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Editor  St  Publisher 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


What  to  be ...  or  not  to  be.  That  is  the  question ! 


At  six,  kids  know  they'll  be  cowboys  or  policemen  when 
they  grow  up.  But  at  sixtebn,  the  decision  ^becomes  more 
difficult— and  almost  as  confusing  for  adults  who  want  to 
give  them  guidance  and  help  in  choosing  their  careers.  The 
Tribune  saw  the  need  for  current  and  complete  career 
information  .  .  .  helped  meet  that  need  by  offering  a  series 
of  folders  about  different  career  opportunities  open  today. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  T ribune  Magazine  carried  two  stories 
based  on  the  career  folders  . . .  listed  other  folders  available 
at  30^  each  by  mail.  /  The  result;  32,490  folders  have  been 
ordered.  And,  most  important,  teen-agers  ay  the  thousands 


have  up-to-date  and  reliable  information  to  aid  them  in 
choosing  their  careers. 

This  is  the  Tribune:  vital  and  valuable,  interesting  and  influen¬ 
tial— the  newspaper  that  readers  turn  to  voluntarily,  and  act 
upon  confidently.  The  warmth  and  welcome  Chicagoans  attend 
to  the  Tribune  pays  off  for  Tribune  advertisers  more  than 
charts  or  figures  can  measure.  That's  why  the  Tribune  is  first 
in  advertising  audience,  with  425,000  more  readers  every  day 
. . .  first  with  advertisers,  with  more  linage  than  any  other  two 
Chicago  papers  combined.  Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the 

_ (Diicap  (Tribiint _ 


Guards  removed  to  show 
cylinder,  rollers  and 
portable  color  tanks. 


Plate  cylinder  showing 
underneath  plate  lockup 
fingers  and  stops  in 
closed  position. 


MORE  THAN  24  PATENTABLE 
IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Designed  and  built  to  perform  from  the  pressman’s  viewpoint.  Exclusive, 
important  features  added  for  faster,  smoother  mechanical  operation.  Safe 
speeds  up  to  70,000  PPH,  or  better  in  black  and  color.  Precision-built 
to  print  the  best  looking  newspapers  in  the  nation.  Computer  controls 
assure  maximum  uniformity  of  parts. 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

OF  THE  SUPER  SEVENTY 

•  Adjustment  of  black  and  color  for  any 
column  or  full  page  by  merely  pushing  a 
single  button 

•  New  type  circulating  Clean  Ink  System 
for  black  and  color  which  maintains  pig¬ 
ments  in  suspension. 

•  New  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  type  cylinder 
bearings 

•  Two  types  of  underside  Tensionplate  cyl¬ 
inder  lockup,  both  with  built-in  safety 
features 

•  New,  simplified  reverse  gearing  and  posi¬ 
tive  safety  clutch  assembly 


Do  people  read  editorials? 


W'e  Believe 


rilK  HTVK 


Reprints  ordered  from  34  states! 


When  a  midwestern  metropolitan  newspaper’s 
editorials  are  in  demand  throughout  the  United 
States  .  .  .  that’s  impact! 

The  Indianapolis  Star  ran  two  series  of  editorials 
that  were  in  such  demand  that  they  were  re¬ 
printed  in  booklet  form.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  entitled  "We  Believe.’’ 
The  second,  a  series  of  six  editorials,  dealt  with 
the  tax  problems  facing  America,  and  was  entitled 


“The  Power  to  Tax  is... The  Power  To  Destroy.’’ 

Requests  from  individuals  in  more  than  34  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  received 
for  more  than  78,000  co{)ies  of  these  booklets. 

Indiana’s  largest  morning  newspaper.  The 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
218,000,  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  over  a  third 
of  a  million!  But — the  impact  of  its  editorial 
|)ositions  is  nationwide! 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  National  Representatives 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


Morning  and  Sunday 


Memory  was  the  drum  and 
their  voices  the  beat  with 
which  children  at  the  Gor¬ 
don  School  in  East  Provi¬ 
dence  yesterday  sounded 
an  unusual  musical  tribute. 


SINGALONG 

LEAD 


...a  good  lead... and  a  story  about  one  of 
the  strangest  memorial  services  ever  held 
...  a  tribute  to  a  teacher  by  a  group  of  East 
Providence  school  children  led  by  folk- 
singer,  Jean  Ritchie.  Our  densely-populated 
southern  New  England  area  is  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  school  population  explo¬ 
sion  that  reverberates  with  exceptional 
violence  through  our  suburbs.  Imaginative 
approaches  to  tensions  and  teaching  are 
needed  ...  as  is  imaginative  reporting  to 
keep  parents  informed  and  alert.  This  lead 
and  story  is  another  example  of  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  bringing  the  news 
to  New  England . . .  with  character . . .  com¬ 
petence  . . .  color. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


5- 7 — Intarnational  Pratt  Inttifuta.  12th  Ganaral  Attambly.  Stockholm. 

6- 8 — Canadian  Waakly  Nawtpapart  Auociation.  (Britith  Columbia  Divi. 

tion).  Duncan,  B.C. 

6-8 — Mittittippi  Pratt  Auociation.  Buana  Vitta  Hotal,  Biloxi,  Mits. 

6-8 — Kantucky  Attociatad  Pratt  Mambart,  Dam  Villaga,  Ky. 

6- 9 — California  Pratt  Auocation,  tour  and  maating.  Grand  Canyon. 

7 —  Canadian  Pratt  Cantral  O'rcuit  maating,  London,  Ont. 

7-8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokana  Attociatad  Prau  Mambart'  Attociation,  Sun  Val- 
lay  Lodga,  Sun  Vallay,  Idaho. 

10-11 — Confaranca  on  "Tha  Right  of  Privacy  and  tha  Matt  Madia."  Penn- 
tylvania  Stata  Univartity,  Univartity  Park,  Pa. 

10-13 — ^ANPA  Production  Managamant  Confaranca.  Palmar  Housa,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

10-21 — ^Amarican  Prau  Inttituta,  Managamant  and  Cottt  taminar,  Columbia 
Univartity,  Naw  York. 

12- 14— Pacific  Northwatt  Intamational  Circulation  Managan  Association, 
Marion  Motor  Hotal,  Salam,  Oragon. 

13—  Tennessee  AP  Association,  Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

13-15— Tennessee  Press  Association.  The  Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

13-15 — PNPA  Summer  Confaranca,  Diplomat  Motor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

15 — Canadian  Pratt  Eatt  regional  maating,  Amhartt,  N.S. 

15-16— Virginia  Pratt  Auociation't  Newt  Writart  Seminar,  Univartity  of 
Virginia,  Charlottatvilla. 

15- 16— Northern  lllinoit  Editorial  Attociation,  Villa  Moderna,  Highland 
Park,  III. 

16- 19 — International  Circulation  Managers  Attociation,  Jack  Tar  Hotal, 
San  Frandtco. 

16-22 — Outdoor  Writart'  Attociation  of  America,  Erie,  Pa. 

20 — Attociatad  Press  News  Executives  Auociation,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20— Northern  Californio  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 — Naw  Jersey  Press  Attociation,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

20 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

20- 22 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  The  Courtel,  Coos  Bay, 
Ora. 

21- 22 — Pennsylvania  APME  convention.  Host  Motel,  Lancaster. 

21-22 — New  Mexico  Pratt  Attociation.  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

21-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

21-23 — New  Jersey  Prats  Attociation,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

21- 23 — Northwest  Daily  Prats  Attociation,  Madden  Lodge,  Brainard,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

22 —  Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Park  Place  Hotal,  Traversa  City. 

22- 27 — ^Advertising  Astodation  of  tha  Watt,  Ambassador  Hotal,  Los 
Angelas. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlanta 
Americana  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 2^— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jackson  Hole.  Wyoming. 

25- 2^— Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Host  Motel,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

27- 29— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 
Webb's  Ocean  House.  San  Diego. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  moating,  Jasper,  Alta, 

28-30 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  Thermopolis,  Wyo. 


7- 1 1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn, 

Asheville,  N.C. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14- 16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Schine  Inn,  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

15- 16— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Alderbrook,  Hood  Canal,  Wash. 

17-20 — National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 
25-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 


1-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 
4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16 — Communication  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HERALD-EXAMINER  IS  NOW  m 
IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  CIRCULATION! 


In  Los  Angeles  County  the  Herald -Examiner  is  FIRST 
in  daily  circulation  by  nearly  20,000. 

In  the  rich,  populous  and  compact  ABC  City, 
the  Herald -Examiner  leads  the  next  daily 
by  OVER  60,000. 

More  than  40%  of  California's  total  retail  sales  of 
23  Billion  Dollars  are  made  in  Los  Angeles  County,  the 
state's  FIRST  county  in  population  and  sales. 

If  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  ifs  Los  Angeles 
County  and  the  Herald -Examiner. 

Sources:  Seles  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Cpr.  1962.  ABC  report  for  12  mos.  ending  March  31,  1962. 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

HERALD-EXAAAINER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC, 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Mbmi  TI«Mt-tt«Mii  Nnr  Ytrk  iMnnt-JMMriua  Sm  FnaciKt  Nm  CaH  BnHitia 

Alktay  Kaickarktcktr  Ntwt  Ntw  Ytrk  IMrrtf  StatM  Pnt  lateUlimcf 

MtiMrt  SnaBay  AMtrtcM  Sm  Aaltai*  ligM  Tkt  AaMrwM  WMkIy 

iMtH  RKarA  Aacrica*  anA  SanAaf  AtmtiMr  Sm  Fraaci»a  EiaaFatf  Pictwiai  SaaAay  MaiaitM  6rta> 

lat  Aactlat  HtraM-UaaMmf  PmA— Tkt  Ctaic  Wttkhf 
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^rvuin  ^  C^ofumn 

'k  'k  'k  it  ir  'k 


k  ★ 


in  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
^'$5,000  Growth  Stocks”  Contest! 

Here  are  the  winners!  Over  4,000  advertising  people  guessed  at 
total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  in  1962.  The  correct  figure 
(determined  by  taxable  sales  plus  projection  of  non-taxable  sales 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization)  was  $1,098,850,116.00  — 
making  Metro  San  Jose  the  fastest  growing  billion  dollar  market 
in  the  West.  If  you  entered  and  didn’t  win,  better  luck  next  time. 
A  consolation  gift  —  the  valuable  document  case  shown  above  — 
will  soon  1)6  on  its  way  to  you  with  our  thanks. 


r*) 


J.  A.  SWANSON,  Independent  Market 
Consultant,  formerly  Market  Research 
Manager,  Premiere  Industrial,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


Thomas  J.  Tierney,  Director 
Chain  Sales,  Roche  Laboratories, 
Roche  Park,  Nutley,  N.J. 


3rd  PRIZE  Jilm  Hackett,  Media  Manager,  Knox  Reeves  Adv.,  Inc.,  400  Second  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

4th  PRIZE  H.  1.  Hense,  Copywriter,  Euclid  Div.,  CMC,  Hudson,  Ohio 

5th  PRIZE  R.  S.  Kunkel,  Acct.  Supervisor,  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  lli. 
6th  PRIZE  Albert  L.  McNomee,  Manager,  Press  Relations,  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  1280  Avenue 
Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

7th  PRIZE  L  Bumba,  Time  Buyer,  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  III. 

Sth  PRIZE  L.  F.  Sallivah.  Food  Sales  Correspondent,  Oaklite  Products,  Inc.,  19  Rector  Street, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

9th  PRIZE  Gloria  Renwick,  Copywriter,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Suite  307,  3460  Wiishire  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

10th  PRIZE  Gearge  H.  Cunningtan,  Asst.  Western  Division  Mgr.,  Scheniey  Distillers  Company, 

46  Second  Street,  San  Francisco  6,  Calif. 


-THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  REACH  THIS 
GROWING  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET! 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY 
SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY 


^HE  VANISHED  PARIS  EDITION  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
•K  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  picaresque  papers  pub- 
I  lished  in  the  19208.  William  L.  Shirer,  who  joined  it  in  1925, 

I  recently  was  host  at  a  dinner  in  the  Decameron  Restaurant  in 
!  Paris  to  three  of  his  former  colleagues  there:  Alex  Small,  now 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Chicago,  also  vintage  of  1925; 
Waverley  Root,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
who  dates  from  1927;  Exlmond  Taylor,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Reporter,  1928.  Both  Small  (as  columnist)  and  Root  (as 
I  news  editor)  were  still  on  the  Paris  Chicago  Tribune  in  1934 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Paris  Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  The  four  who  were  at  dinner  hold  three  Legion  of 
'  Honor  decorations  (Root,  Taylor,  Shirer).  There  were  also 
four  Book  of  the  Month  awards — two  for  Shirer  (“The  Rise 
j  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich”  and  “Berlin  Diary”) ;  one  for 
Taylor,  whose  “Downfall  of  the  Dynasties”  was  this  month’s 
'  choice;  one  for  Root,  forbidden  by  contract  to  name  it,  since 
!  it  was  a  ghost-written  job,  signed  by  someone  else.  Small  has 
!  published  no  books  so  far,  but  is  working  on  the  o£5cial  history 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  official  biography  of  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  late  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick.  Mr.  Shirer  is  now  working 
on  a  book  about  the  fall  of  the  Third  Republic  of  France.  In¬ 
cidentally,  tbe  four  all  have  European  wives:  Mrs.  Root,  French; 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Swiss;  Mrs.  Small,  Russian;  Mrs.  Shirer,  AustriaiL 

j  Advice  Without  Consent 

If  there’s  one  phrase  that  we  think  is  grand 
It’s  simply  ’’But  on  the  other  hand  -  •” 

With  it  we  can  chastise  the  mighty. 

And  make  what’s  serious  even  flighty. 

We  can  make  what’s  had  even  wersa ; 

On  the  other  hand,  vice  versa. 

We  advise  the  world  and  all  in  it 
And  stop  something  ere  we  begin  it. 

And  slowly,  but  yet  at  one  swoop  fell 
I  We  can  tell  the  world  to  go  t<^-well. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  to  save  our  neck 
We  had  better  not  say  that.  Heck! 

I  —Fred  J.  Curran 

I  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Heady  heads:  (About  stolen  chiuch  candles)  “Church  Candles  to 
i  Prey  By” — Indianapolis  Times;  “Blows  Fuse  Over  Fee  In  Mt.  Holly: 

1  Man  Sparks  Short  Circuit  At  Electrical  Code  Hearing” — (by  deskmaii 
Marty  Patrick)  Levittown  (N.  J.)  Burlington  County  Times;  “Binnini- 
ham  Is  on  Powder  Keg  With  Its  Head  Buried  in  Sand” — Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  “No  Delays — No  Railroading:  Judge  Pledges  Deliberite 
Speed  In  Slaying  of  Rights  Crusader” — Texarkana  Daily  News;  “For 
Whom  DeBelle  Toils” — (about  veteran  publicity  man  Starr  DeBelle’i 
chores  for  a  Shrine  circus) — Regina  (Sask.)  Le^er-Post;  “Black  CreA 
Qub  Entertained  In  Dark  Residence” — CrawfordsvUle  (Ind.)  Journal 
Review;  “Aspromonte’s  Homer  in  10th  Sweeps  Cubs  4  in  Row,  Wins  for 
Umbricht,  Produces  Longest  Headline  of  Year” — Houston  Post;  “Auto¬ 
matic  Refrigerating  EUects  Savage  President” — Hartford  Courant;  (About 
a  talk  on  hypochondriacs)  “Tony  Lembach  Talks  on  Typochrondriaa 
At  Early  Risers” — Greeley  (Colo.)  Dculy  Tribune.  (About  equal  pay) 
“Senate  OKs  Equal  Pat  For  Women” — New  York  Herald  Tribune.  .  ,  . 
Dot  DeCamp  calls  her  column  in  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
;  “Ridgemarole.”  She  took  it  over  almost  six  years  ago  from  Herb  Stein, 
now  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  who  called  it  “Poor  Ridger’s  Al- 
I  manac.”  Sally  Briggs  calls  her  column  in  the  Wayne  (Pa.)  Suburban 
j  and  Wayne  Times  “Conestoga  Waggins.” 

—Charlie  Sievert,  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  busi* 
ncM  reporter-ctdomiiist,  found  himself  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
surprise  birthday  party  when  he  stopped  by  Toots  Shors’  place  the 
other  evening  to  fratemiae  with  executives  of  the  Union  Oil  Go. 
of  California.  Joining  in  the  traditional  cake  ceremonies  were 
Charlie’s  boss,  Lee  B.  Wood,  and  Union’s  chief  oflicer,  A.  C 
Rubel,  who  revealed  in  an  aside  that  before  he  decided  to  become 
a  geologist,  he  was  a  messenger  in  the  advertising  department  of  t^ 
Indianapolis  Star.  The  69-year-old  oil  tycoon,  with  interests  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Australia,  has  s 
i  165,(NM)-acre  rantdi  in  the  West.  He  and  Lee  Wood,  who  Ims  a 
i  small  place  in  Connecticut,  swapped  stories  about  cattle  raisinft 
i  Lou  Guylay  of  the  Thomas  Deegan  PR  firm  was  the  genial  host* 
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FREEDOM  INSURANCE-7C  A  DAY! 


How  much  would  you  pay  for  your  right  to 
know? 

When  you  buy  your  daily  newspaper,  you  are 
exercising  a  privilege  that  many  people  in  the 
world  are  not  allowed.  The  right  to  know 
is  severely  curtailed  in  Russia,  Red 
China  and  Cuba.  Even  in  many  parts 
of  the  Free  World  newspapers  must 
operate  under  some  form  of  govern- 
ment  regulation. 

But  in  this  country  newspapers  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  print  the  news  to 
keep  a  wide-awake  public  well  informed. 


The  first  article  of  our  Bill  of  Rights 
guarantees  this  freedom  of  the  press. 
When  people  are  armed  with  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  information,  and 
when  they  can  make  their  views 
known  and  felt,  they  can  guarantee 
their  freedom  under  a  democracy. 

There  is  no  effective  substitute  for  a  news¬ 
paper’s  voice  of  freedom.  But  without  advertis¬ 
ing,  this  voice  would  be  inaudible.  Ad- 
vertising  revenue  makes  it  possible 
for  every  American  to  enjoy  the 
right  to  know  for  only  pennies  a  day. 


Good  Citizenship 
starts  with  the 
regular  reading  of  a 
responsible  newspaper. 


S^l.lfouia  <ilobe-|8einocrat 


represenl-ed  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Sehmilt 


editorial 


Advertising  Costs 

WE  HEAR  and  read  more  and  more  of  how  large  national  advertisers 
are  becoming  disturbed  about  “soaring  advertising  costs.”  A  few 
months  ago  a  magazine  called  “News  Front”  headlined  “Advertisers’ 
Dilemma — Media  costs  continue  to  rise,  while  corporate  profits  re¬ 
main  static  and  sales  per  advertising  dollar  decrease.  Higher  efficiency 
is  companies’  only  relief.” 

Higher  efficiency  is  always  to  be  desired  in  any  effort  and,  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  this  week,  many  big  firms  are  seeking 
to  trim  waste  out  of  their  ad  programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  per  unit  cost  of  advertising  has  increased  slightly 
in  recent  years.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  “News  Front”  states,  that  “spiral¬ 
ling  advertising  costs  ,  .  .  have  doubled  themselves  to  a  fat  $12  billion 
in  the  past  decade.”  Advertising  expenditures  have  gone  up  that  much 
and  it  is  buying  a  lot  more  time  and  space  than  was  used  a  decade  ago. 

Advertising  should  not  be  related  to  profits  in  any  equation.  It 
should  be  related  to  sales.  Dr.  Bernard  Shull,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
economist,  told  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  last  Fall  that 
in  1947  a  dollar  of  advertising  produced  $116  of  sales  whereas  in  1960 
a  dollar  of  advertising  produced  $90  of  sales.  He  noted  that  total  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  are  still  only  about  1%  of  cor{X)rate  exjjend- 
itures.  He  thought  the  decline  in  sales  per  ad  dollar  did  not  suggest 
a  reduction  in  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  but  was  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  intensity  of  competition. 

Thomas  C.  Dillon,  general  manager  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  cautioned  ANA  last  week  against  over-conhdence  in  the 
prospects  of  advertising  and  showed  how  the  percentage  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  sp>ent  on  advertising  has  remained  practically  the 
same  in  the  last  40  years.  “Whatever  hole  advertising  makes  in  our 
economy  it  is  no  larger  a  hole,  proportionately,  than  it  was  in  1925,” 
Mr.  Dillon  said.  “The  plain  fact  is  that  advertising  is  not  a  growing 
factor.” 


ffhatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  J 
it  with  thy  might.— Ecclesiaitps.  IX,  10,  1 
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Orvil  Dryfoos 

'^■'’he  untimely  death  of  Or\’il  Dryfoos,  president  and  publisher  of 
-S-  the  New  York  Times,  last  week  at  the  age  of  50  was  a  severe  loss 
to  free  journalism  throughout  the  world. 

He  had  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  his  profession,  of  the 
role  of  a  free  press  in  a  democracy,  unmatched  by  many  newspapermen 
with  twice  his  years  of  experience.  His  dedication  to  the  highest  princi¬ 
ples  of  journalism  was  unsurpassed.  He  walked  capably  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  late  Adolph  Ochs,  and  his  father-in-law  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
in  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the  institution  they  creat^  and  built. 

Orvil  Dryfoos  had  strength  of  character,  great  integrity,  ability  and 
a  high  sense  of  responsibility.  In  every  endeavor  whether  for  his  com¬ 
munity  or  his  profession  he  gave  of  himself  unstintingly  and  with  great 
modesty  earning  him  the  affection  and  respect  of  everyone  who  worked 
with  him.  His  colleagues  at  the  Times  called  it  “that  most  intangible 
and  valuable  gift  of  all,  his  quality  of  quiet  leadership.” 

His  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  institution  he  glided  for  the  last 
two  years  but  to  the  profession  to  which  he  gave  his  life. 
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Daniel,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 


Short  Takes 

After  eating,  the  doctor  said.  Astro¬ 
naut  Gordon  Cooper  lunged  about,  show¬ 
ing  no  signs  of  nervousness.  —  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

• 

He  died  after  an  entended  illness.  — 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

By  law  Council  must  determine 
whether  the  bus  firm  is  receiving  a  fare 
rate  of  return  on  its  investment.  —  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  HeraM-Post. 

• 

They  received  $680,050  of  their  own 
savings  in  .saving^s  bonds  and  mash.  — 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

• 

It’s  a  long,  long  way  to  Piccadilly,  It’s 
a  long  way  to  go — but  my  sister  is  in 
London  kicking  up  her  hells  and  having 
a  good  time  as  she  sees  the  sights,  circles 
Picadilly  Circus  there  in  the  theatrical 
district,  and  admires  the  Crown  jewels 
in  the  Town  of  London. — Louisville  (Ga.) 
News  and  Farmer. 

• 

In  the  event  of  rain,  the  annual  Easter 
Sunrise  Service  will  be  hell  in  the  church. 
—Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun. 
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REBUTTAL  TO  AGENCIES 

The  Arizona  Newspapers  Association 
feels  comments  by  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  your  April  20  issue  (Is  Your 
Ad  Linage  Dropping?)  should  not  go  un¬ 
challenged  and  unanswered. 

Let’s  take  first  the  matter  of  rate  dis¬ 
counts  based  on  volume  and  continuity. 
On  one  hand  we  hear  agencies  asking  for 
them,  while  on  the  other  hand  other  agen¬ 
cies  discount  them  as  having  a  question¬ 
able  value  and  being  confusing. 

If  the  agencies  themselves  can’t  agree 
on  whether  they’re  good  or  bad.  how  are 
the  newspapers  to  know  what  to  do  in  the 
field? 

Throughout  the  article  the  complaint  of 
the  rate  differential  between  local  and 
national  advertising  is  raised.  Four  ex¬ 
ecutives  mention  it,  a  fifth  alludes  to  it, 
and  only  the  sixth  fails  to  list  it  as  a  cause 
for  dropping  newspaper  linage. 

Any  mention  of  rate  differentials  be¬ 
tween  local  and  national  advertisers  should 
always  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
net  charge  per  column  inch  ultimately 
realized  by  the  newspaper. 

Let’s  take  our  own  newspapers  as  an 
example.  Our  national  rate  is  $1.12  per 
column  inch.  Discounted  15%  for  an 
agency  commission  plus  another  2%  for 
cash,  the  $1.12  shrinks  to  93c.  If,  as  in 
most  cases,  we  pay  another  15%  in  com¬ 
missions  to  a  representative  in  order  that 
he  may  offer  the  agency  the  convenience 
of  one  order,  one  bill,  one  check  service, 
the  net  to  the  newspaper  drops  to  78c  per 
column  inch. 

What  do  local  retailers  pay  to  the  news¬ 
paper?  Our  open  rate  is  $1.15.  Four  inches 
weekly  for  six  months  drops  the  rate  to 
$1.  Our  lowest  rate,  for  the  advertiser  that 
uses  a  page  a  week  minimum  for  26  weeks 
is  78c. 

So  in  terms  of  net  to  the  newspaper, 
where  is  this  tremendous  “rate  differential” 
we  constantly  hear  agencies  complain 
about? 

John  Nuccio,  vicepresident  and  media 
director  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  said 
broad  newspaper  use  demanded  huge 
dollar  outlays.  He  noted  that  a  black  and 
white  page  in  the  top  100  markets  cost 
S270,0()0.  For  this  amount,  he  said,  20  to 
30  one-minute  spot  announcements  could 
he  bought  on  television. 

What  Mr.  Nuccio  did  not  say  is  that 
he  had  to  have  at  least  20  to  30  such  an¬ 
nouncements  to  get  the  same  impact,  since 
the  spots  hit  and  are  gone,  while  the 
printed  advertisement  can  be  viewed  and 
reviewed’at  will. 

Consider  this  statement  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy:  “The  newspaper  medium  is  es¬ 
sentially  dominated  by  local  advertiser 
influence,  and  one  is  more  likely  to  join 
them  with  cooperative  space  than  to  try  to 
beat  them  with  expensive  national  adver¬ 
tising.” 

For  heaven’s  sake,  gentlemen,  the  only 
place  products  and  services  are  sold  is 
locally!  What  possible  good  is  any  sales 
and  research  effort  unless  it  IS  locally 
orientated?  Certainly  it  would  seem  the 


Shop  Talk .  68 

Woakly  Editor .  46 
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only  way  to  evaluate  any  advertising 
medium — if  any  agency  has  the  ultimate 
good  of  its  client  at  heart — is  on  the 
LOCAL  basis!  Trite  as  the  saying  may 
be,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local. 

In  our  own  newspapers,  we  are  most 
certainly  dominated  by  local  advertisers, 
and  this  is  NOT  bad.  Our  advertising  is 
pitched  to  the  local  resident,  the  local 
family,  the  local  housewife,  and  this  is 
good.  It  is  good  because  it  also  increases 
the  readership  of  the  national  advertising 
in  our  newspapers. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Mr.  Hartigan: 
“.  .  .  newspapers  are  monotonously  simi¬ 
lar  across  the  country,  with  the  same 
columnists,  the  same  pictures,  the  same 
news  stories.” 

We  don’t  know  what  newspapers  Mr. 
Hartigan  has  been  reading.  In  a  given 
community,  columnists  are  certainly  NOT 
the  same.  Much  of  the  national  and  local 
news,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be  similar 
in  a  given  coverage  area  whether  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  newspaper  or  on  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision.  Wire  service  stories  are  handled 
differently  by  different  services,  and  they’re 
edited  differently.  Nor  is  photo  coverage 
the  same  either.  And  if  Mr.  Hartigan 
wants  to  see  something  really  “monoto¬ 
nously  similar,”  let  him  watch  network 
television. 

National  advertising  linage  may  be  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  newspapers,  and  the  newspapers 
themselves  are  undoubtedly  at  fault  in 
some  respect.  But  many  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  advertising  agency  executives 
in  the  article  simply  do  not  apply. 

John  D.  Seater  Jr. 

Arizona  Newspapers 
Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

*  »  » 

THANKS  FOR  PAPERS 

A  number  of  our  eighth  grade  classes 
recently  completed  a  unit  “The  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom”  sponsored  by 
the  Omaha  W orld-Herald.  An  outgrowth 
of  this  study  was  the  accumulation  of 
newspapers  from  many  cities  across  the 
country.  The  excellent  response  by  the 
newspapers  solicited  made  possible  a  great 
source  of  information  which  would  have 
been  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  other 
means. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  an  attempt 
on  our  part  to  thank  the  Newspaper 
Publishing  Industry,  and  particularly  those 
that  answered  the  many  letters  from  stu¬ 
dents.  Their  interest  and  cooperation  in 
sending  the  materials  requested  by  stu¬ 
dents  helped  provide  the  motivation  for  a 
most  highly  satisfactory  unit  of  study.  It 
seems  that  every  phase  of  learning  has 
been  included  in  some  way  or  another. 
Einglish,  spelling,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  all  were  used  while  studying 
the  newspaper. 

Myrton  L.  Hall 

Principal,  McMillan 
Junior  High  School, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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^The  New  York  Times  is  a  world  newspaper  and  as 
such  is  without  peer  in  its  balanced  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  We  small  fry  look  daily  into  its  awesome 
news  hole,  so  cavernous  that  it  may  contain  every¬ 
thing  from  national  affairs  to  international  diplo¬ 
macy,  from  science  to  terpsichore.  We  could  not  do 
without  it  in  keeping  abreast  ourselves  so  that  we 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Macy’s  Blum  Tells  Pape 
‘Grab  tv  Bull  by  Horns’ 


messa{?es  she  reads  in  her  news¬ 
paper. 

“On  the  other  hand,  when  she 
sits  down  in  front  of  her  tv 
set,  the  reason  why  she  has 
turned  it  on  is  to  be  entertained. 
Here  you  have  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  frame  of  mind  as  com- 
l)ared  to  when  she  looks  at  her 
She  certainly  did 


Department  Store’s  Ad  Budget  Is 
‘Overwhelmingly  in  Newspapers’ 

By  l*liilip  N.  Schuyler 

With  all  available 


“When  you  find  yourself  in  newspapers, 
the  arena  with  a  bull,  grrab  him  media  mastered  and  put  to  use, 
by  the  Iiorns  and  make  him  the  giant  store  nevertheless  was 
work  for  you.”  hurt  by  the  114-day  newspaper 

John  A.  Blum,  senior  vicepres-  strike  and  lockout,  Mr.  Blum 
ident  of  Macy’s,  in  charge  of  said. 

sales  promotion,  advertising  and  Fortunately,  the  Christmas 
public  relations,  prefaced  this  season  is  one  that  generates  its 
picturesque  advice  by  comment-  own  sales  momentum,  he  point¬ 
ing  that  advertising  directors  on  ed  out.  And  Macy’s  was  doubly 
newspapers  “grow  pale  at  the  fortunate  in  having  studied  and 
mention  of  television.”  found  a  way  to  use  tv  and  radio 

Unnecessarily  so,  in  Mr.  effectively.  Now  in  all  but  one 
Blum’s  opinion.  To  him  tv,  while  major  New  York  newspaper 
a  big  bull,  could  be  tackled  and  Macy’s  is  the  biggest  advertiser, 
made  to  work  for  newspapers. 

“Let  me  say  here  and  now  Secondary  Medium 

that  the  overwhelmingly  largest  Mr.  Blum  has  had  a  large 
part  of  the  department  store  ad-  press  following  a  speech  he 

vertising  dollar  is  currently,  made  on  May  15  before  the 

and,  in  my  judgment,  will  con-  Sales  Promotion  Executives  in 

tinue  to  be  placed  in  newspa-  Detroit.  He  told  how  Macy’s 

pers,”  Mr.  Blum  said.  )^ad  developed  tv  as  a  secondary 

“When  we  wanted  to  insure  medium. 

Macy’s  success  with  feature  tv,  “The  way  most  newspapers 
at  the  tinie  we  were  expert-  are  acting  about  tv  reminds  me 

menting  with  the  medium  be-  of  how  the  record  people  first  jtv  newsnaners  eenerallv 

fore  the  New  York  newspaper  reearded  the  introduction  of  r  j  ^  ^ 

strike,  we  promoted  our  pro-  So  ”  Mr  Blum  Sid  In  one  way  he  has  of  judging  have  failed  to  keep  pace,  in 

grams  in  newspaper  space.  We’ll  »  deS’  he  record  media,  however,  Mr.  Blum  said  terms  of  circulation,  with  the 

continue  to  do  that  whenever  makeTs  scrermed.  ^  Tere  tv  “delivers  $10  in  plus  over  ^Tf"  in'iSas  ng 

we  use  tv  in  any  important  fea-  they?  Radio  turned  out  to  be  the  normal  ^les  for  every  dollar 

ture.  It’s  the  best  way  avail-  healthiest  shot  in  the  arm  the  jnyested  in  it  on  the  average  if 

S  industry  could  ever  have  Jt  is  used  proper  y.  into  thoJe  same 

or  cnannei.  received.  Music  over  the  air  Many  Faclors  Involved  suburbs.” 

I  shot  music  record  sales  high  up  ....  The  New  York  division  of 

in  the  air.  Tv  likewise  could  help  Although  he  would  not  give  Macy’s,  where  Mr.  Blum  is  lo- 

“If  those  pale  newspaper  ad  newspaper  sales  and  newspaper  a  similar  figure  for  newspapers,  ^  .  r„rrentlv  nnerates  seven 

directors  would  sit  ba?k"for  a  linag^’"  Mr.  Blum  said  that  the  plus 

moment  and  admit  that  tv  is  ^  ^  .  over  normal  sales  per  dollar  of  ^ 

here  to  stay,  and  then  took  ad-  F®--  Enteria.nn.ent  media  cost  in  newspapers  would  offshoots  of  the  main 

vantage  of  its  existence  by  sell-  Mr.  Blum  was  asked  to  com-  higher  in  some  weeks  than  300,000  square 

mg  space  to  tv  advertisers,  they  pare  tv  and  newspapers  as  ad  ^ ®  Tn foot  suburban  stores:  Macy’s  in 

could  build  up  a  gratifying  media.  “  depend  on  many  fac-  Plains,  the  largest  de¬ 
amount  of  linage.  No  media  can  »!„  our  judgment,’:  he  said,  pointed  out.  partment  store  in  Westchester 

^liver  people  like  newspapers,  “the  point  of  view  of  women  Mr.  Blum  said  Macy  s  had  County,  N.  Y. ;  Macy’s  at  Roose- 

We  used  them  to  jack  up  the  readers  in  particular  and  con-  found  tv  costs  per  thousand  at  ^gj^.  pjgij .  and  Macy’s  in  Hunt- 

feature  shows  in  sumers  in  general,  when  they  least  as  low  as  some  newspapers,  ington.  Long  Island,  opened  last 

Which  Macy’s  participated.  Use  pick  up  and  look  at  their  news-  He  noted  that  newspaper  adver-  yg^^  g^ijl  g^^g  ^rg  Macy’s 
°  ^®^®P^Per  space  is  a  vital  papers,  is  that  of  shoppers.  A  tising  cost  per  thousand  varied,  jjay  Shore  which  will  open  this 

method  for  getting  people  to  woman  is  intensely  interested  according  to  newspaper.  fall,  Macy’s  New  Rochelle;  and 

ook  at  tv.”  ja  merchandise  as  news.  She  ex-  “Advertisers  have  been  buy-  Macy’s  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Macy’s  used  tv  and  radio  ex-  pects  to  get  this  news  informa-  ing  less  and  less  with  their  the  first  in  that  state, 

tensively  during  the  newspaper  tion  from  the  women’s  pages  newspaper  space  dollar  over  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  now 

strike,  according  to  Mr.  Blum,  and  from  the  advertising  in  years  since  the  war,”  he  com-  in  its  105th  year,  is  national 

He  is  continuing  to  use  both.  He  newspapers.  She  is  totally  open  mented.  “The  long-term  spiral  in  scope,  with  42  stores  in  op- 

placed  direct  mail  as  second  to  and  receptive  to  the  advertising  in  rate  increases  has  been  ac-  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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newspaper. 

turn  tv  on  to  see  or  hear 
my 

“When  you  use  newspapers  ^  ‘ 

and  tv  together,  your  results  are 

better  than  when  you  use  either  .  ,  ,,  ,  , 

one  alone  companied  generally  by  losses 

“One  important  point  to  bear  circulation,  and  as  a  result 
in  mind  about  tv:  Macy’s  uses  ^^o^t  per  thousand  has  been  go- 
it  as  a  supplemental  medium.  .  . 

Therefore,  our  standards  for  .  Mr.  Blum  gave  this  increase 
judging  it  are  tougher,  than  for  ^^tes  as  one  reason  why 
newspapers.  ®  has  been  developing  tv 

“We  use  newspapers  for  all  as  a  “secondary,  a  supplemental 
kinds  of  purposes.  Some  of  these  n^caiam. 
are  not  expected  to  mean  a  sin-  Limit  to  Main  Section 

gle  penny  of  immediate  in¬ 
creased  sales.”  Other  reasons  he  gave  were: 

Mr.  Blum  said  that  in  order  “There  is  a  limit  to  the  num- 
to  arrive  at  a  really  defensible  ber  of  pages  of  advertising  a 
answer  on  results  obtained  from  newspaper  can  carry  in  its  main 
any  medium,  a  series  of  tests  section  on  a  key  day.  Further, 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  un-  there  is  an  ever  more  rigorous 
der  controlled  conditions,  mak-  limit  to  the  number  of  pages 
ing  it  possible  to  rule  out  all  available  even  to  a  key  adver- 
other  factors.  This  he  has  not  tiser  on  such  a  day.  Further 


Orvil  Dryfoos  Dies; 
N.Y.  Times  Publisher 


Orvil  E.  Dr3rfoos,  50,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  May  25  in  the  Harkness 
Pavilion  of  the  Columbia  Pres¬ 
byterian  Medical  Center,  where 
he  had  been  a  patient  since 
April  15. 

Two  weeks  before  he  entered 
the  hospital,  at  the  end  of  the 
114-day  New  York  newspaper 
strike,  he  had  gone  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  a  rest.  He  entered  a 
hospital  in  San  Juan  and  upon 
his  return  to  New  York  he 
went  directly  from  the  airport 
to  the  medical  center. 

Rheumatic  Heart 

Mr.  Dryfoos  first  learned  he 
had  had  rheumatic  heart  dis¬ 
ease  in  early  life  when  he  was 
turned  down  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  in  World  War  II. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  children,  his  mother  and 
two  brothers.  Mrs.  Dryfoos  is 
the  former  Marian  Effie  Sulz¬ 
berger,  eldest  child  of  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  the 
former  Iphigene  Ochs,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Adolph  Ochs, 
longtime  publisher  of  the  Times. 

The  three  Dryfoos  children 
are  Jacqueline  Hays,  bom  in 
1943 ;  Riobert  Ochs,  bom  in 
1944;  Susan  Warms,  born  in 
1946. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  took  over  the  du¬ 
ties  of  publisher  from  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  in  1961.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  since  1957  and 
a  director  since  1954,  when  he 
was  named  vicepresident.  After 
serving  as  a  reporter  for  a  year, 
he  was  made  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  1943. 

Warm  and  Friendly 

Orvil  Dryfoos,  a  1934  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was 
known  and  admired  for  his 
warm  and  friendly  disposition 
and  his  steadfast  dedication  to 
his  newspaper  and  its  staff.  He 
was  informal  and  unpretentious. 
He  was  credited  with  ceaseless 
work  to  reach  a  fair  settlement 
of  the  long  strike  last  Winter. 

The  publisher  had  played  a 
primary  role  in  establishing  the 
International  Edition  of  the 
Times  in  Europe  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Edition  in  Los  Angeles  and 
in  expanding  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  to  72  other 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

His  first  act  as  publisher  was 


to  appoint  John  B.  Oakes  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  and 
he  kept  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
Oakes  on  editorial  policy. 

He  also  kept  abreast  of  news 
developments,  usually  attending 
the  daily  news  conference  at 
which  the  next  morning’s  news¬ 
paper  is  planned. 

The  financial  position  of  the 
Times,  which  operates  on  a  very 
modest  profit  policy,  made  heavy 
demands  on  his  attention. 

Orvil  Eugene  Dryfoos  joined 
the  Times  six  months  after  his 
marriage  to  the  Sulzbergers’ 
daughter.  Mr.  Sulzberger  in  1935 
had  succeeded  his  own  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Ochs,  as  publisher. 
Mr.  Dryfoos  owned  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
when  he  left  Wall  Street  to 
join  the  Times. 

As  an  executive  observer,  he 
accompanied  Times  teams  to 
every  major  political  party  na¬ 
tional  convention,  beginning  in 
1944. 

Civic  Leader 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  active  in 
civic,  educational,  philanthropic 
and  publishing  industry  pro¬ 
grams.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  a  lay  trustee 
of  Fordham  University.  He  was 
a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
New  York  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau,  the  Hundred  Year 
Association  of  New  York,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Association  and 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
1964-65.  When  he  retired  this 
year  as  a  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  he  was  award¬ 
ed  a  bronze  plaque  for  distin¬ 
guished  service.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Red 
Cross  Chapter’s  Blood  Donor 
Committee  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  He 
belonged  to  the  France-America 
Society,  the  American  Austral¬ 
ian  Association,  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  the  United  States, 
the  Pilgrims  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Headed  Subsidiaries 

The  publisher  was  president 
and  director  of  the  Interstate 
BroadcastingCompany 
(WQXR),  and  various  Times 
subsidiaries.  He  was  president 
of  the  New  York  Times  Foun¬ 
dation,  a  charitable  organiza¬ 


tion,  and  the  New  York  Times 
Neediest  Cases  Fund. 

President  Kennedy,  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  Mayor  Wagner  and 
dozens  of  senators  and  other 
public  figures  paid  warm  trib¬ 
utes  to  Mr.  Dryfoos  in  public 
statements. 

President  Kennedy’s  message 
read;  “American  journalism  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  figures  with  the  death 
of  Orvil  Dryfoos,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times.  That  great 
newspaper  has  suffered  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  Mr.  Dryfoos  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  those  who 
knew  and  admired  his  integrity, 
courage  and  his  devotion  to 
journalistic  truth.” 

Reston  Declines  Eulogy- 

More  than  2,000  persons  filled 
the  Temple  Emanu-El,  Fifth 
Ave.  and  65th  St.,  for  the  fu¬ 
neral  services  Monday.  James 
B.  (Scotty)  Reston,  chief  of 
the  Times’  Washington  Bureau, 
delivered  the  eulogy  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mrs.  Dryfoos. 

“Orv  Dryfoos’s  heart  never 
failed  him  or  anybody  else — ask 
the  reporters  on  the  Times,”  said 
Mr.  Reston.  “It  was  steady  as 
the  stars — ask  anybody  in  this 
company  of  friends.  It  was 
faithful  as  the  tides — ask  his 
beloved  wife  and  family.  No 
matter  what  the  doctors  say, 
they  cannot  blame  his  heart.” 

Strain  During  Strike 

Mr.  Reston  recalled  the  an¬ 
guish  of  the  youthful  publisher 
during  the  long  newspaper  shut¬ 
down  last  winter  and  spring.  He 
said: 

“Throughout  that  whole 
ghastly  period,  when  he  wore 
his  life  away,  he  was  again 
worrying  about  other  people,  this 
time  about  those  who  were  on 
the  street  with  no  work,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  office  with 
too  much  work.  He  was  running 
the  office  by  day  and  often  ne¬ 
gotiating  far  into  the  night. 
Even  when  his  heart  began  to 
rebel  and  the  doctors  put  him  on 
digitalis  to  regulate  it,  nobody 
knew  what  was  going  on  but  his 
family.  When  the  strike  was 
over,  he  finally  slipped  away  to 
the  hospital  and  never  came 
back.” 

The  “obit  writers”  had  a  hard 
weekend,  Mr.  Reston  said,  be¬ 
cause  they  kept  hunting  for  Orv 
Dryfoos  in  the  files. 

Accepted  Responsibility 

“He  wasn’t  there,”  Mr.  Res¬ 
ton  said.  “He  didn’t  make 
speeches,  he  made  friends.” 

Speaking  of  the  publisher’s 
devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  responsibilities  of  the 
Times,  Mr.  Reston  related: 
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Orvil  E.  Dryfoos 

“I  will  always  remember  him 
in  the  city  room  on  election 
night  of  1960  when  he  was  first 
to  sense  that  we  had  gone  out 
on  a  limb  for  Kennedy  too  early 
and  insisted  that  we  reconsider. 
And  again  in  1961  when  we  were 
on  the  point  of  reporting  a  pre¬ 
mature  invasion  of  Cuba  his 
courteous  questions  and  wise 
judgment  held  us  back.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Talimer 


Mrs.  Mattie  Ochs  Talimer,  94, 
widow  of  Bernard  Talimer,  a  j 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  ex-  I 

ecutive,  and  aunt  of  Mrs.  Ar-  A 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  died  in  ' 
Philadelphia  the  same  day  Mr. 
Dryfoos  died.  May  25. 

Mrs.  Talimer  was  the  young¬ 
est  sister  of  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

Her  other  surviving  nephews 
and  nieces  are  Col.  William  Van 
Dyke  Ochs  and  Adolph  Shelby 
Ochs,  both  of  Chattanooga ;  Mrs. 
Theodore  D.  Palmer  of  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla;  George  W. 
Oakes  of  Washington;  John  B. 
Oakes  of  New  York.  She  was 
also  the  aunt  of  the  late  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  who  was 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

• 

Dean  Goes  to  Africa 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  will  be  Africa- 
bound  this  summer  to  conduct 
workshops  under  contract  with 
the  State  department.  Sessions 
will  be  held  in  July  and  August 
at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia;  Dar- 
es-Salaam,  Tanganyika,  and 
Lagos,  Nigeria.  They  are  a 
project  of  the  African-Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  New  York. 
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Scrappy  Daily  Ends 
Long  Political  Reign 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


VICTORY  IS  SWEET — Norris  J.  Nolson  (right),  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Calumet  Publishing  Company  and  two  of  his  editors  hold  a  copy 
of  post-election  day  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet  proclaiming 
their  candidate's  success.  With  Mr.  Norris  are  John  Gaspar  (left), 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Calumet,  and  Jere  Hagan,  editor-in-chief 
of  company's  publications. 


Chicago 

Odds  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet  one  day  bursting 
forth  as  a  giant  killer  could 
easily  have  been  termed  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

But  the  scrappy  little  newspa¬ 
per  in  Chicago’s  far  southeast 
steel  mill  district,  with  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  match,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  i-eaders,  unseated 
an  alderman  who  had  been  in 
office  18  years  and  who  latterly, 
the  newspaper  claimed,  had  been 
shamefully  neglecting  his  con¬ 
stituents. 

There  are  35,203  voters  in  the 
Ward.  John  J.  Buchanan,  39,  an 
insurance  man  who  ran  under  a 
“People’s  Candidate’’  label,  won 
over  Emil  J.  Pacini,  City  Coun¬ 
cil  powerhouse,  13,331  votes  to 
11,394.  The  total  balloting  was 
74  percent  of  the  ward’s  regis¬ 
tered  voters. 

The  Daily  Calumet  has  13,274 
subscribers  (E&P  Year  Book, 
1963),  a  few  less  than  voted  for 
Buchanan. 

Started  Quietly 

The  campaign  to  break  Pa¬ 
cini’s  long  hold  on  the  alder- 
manic  office  started  quietly, 
gained  momentum  gradually  and 
was  culminated  in  the  roaring 
crescendo  of  a  220-point  head¬ 
line  clarioning  “IT’S  BUCHAN¬ 
AN”  and  a  victory  celebration 
in  the  new  alderman’s  headquar¬ 
ters  that  a  candidate’s  adher¬ 
ents  hadn’t  witnessed  in  two 
decades. 

Buchanan  swept  42  of  the 
ward’s  70  precincts  in  the  runoff 
election,  reversing  a  48  to  22 
precinct  advantage  gained  by 
Pacini  in  the  primary  election 
less  than  six  weeks  before. 

Young  (30)  and  ebullient 
managing  editor  John  Gaspar 
had  been  building  up  to  the  big 
night  for  five  years  after  leav¬ 
ing  a  clerk’s  job  in  a  steel  mill 
for  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Daily  Calumet. 

He  toiled  many  extra  hours, 
doing  the  legwork  and  the  writ¬ 
ing;  covering  the  candidates, 
writing  about  the  people  of  the 
ward,  people  he  has  known  all 
his  life,  people  he  believed  were 
being  done  many  injustices. 

Mr.  Gaspar  had  a  team  be¬ 
hind  him.  An  experienced  one. 
Heading  the  winning  combina¬ 
tion  was  Norris  J.  Nelson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Calu¬ 
met  Publishing  Company,  which 
puts  out  five  weeklies  and  a 


shopper.  With  the  Calumet 
Daily,  all  are  published  in  Lan¬ 
sing,  Ill.  Two  of  the  weeklies 
are  in  Lansing  and  Calumet 
City.  Others  are  in  Highland, 
Munster  and  Griffith,  Ind. 

Award  Winner 

Mr.  Nelson’s  chief  editorial 
executive  is  Jere  Hagen,  for¬ 
merly  Sunday  editor  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  who  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  all  publications.  Mr. 
Hagen’s  chief  assistant  is  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Washak  Jr.,  associate 
editor,  and  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  Mr.  Washak 
won  the  1961  Editor  of  the  Year 
award  of  the  Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Nelson  took  over  the  Daily 
Calumet  and  the  other  papers 
in  1957.  He  has  seen  it  grow 
from  a  circulation  of  9,000.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Daily  Calumet  is  the  only  com¬ 
munity  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

Growth  has  been  so  steady, 
Mr.  Nelson  said,  that  a  new 
plant  is  under  construction,  will 
be  ready  in  July.  This  plant 
will  house  a  96-page  Goss  press, 
equipped  to  turn  out  four-color 
work.  Other  equipment  will  in¬ 
clude  a  Wood  automatic  plater, 
three  Mergenthaler  linotypes 
and  a  Fairchild  photo  engraver. 

It  will  be  possible  to  turn  out 
two  48-page  papers  at  the  same 
time  on  the  press,  or  one  96- 
])age  paper,  Mr.  Nelson  said. 

Borrowed  Typewriter 

He  and  his  associates  bought 
out  the  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
Journal,  Carl  Wulfing,  who 
started  the  paper  31  years  ago 
with  a  borrowed  typewriter  and 
some  ancient  equipment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Wulfing 
worked  downstairs,  lived  above 
the  plant,  which  has  been  en¬ 
larged  extensively. 

'The  papers  now  have  115  em¬ 
ployes,  operate  with  three  shifts, 
and,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  “without 
a  time  clock.” 

The  Daily  Calumet’s  quiet  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  election  campaign 
featured  an  article  June  28  pro¬ 
filing  Aid.  Buchanan  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  “mayor”  of  Chicago’s 
east  side,  an  unofficial  office  con¬ 
nected  with  an  “Old  Fashion 
Days”  celebration. 

He  was  “elected”  and  the 
Daily  Calumet  ran  a  picture  of 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Pacini, 


shaking  hands  and  congratulat¬ 
ing  Buchanan. 

■rhe  Daily  Calumet  didn’t 
mention  Buchanan  again  until 
mid-November  when  Mr.  Gaspar 
said  briefly  in  a  column  that 
“some  political  party”  should 
look  into  his  attributes. 

Announces  Candidacy 

On  Dec.  11  Buchanan  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  an  aldermanic 
candidate,  announcing  he  was 
not  seeking  any  party  endorse¬ 
ment. 

Feb.  15  the  Daily  Calumet 
ran  a  page  one  editorial  call¬ 
ing  for  Aid.  Pacini’s  retirement, 
basing  its  judgment  on  unsolved 
problems  of  air  pollution,  illegal 
garbage  dumping,  broken  streets 
and  curbing,  noisy,  disreputable 
taverns. 

Stories  about  Buchanan’s  cam¬ 
paign  followed.  The  Daily  Calu¬ 
met  also  carried  stories  on  Aid. 
Pacini  and  other  candidates. 

Taking  the  editorial  position 
that  the  10th  ward  instead  of 
being  Chicago’s  “gateway”  from 
the  southeast,  “looks  more  like 
an  alleyway,”  the  Daily  Calu¬ 
met’s  campaign  began  to  speed 
up. 

The  paper  ran  cartoons  and 
front-page  letters  to  the  editor 
complaining  about  Aid.  Pacini’s 
lack  of  action  to  clean  up  the 
ward. 

Ran  Photo  Series 

On  election  day,  Feb.  26,  Bu¬ 
chanan  forced  Aid.  Pacini  into 
a  runoff.  The  Daily  Camulet 
then  began  a  graphic  picture 
series  showing  flourishing  gar¬ 
bage  dumps,  heavily  loaded 
trucks  speeding  through  ward 


streets,  flooded  alleys  and 
streets. 

The  steady  barrage  continued 
right  up  to  election  day,  April  2. 

This  was  not  the  only  time 
Pacini  had  encountered  the 
Daily  Calumet.  The  first  time 
was  more  pleasant. 

In  1938  he  was  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  to  then  Aid.  William  A. 
Rowan,  who  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Calumet  before 
entering  politics  in  1926.  Rowan, 
now  dead,  later  was  elected  to 
Congress.  Pacini,  with  Rowan’s 
support,  was  elected  alderman 
in  1945  in  an  election  to  fill  a 
vacancy. 

• 

Weekly  Owners  Buy 
Publishing  Center 

Salt  Lake  City 

Controlling  stock  interest  in 
the  News  Publishing  (Denter,  40 
West  Bowers  Way  (2100 
South),  has  been  purchased  by 
three  Utah  weekly  newspaper 
publishers. 

James  M.  Cornwell,  publisher 
of  the  Murray  Eagle,  said  that 
he,  Charles  W.  Claybaugh,  Brig¬ 
ham  City,  and  E.  Russell  Innes, 
Lehi,  had  purchased  for  an  un¬ 
disclosed  sum  the  interests  of 
Robert  Crosby,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
and  Glenn  Cushman,  Salt  Lake. 

The  three  also  acquired  stock 
from  John  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
Longview,  Wash.,  and  Robert 
W.  Chandler,  Bend,  Ore.,  both 
of  whom  retain  minority  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  publishing  plant  pro¬ 
duces  two  weekly  papers,  one 
in  Ada  Coimty,  Idaho,  and  the 
other  in  Sandy,  Utah,  with  a 
web  offset  process. 
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A  Puzzlement:  Union 
Pose  on  Bargaining 


Chi.  Tribune  i 
Dickers  for  ] 
Gore  Papers  i 


An  apparent  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  Unions’  dislike  of  a 
“pattern”  contract  and  their 
leaders’  advocacy  of  a  joint  bar¬ 
gaining  council  poses  a  “puzzle¬ 
ment”  to  New  York’s  newspaper 
publishers. 

His  views  of  the  problem  were 
presented  by  Donald  R.  McVay, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City,  in  a  recent  discussion 
at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  Earlier,  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  New  York 
T3^graphical  Union,  had  given 
his  analysis  of  the  recent  strike 
and  shutdown  and  proposed  a 
labor-management  council  to 
prevent  a  recurrence. 

Pattern  Began  in  1950 

Mr.  McVay  noted  that  the 
socalled  “pattern”  settlement 
dated  back  to  1950  after  the 
guild  had  struck  the  World- 
Telegram.  Previously,  he  said, 
each  union  negotiated  its  own 
contract  in  its  own  w'ay. 

“Until  recent  times,”  Mr,  Mc¬ 
Vay  said,  “the  sole  thrust  and 
the  only  aim  of  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  craft  unions,  in  collective 
bargaining  was  to  increase  the 
money  in  their  pay  envelopes. 

“The  printers  and  others  in 
the  craft  groups  showed  no  real 
interest  in  what  are  now  called 
‘fringe  benefits’  —  in  fact,  they 
deliberately  forewent  fringe 
benefits  in  favor  of  ever  higher 
wages. 

“Even  while  editorial  and 
commercial  department  em- 
plo3ms  were  still  unorganized, 
more  than  25  years  ago,  they 
received  some  fringe  benefits  not 
given  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  covered  by  craft  union 
agreements.  The  rise  of  the 
Guild,  the  CIO  vertical  type 
labor  organization,  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  concepts  of  bar¬ 
gaining  aims,  produced  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  aspects  of  the  present 
situation.  The  Guild  brought 
into  their  agreement  many 
things  in  the  fringe  area  long 
disdained  by  the  craft  unions. 

Benefits  for  All 

“One  effect  of  the  g^rowing 
unity  among  the  newspaper  un¬ 
ions  has  been  a  common  demand 
by  all  for  the  benefits  that  each 
has  secured  over  the  years. 

“Today  the  printers  and  oth¬ 
ers  demand  benefits  extended  to 
white  collar  workers  many  years 
ago  as  a  substitute  for  wage 
increases. 
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In  the  recent  settlements,  Mr. 
McVay  said,  each  was  negoti¬ 
ated  union  by  union  on  a  “pat¬ 
tern”  of  $12.63,  “despite  the 
union  complaint  about  ‘pattern’ 
bargaining,  after  122  days  of 
strike  (counting  the  Guild’s 
eight-day  strike  of  the  News).” 

“I  confess,”  Mr.  McVay  said, 
“a  considerable  puzzlement  at 
the  apparent  anathema  for  a 
pattern  settlement  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  advocacy  of  uni¬ 
formity  implicit  in  Mr.  Powers’ 
call  for  a  joint  council  on  the 
other.” 

Mr.  McVay  noted  that  “storm 
signals”  already  are  flying  for 
1965  when  contract  discussions 
again  are  scheduled. 

“The  strike  that  closed  New 
York  City  newspapers  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  kept  them  closed 
until  April,  was  not  an  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  downtrodden,  or  for¬ 
gotten.  If  you  a.sk  me  ‘then  what 
was  it’  I  have  to  confess  I  do 
not  know.  This  is  an  honest  and 
unashamed  confession  of  ig^no- 
rance,”  Mr.  McVay  declared. 

Same  Old  Way 

“Did  the  ‘pattern’  method  pre¬ 
vail  because  it  was  easy?  I  don’t 
think  so,”  Mr.  McVay  said. 

“Despite  the  talks  in  April 
and  May  of  1962  between  un¬ 
ions  and  publishers  about  joint 
bargaining,  and  the  current  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  join  council  and 
joint  bargaining,  the  publishers 
and  the  unions,  all  sitting  in  the 
same  building  at  the  same  time, 
negotiated  separately  with  10 
unions  throughout  the  long 
period  beginning  January  26  at 
City  Hall,  to  the  culmination  of 
the  strike  on  March  31,  1963. 

“Settlements  were  made  in 
the  same  old  way,  with  each 
union  separately,  as  each  union 
ticked  off  item  for  item  its 
check  list  of  each  and  every 
item  negotiated  by  its  sister  un¬ 
ion  in  the  Unity  Committee.” 

“What  was  the  difference  in 
the  ‘pattern’  in  1963  —  and  in 
1960,  and  1958,  etc?”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Vay  asked.  “There  were  two 
differences.  The  1963  was  higher 
and  it  was  negotiated  by  some¬ 
body  else. 

“Did  the  ‘pattern’  method  pre¬ 
vail  because  the  publishers 
wanted  it?  I  don’t  think  so,” 
he  added. 

Searching  for  Solution 

The  Publishers’  Association, 
Mr.  McVay  said,  is  searching 
for  ways  to  meet  the  problem, 
“thus  to  avoid  the  curse,  de¬ 
served  or  not,  of  uniformity. 


E&P  Color  Contest 
Entry  Blanks  Ready 

Official  entry  blanks  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  annual  Color 
Awards  Competitions  are  now 
available.  To  obtain  complete 
rules,  and  the  folder  containing 
enough  entry  forms  for  12  color 
advertisements,  write  to  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N,  Y.,  or  to  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Room 
403,  141  East  44th  Street,  New 
York. 

As  in  previous  years,  there 
are  two  separate  competitions, 
for  reproduction  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  submitted  by  newspapers, 
and  for  creative  use  of  color  in 
newspaper  advertising,  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies. 

The  deadline  for  submitting 
entries  is  July  15. 


conformity,  rigidity,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  is  loathesome  to 
the  unions  about  the  ‘package.’  ” 

But,  he  asked  again  referring 
to  the  joint  council  idea,  “how 
can  a  ‘pattern’  be  avoided.  How 
can  any  union  settle  for  any¬ 
thing  different,  not  to  mention 
anything  less,  or  more,  than  a 
sister  union  in  this  scheme  of 
things?” 

Craft  Union  View 

Charles  Lavezoli,  second  vice- 
president  of  New  York  Photo 
Engravers  Union  No.  1,  gave 
his  view  on  “pattern”  bargain¬ 
ing  at  the  same  meeting. 

He  said  the  trend  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  “level  off  wage  in¬ 
creases,  bringing  skilled  work¬ 
ers  down  and  unskilled  workers 
up  to  one  pattern  package”  be¬ 
gan  in  July  1945. 

“The  seed  was  planted  then,” 
he  said,  “and  the  seething  re¬ 
sentment  that  followed  led  to 
the  engravers’  strike  in  1953, 
and  has  been  compounded  since 
until  it  exploded  into  the  recent 
disaster.” 

Mr.  Lavezoli  said  he  favored 
wage  adjustments  on  a  percent¬ 
age  rather  than  a  dollar  basis. 


Washington 
Local  units  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  were  advised 
by  international  officers  this 
week  to  be  cautious  about  mov¬ 
ing  into  closer  liaison  with  man¬ 
agement  in  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  said  there  could  be  no 
quarrel  with  the  desire  to  elimi¬ 
nate  strikes,  but  “collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  collective  strength 
remain  the  backbone  of  trade 
unionism.” 


ClHCAflO 

Negotiations  are  under  way  v 

for  purchase  of  the  Fort  Laud-  v 
erdale  (Fla.)  News  and  tlie  ii 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Suur- 
Sentinel  by  the  Chicago  Tribum,  i: 
officials  of  the  Tribune  Com-  1 
pany  and  the  Gore  Publishing  ,  l  ) 
Company  have  confirmed.  1 

Fred  A.  Nichols,  treasurer  of  r 
the  Tribune  Company,  said  it  I 

was  too  early  to  make  definite  c 

statements  but  he  was  hopeful  > 

an  agreement  could  be  reached.  i 

To  Retain  Management  | 

Mr.  Nichols  added  that  “an  ' 

integral  part  of  the  deal  would 
be  continuation  of  the  present  ^ 

management  and  editorial  pdi-  ^ 

cies  of  the  News  and  Sun-Senti¬ 
nel  because  of  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  Gore  Publishing 
Company  properties.” 

R.  H.  Gore  Sr.,  retired  board 
chairman  of  the  Gore  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  majority 
stockholder,  said  that  protMtim 
of  personnel  and  policies  was 
one  of  his  prime  considerations 
in  the  negotiations. 

“During  all  the  years  we  have  <  ) 
been  building  the  Fort  Laude^ 
dale  News  we  have  had  many 
offers  from  other  publishing 
concerns  to  buy  the  property,’’ 

Mr.  Gore  said.  “In  the  past  we 
have  rejected  all  offers  because 
we  would  only  consider  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  continue  the 
strong  editorial  policies  we  have 
followed  and  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  our  employes  in  their  posi¬ 
tions. 

“The  Tribune  Company  has 
given  us  firm  assurance  on  both 
these  points.” 

The  News  has  an  evening  cir¬ 
culation  of  70,142  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  70,844.  The  morn¬ 
ing  Sun-Sentinel  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  19,885. 

• 


Commercial  department  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  plant  in  Chicopee,  Mass., 
voted,  127  to  94,  for  “no  union”  ^  ^ 
against  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  in  a  bargaining  agent 
election  May  28. 

• 

Acl  Manager  Dies 

Arthur  H.  Gaines,  61,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
News  since  Jan.  1,  1962,  di^ 

May  28  after  collapsing  in  his 
office.  He  had  been  with  the 
News  since  1927. 
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Guild  Warns  Locals  Guild  Loses  in  Vote 
To  Keep  ‘Backbone’ 


Great  Waste 
In  Publicity 
Services  Hit 

Public  relations  practitioners 
were  accused  of  “extravagant 
waste”  by  press  representatives 
in  a  symposium  May  27. 

“There  was  absolutely  no  fall¬ 
ing  otf  in  the  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  mail  received  by  New 
York  newspapers  during  the 
114-day  strike,”  E.  C.  Stein, 
night  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American, 
charged.  “And,”  he  added,  “the 
volume  received  daily  by  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  stag¬ 
gering.  Much  of  it  during  the 
shutdown  still  came  by  special 
messenger. 

“There  is  more  mail  addressed 
to  staff  members  long  since  dead 
than  to  those  alive  and  active.” 

The  specific  question  was: 
“Do  PR  people  have  a  place  in 
society?”  The  consensus  was 
that  they  do,  but  they  need  not 
be  as  wasteful  as  they  are. 

Called  wasteful  were  press 
kits  with  the  same  story  pre¬ 
pared  in  several  different  ways, 
and  with  many  pictures;  press 
junkets  to  which  crowds  are  in¬ 
vited;  and  telegnrams  that  are 
not  justified  by  the  release. 

No  Need  for  Telegrams 

Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post 
columnist,  who  admitted  he  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  upon  pub¬ 
licity  people,  said  one  press 
agent  sends  him  long  telegrams 
daily  even  when  told  it  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

Phyllis  Battelle,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service  columnist,  said  she 
no  longer  goes  on  press  junkets. 

“I  feel  bought,”  she  said. 

For  the  first  time  this  third 
annual  symposium  sponsored  by 
Gary  Wagner,  president,  Wag¬ 
ner  International  Photos,  in¬ 
vited  and  obtained  participation 
from  city  editors  on  newspapers 
outside  of  New  York. 

Among  comments  received 
were: 

Joe  Knack,  city  editor,  Toledo 
Blade:  “No  newspaper  worth 
its  salt  is  going  to  print  a  news 
release  as  you  sent  it.  If  what 
you  send  us  is  news,  we  will 
confirm  it  first  and  then  do  the 
writing.” 

DeWitt  H.  Scott,  Charlotte 
News:  “Please,  oh  please,  don’t 
compromise  our  reporters  with 
gifts  at  Christmas  or  any  other 
time.  We  pay  our  people  to  re¬ 
port  and  edit.” 

Catesby  B.  Cannon  Jr., 
Youngstown  Vindicator:  “Take 
a  check  of  what  part  of  your 
output  is  used.” 

R.  Allen  Durling,  Elizabeth 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


(N.  J.)  Journal:  “I  throw  out 
some  200  press  releases  daily 
because  they  are  not  geared  to 
a  Tocal  angle’  in  which  the 
provincial  press  specializes.” 

• 

Mississippi  GOP 
Runs  Ad  Series 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Mississippi’s  Republican 
party,  which  is  swelling  in  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  its  campaign 
against  the  traditionally  Demo¬ 
cratic  South,  has  taken  to  the 
advertising  columns  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  inform  the  public  of  its 
aims. 

The  first  ad  of  a  series  was 
inserted  in  a  dozen  newspapers 
of  the  state  and  was  the  first  of 
a  monthly  series. 

The  first  ad,  headlined  “You 
are  in  politics  now,”  depicted  a 
young  woman  at  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  looking  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  when  confronted  with 
that  statement.  The  copy  said 
that  everyone  is  taxed,  all  these 
taxes  come  out  of  your  income 
whether  you  favor  the  things 
that  they  are  used  for  or  not. 

It  also  states  that  the  “Repub¬ 
lican  party  is  the  only  party  in 
Mississippi  that  isn’t  tied  hand 
and  foot  to  a  spend-and-spend, 
tax-and-tax  administration  that 
wants  to  control  everything  you 
do.” 


Carpenter  Named 
Bulletin  Ad  Manager 

Richard  W.  Carpenter  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Alfred  J.  Westhoff  has 
been  named  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Carpenter  previously  was 
retail  advertising  manager  and 
Mr.  Westhoff  was  assistant  to 
Charles  W.  Detweiler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director 
who  died  May  11.  John  Krentz- 
lin,  retail  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Before  joining  the  Bulletin, 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Mabley  & 
Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati  fashion 
store,  and  prior  to  that  was 
.sales  promotion  manager,  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland  department 
store. 

• 

Plans  Anti-Refl  Weekly 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Frank  Wallace  of  Jackson  has 
announced  he  will  publish  an 
independent  weekly  newspaper 
here  called  the  Mississippi  Jour- 
naL  First  publication  date  has 
not  been  set.  He  said  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Journal  “intends  to  do 
what  it  can  to  make  the  defeat 
of  communism  the  main  issue  in 
the  1964  presidential  campaign” 
and  give  full  support  of  a  free 
enterprise  economic  system. 


Padlock’s  on  the  Door 
But  Weekly  Comes  Out 


Deef  Riveb,  Iowa 

A  34-year-old  weekly  editor 
published  his  weekly  newspaper 
the  last  two  weeks  while  the 
shop  was  under  padlock  by  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

“It’s  been  kinda  tough  doing 
business  through  the  keyhole 
while  the  government  has  the 
place  padlocked  for  taxes,” 
Charles  V.  Dunham,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Deep  River 
Record,  wrote  in  his  page  one 
column. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
filed  a  lien  against  the  news¬ 
paper’s  equipment  May  21  for 
nonpayment  of  income  and 
withholding  taxes.  1110  amount 
due  was  $550. 

“I  don’t  have  $550  and  I’m 
not  paying  them,”  said  Mr. 
Dunham.  “When  I  get  the 
money  they  will  get  it.” 

Sale  of  the  plant  was  fore¬ 
stalled  when  65  persons,  making 
donations  of  $5  to  $10,  paid  off 
the  lien. 

The  four-page  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  town  of  329  per¬ 
sons  has  a  circulation  of  1,280 
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subscribers.  Deep  River  is  about 
75  miles  east  of  Des  Moines. 

The  government  locked  the 
door  of  the  shop,  but  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  protested  that  he  lived 
there  and  the  plant  couldn’t  be 
padlocked.  He  removed  the  door 
form  the  hinges. 

In  getting  out  the  May  23 
issue  and  one  on  May  27  in 
advance  of  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday,  Mr.  Dunham  com¬ 
mented: 

“These  people  down  here 
want  a  paper.  They  have  had 
one  for  64  years.” 

“This  is  the  only  newspai)er 
published  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  and 
we  don’t  take  this  opportunity 
lightly  .  .  .  this  setup  is  ideal  in 
one  respect.  If  you  have  any 
complaints,  take  ’em  to  JFK.” 

Mr.  Dunham  came  here  from 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  he 
worked  as  a  printer.  He  says  he 
has  worked  on  at  least  40 
papers  around  the  country. 

A  16-year-old  girl  sets  type 
and  helps  him  with  the  press. 


Schmidt  Receives 
Prize  for  Courage 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  presented  its  journal¬ 
ism  awards  May  28  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  1,000  persons  in 
New  York. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper 
categories  were: 

Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  New 
York  Times,  the  George  Polk 
Award  for  “the  best  reporting 
requiring  exceptional  couragre 
and  enterprise  abroad.”  He  dish 
guised  himself  as  a  Kurdish 
tribesman  to  cover  a  revolt  iMt 
summer. 

Andrew  C.  Borowiec,  AP, 
wire  service  reporting. 

Hector  Rondon,  La  Repub- 
lica,  Venezuela,  photography. 

Flora  Lewis,  Washington  Post, 
foreign  affairs. 

Joseph  A.  Livingston,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  business  news. 

Horst  Faas,  AP,  photog^raphy 
citation. 

Winners  in  broadcast  and 
magazine  categories  were:  Sid¬ 
ney  Lazard,  ABC ;  Scott  Berner, 
NBC;  Robert  B.  Kaiser,  Time- 
Life  ;  Alexander  Kendrick,  CBS ; 
John  E.  Pearson,  Business 
Week;  and  Peter  Dehmel  and 
Klaus  Dehmel,  NBC. 

• 

Separate  Negro  News 
Editions  Abandoned 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Under  the  new  ownership  of 
Carmage  Walls,  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser  and  the  Alabama 
Journal  are  abandoning  sepa¬ 
rate  editions  for  Negro  news. 

News  of  interest  to  Neg^roes 
will  be  carried  in  all  editions 
of  the  two  papers,  Mr.  Walls 
said.  The  change  in  policy,  he 
explained,  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  later  deadlines.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  editions  heretofore  have  re¬ 
quired  earlier  deadlines  because 
of  the  extra  work  in  the  press- 


Qnints’  Photog  Dies 

Toronto 

Fred  Davis,  official  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Dionne  quintup¬ 
lets,  died  May  27.  It  was  just 
29  years  ago.  May  28,  1934, 
that  the  Toronto  Star  sent  him 
to  Callander,  Ont.  He  made  the 
first  pictures  of  the  famous 
babies.  For  the  next  six  years 
his  exclusive  photos  were  syn¬ 
dicated. 

Albert  Evan  Ball 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Albert  Evan  Ball,  67,  a  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  man- 
agfer  of  the  old  Detroit  Times 
for  38  years,  died  here  May  24. 
In  recent  years  he  had  worked 
for  the  Royal  Oak  Tribune. 


‘MISERY  MERCHANTS’ 


Paper  and  Station 
Expose  City  Slums 


Chicago 

An  experiment  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  television 
station  WBBM  in  jointly  re¬ 
porting  the  facts  on  a  major 
problem  confronting  the  com¬ 
munity  is  unfolding. 

Last  week  the  Daily  News 
b^an  what  its  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  dimension  in 
investigative  reporting  and  a 
journalistic  first  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper.  It  is  a  series  of 
stories  and  photos  on  Chicago’s 
sordid  slums  condition. 

The  Daily  News  said  editori¬ 
ally  that  the  newspaper  is  proud 
of  the  joint  effort  which  teamed 
newspaper  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  with  reporters  and 
cameramen  of  WBBM  to  probe 
the  story  in  depth. 

Mr.  Fanning  added: 

“We  of  the  Daily  News  are 
looking  forward  to  future  op¬ 
portunities  to  collaborate.  We 
think  this  team  effort  has  effec¬ 
tively  demonstrated  how  the 
public  interest  can  be  served 
through  such  a  joint  venture. 


tain  the  stories  series  titled 
“Misery  Merchants  of  1963.” 

Stories  are  being  played  big 
each  day  in  the  newspaper  and 
in  half-hour  documentaries  in 
two  segments  on  tv,  as  well  as 
day-to-day  tv  coverage. 

The  Daily  News  team  was 
comprised  of  five  reporters  and 
four  photographers.  They 
worked  with  three  WBBM  news¬ 
men  and  a  camera  crew.  All 
operated  out  of  secret  headquar¬ 
ters  in  a  downtown  office  build¬ 
ing. 

Daily  News  staff  writer  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Stout  and  tv  newsman 
Hugh  Hill,  WBBM  special 
events  chief,  directed  the  work. 

Other  Daily  News  team  mem¬ 
bers  were  reporters  Ron  Chiz- 
ever,  John  Culhane,  Betty  Flynn 
and  Dean  Schoelkopf,  and  pho¬ 
tographers  Robert  Stiewe,  Hart- 
land  Klotz,  Edmund  Jarecki  and 
Mat  Anderson. 

On  the  tv  team  were  news¬ 
men  Arthur  Aman  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Goldberg  and  cameraman 
Don  Norling. 

The  Daily  News  described  it: 


Unique  Attributes 


Adjustments  Made 


“The  undertaking  emphasizes 
the  unique  attributes  of  each 
medium  and  the  response  we 
have  had  up  to  this  time  per¬ 
suades  us  there  are  exciting 
possibilities  for  the  future.” 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News  (WBBM  is  a 
CBS  affiliate),  departed  from  a 
prepared  script  while  address¬ 
ing  the  Broadcast  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  to  remark  that 
coverage  of  the  slums  story  is 
“an  enormous  breakthrough  in 
the  relationship  between  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspapers.” 

He  said  he  hoped  the  project 
will  lead  to  similar  experiments 
elsewhere  in  the  nation,  adding: 

“The  ultimate  goal  of  print 
and  broadcasting  should  be  that 
all  Americans  will  turn  to  both 
for  their  information.  The  two 
are  complementary.” 

The  series  has  described  and 
pictured  shocking  conditions  in 
slum  areas;  stories  about 
crumbling  buildingfs,  dangerous 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring 
conditions ;  sickening  accounts 
of  children  being  bitten  by  rats. 

Months  of  Probing 

The  newspaper  and  tv  teams 
spent  months  poking  into  what 
the  Daily  News  described  as  the 
“city’s  crummiest  crannies”  and 
in  tedious  record-digging  to  ob- 


“Our  reporters  had  to  adjust 
to  traveling  with  a  tv  camera 
and  crew  and  the  tv  men  had  to 
accustom  to  the  non-pictorial 
drudgery  of  thumbing  through 
stacks  of  musty  records.” 

The  series  not  only  went  into 
the  frightening  conditions  of 
slum  buildings,  but  dug  into  the 
background  and  manipulations 
of  slum  landlords.  It  records  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been 
charged  and  fined  for  building 
violations,  tells  of  exorbitant 
rents  collected  for  dwellings  un¬ 
fit  for  human  habitation,  and 
attacking  enforcement  officials 
for  allowing  lapses  in  the  laws 
designed  to  prevent  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

Thus,  the  series  derives  its 
name  “Merchants  of  Misery.” 


Penn  Editors  Elect 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Blair  M.  Bice,  publisher  of 
Morrison's  Cove  Herald  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Editors.  He  succeeds  Earl  Selby, 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Other  officers  are: 
George  Draut,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot-News,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Donald  P.  Keith,  Easton 
Express,  vicepresident. 
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Joseph  Young 


Mystery  Editor 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Hughes, 
newspaper  woman  and  author 
of  mystery  novels,  will  conduct 
the  mystery  department  in  the 
Sunday  Books  Section  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  She 
succeeds  James  Sandoe,  who, 
after  11  years  as  the  Herald 
Tribune  mystery  reviewer,  has 
resigned  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  his  other  interests. 


Reporter  Is  Lauded  I 

For  Gov’t  Pay  Reform  •, 

WA.SHINGTON 
Washington  Star  columniit 
Joseph  Young  received  th* 
award  of  Mount  Vernon  Clhap. 
ter  of  the  Society  for  Personnd 
Administration  for  contributing 
the  most  to  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  personnel  improvement 
during  1962. 

Mr.  Young’s  column,  “The 
Federal  Spotlight,”  is  written  ' 

specifically  for  and  about  Wash-  ' 

ington’s  258,000  Federal  Gov-  ' 

ernment  employes.  ,  ^  ' 

The  award,  the  first  given  by  ‘ 

this  group  of  Federal  officials,  j  ' 

was  given  to  Mr.  Young  for  his  I  * 

articles  on  the  Government  pay  ! 

reform  structure  which  went 
into  effect  last  October.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  SPA,  the  articles  did  i 
much  to  acquaint  Congress  and  i 
the  general  public  with  the  new  | 
pay  law  which  balances  govern-  ji 
ment  salaries  with  those  in  pri-  j 
vate  industry.  f 

Mr.  Young’s  column  is  fea¬ 
tured  Sunday  through  Friday 
in  the  Star.  ; 


Schmon  and  Nichols 
New  Tribune  Officers 


Chicago 

Directors  of  Ontario  Paper 
Company  Ltd.,  and  the  Tribune 
Company  have  elected  a  new 
president  and  a  new  treasurer, 
respectively. 

Robert  McCormick  Schmon, 
who  has  been  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  development  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  Ontario  Paper,  a  whol¬ 
ly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  succeeds  his 
father,  Arthur  A.  Schmon  as 
president.  The  latter  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company. 

Frederick  A.  Nichols,  who  has 
been  assistant  to  J.  Howard 
Wood,  president  of  the  Tribune 
Company  since  1960,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  company.  He 
succeeds  James  A.  Cotey,  who 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

William  F.  Caplice,  assistant 
auditor  and  controller,  was 
elected  assistant  secretary  of 


Schmon  Nichols 


the  company,  and  the  following  J, 
were  re-elected  at  the  Chicago  ^ 
meeting: 

Mr.  Wood,  president;  W.  D. 
(Don)  Maxwell,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  ;  Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  vice- 
president;  W.  C.  Kurz,  vice- 
president  ;  Fred  J.  Byington  Jr., 
secretary;  Winston  A.  Noiret, 
auditor  and  controller. 

With  Firm  Since  1948 

Mr.  Schmon  joined  Ontario 
Paper  in  1948  and  worked  in 
various  capacities  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  paper  mill  and  wood¬ 
lands  at  Baie  Comeau,  Quebec. 

During  World  War  II  he  was 
a  warrant  officer  pilot  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force.  He  and  his  wife  and 
two  sons  live  in  St.  Catharin^ 
Ontario,  near  Thorold,  Ontario, 
where  the  Ontario  Paper  plant 

IQ 

Mr.  Nichols  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1928  as  a  classified  sales¬ 
man,  working  in  all  divisions  of 
the  advertising  department,  in-  4 1 
eluding  a  seven-year  assignment 
in  the  Tribune’s  New  York 
office. 

In  addition  to  being  Tribune 
company  treasurer,  he  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
American  Publishing  Company 
and  treasurer  of  the  Chic^ 
Tribune  Building  Corporati^ 
and  Chicago  Tribune  Charities, 

Inc. 
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IN  PK( EVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Where  2  Papers  Are 
People’s  Conscience 

fly  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


In  Providence,  where  the  two 
papers  are  owned  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  one  company,  the 
quality  of  the  journalism  is  such 
that  the  Journal  in  the  morning 
and  the  Bulletin  in  the  evening 
have  been  called  the  “conscience 
of  the  people”  of  its  city,  the 
state,  and  even  of  all  New 
England.  The  Bulletin  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  100th  birthday  this 
year.  The  Journal  has  passed  its 
143rd. 

“We  have  competition,”  said 
John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president 
and  publisher. 

You  expected  him  to  talk 
about  the  neighboring  city 
dailies,  the  strong  suburban 
weeklies,  television  and  radio. 

Instead,  he  added  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  bravura:  “our  own 
high  standards.” 

Mr.  Watkins  is  an  editorially 
oriented  publisher.  He  came  up 
through  the  city  rooms  of  the 
Dayton  Journal  and  Herald  and 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  He  served 
the  latter  as  aviation  editor  and 
in  Washington  as  military  edi¬ 
tor  before  1941.  Joining  the 
Journal-Bulletin  in  September, 
1945,  he  became  assistant  to  the 
late  Sevellon  Brown  then  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Watkins  was  elected 
publisher  in  February  1954,  and 
president  in  1961. 

None  of  the  stockholders  and 
directors  ever  try  to  dictate 
policy  or  manage  news,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Watkins.  It  has  been 
agreed  between  the  owners  and 
their  professional  managers  that 
a  newspaper’s  first  responsibility 
is  to  its  readers.  While  some¬ 
times  the  owners  and  directors 
disagree  with  the  policies  the 
newspapers  adopt,  they  do  not 
interfere. 

Certain  Assets 

“The  fact  that  we  have  no 
actual  competition  from  another 
newspaper  definitely  has  its  as¬ 
sets,”  Mr.  Watkins  commented. 
“  We  do  not  have  to  watch  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  other  paper  and 
possibly  be  infiuenced  in  judg¬ 
ment  when  we  don’t  do  what 
the  other  fellow  does.  We  are 
not  rushed  to  get  into  print  with 
news  for  fear  someone  will  beat 
us  with  it.  We  can  and  do  probe 
deeply.  Moreover,  we  are  able  to 
print  all  the  news,  if  not  today, 
at  some  other  time,  accurately 
as  well  as  completely.  Our 
writers  are  given  all  the  time 


they  need  to  prepare  the  best 
possible  story.” 

The  young  publisher,  ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  Edwin  P.  Young,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  also  came  up 
on  the  editorial  side,  and  Michael 
J.  Ogden,  executive  editor,  keeps 
a  constant  eye  on  the  editorial 
content  of  both  the  Journal  and 
the  Bulletin.  Every  day  he  meets 
with  Mr.  Ogden  and  James  J. 
Doyle,  chief  editorial  writer. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons,  an¬ 
other  editorial  meeting  is  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  for  a  review 
and  a  look  ahead.  Attending 
these  meetings  besides  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins  are  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Ogden, 
Mr.  Doyle,  and  Michael  Metcalf, 
newly  named  assistant  to  the 
president. 

When  first  copies  of  each  day’s 
paper  reach  Mr.  Watkins,  he 
goes  over  them  carefully.  He 
considers  clear  writing,  if  not 
fancy  writing,  highly  important. 
Having  been  close  to  the  late 
Henry  L.  Mencken  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  the  right  choice  of 
words  intrigues  him.  He’s  a  bug 
on  accuracy.  Frequent  are  his 
notes  in  red  pencil  commending 
some  stories,  criticizing  and  cor¬ 
recting  others. 

240  on  News  Staff 

There  are  240  on  the  editorial 
staff,  making  it  the  largest 
single  department  on  the  paper, 
providing  readers  with  coverage 
of  39  towns  and  villages  in  the 
state.  The  papers  maintain  19 
full-time  offices  in  Rhode  Island. 

Staff  members  are  also  sent 
from  Providence  to  cover  stories 
outside  the  state,  and  abroad. 

Stories  which  the  papers  cover 
in  other  parts  of  this  country 
generally  are  related  to  the  local 
scene.  For  instance,  it  has  had 
a  team  of  writers  touring  other 
cities  to  find  how  they  were 
handling  mass  transportation 
and  downtown  redevelopment. 

With  the  paper’s  backing  a 
new  bus  terminal  is  ^opening  in 
the  downtown  area.  The  plans 
call  for  relocating  the  railroad 
tracks  that  run  through  the 
center  of  the  city. 

“We  try  to  exercise  continuity 
in  the  effitorial  campaigns  we 
conduct,”  Mr.  Watldns  said. 
“But  we  do  not  want  people  to 
think  of  us  as  a  common  scold.” 

Still  pending  in  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  is  a  fair 
housing  bill.  When  the  matter 


John  C.  A.  Watkins 


first  came  up  several  years  ago, 
Mr.  Watkins  went  outside  of  his 
own  staff  to  get  a  consensus  to 
arrive  at  a  “conscientious 
policy.”  In  his  own  mind,  he  had 
certain  reservations  against 
complete  racial  integration  in 
private  housing  areas,  although 
favoring  no  discrimination  in 
public  housing. 

To  reach  a  decision  on  policy, 
Mr.  Watkins  called  a  meeting 
of  civic  leaders.  They  convinced 
the  publisher  and  his  editors 
that  the  papers  should  go  all  out 
for  fair  housing  legislation. 

The  two  papers  received  the 
Lincoln  University  Curators 
Award  for  “significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  better  human  relations.” 
Especially  cited  was  a  series, 
“Jim  Crow  Goes  to  Church,”  by 
James  N.  Rhea. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr. 
Rhea  said: 

“We  have  turned  an  indignant 
reportorial  eye  on  the  horrible 
slums  of  our  own  state  and  of 
the  country  as  well.  Our  re¬ 
porters  have  exposed  various 
kinds  of  discrimination  against 
minority  groups,  and  our  edi¬ 
torial  writers  have  demanded 
that  justice  be  done  .  .  . 

“Yesterday  it  was  not  our  beat 
to  find  out  what  race  went  to 
what  school  where.  Today  it 
is  .  .  . 

“Once  we  force  ourselves  to 
see  that  good  news  can  be  just 
as  exciting  as  bad  news,  i)erhaps 
we  can  go  a  step  further  and 
try  to  determine  whether  all  bad 
news  is  as  bad  as  it  seems.  .  .  .” 

Independent  in  Politics 

In  politics  the  Journal  and  the 
Bulletin  are  independent.  In  the 
last  campaign  they  supported  a 
Republican  for  (lovemor,  who 
won;  a  Democrat  for  Mayor  of 
Providence,  who  won ;  one  Demo¬ 
crat  for  Congress,  who  won; 
and  one  Republican  for  Con¬ 
gress,  who  lost. 

“We  try  to  maintain  a  sane 
editorial  policy  on  all  political 
questions,  national  and  local,” 
Mr.  Watkins  said.  “We  try  to 
give  all  viewpoints,  however,  to 
our  readers.  Thus  we  publish 
William  F.  Buckley,  conserva¬ 
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tive  columnist,  and  Max  Freed¬ 
man,  formerly  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  a  liberal.” 

The  Journal  and  Bulletin  re¬ 
ceived  this  year’s  Sevellon 
Brown  Memorial  Award,  deemed 
the  highest  competitive  honor  in 
New  England  journalism,  for 
its  intensive  voter  education 
drive  in  the  1962  campaign. 

In  one  month  the  papers 
devoted  more  than  500  columns 
of  space  to  covering  nearly  all 
of  the  700  candidates  for  public 
office  in  the  state.  This  included 
profiles,  backgrounding  of  issues, 
pre-election  summaries,  and 
question-and-answer  features. 

Accepting  the  award  from  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association, 
Mr.  Ogden  said:  “It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  once  agrain  that  an  in¬ 
formed  electorate  is  one  that 
will  act  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  community. 

“Through  the  years  this  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin,  not  always  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  politicians,  perhaps, 
who  would  prefer  sometimes  that 
their  machinations  and  even 
some  of  their  qualifications  not 
be  brought  to  light.” 

Ad  Copy  Scrutinized 

Mr.  Watkins  and  his  staff  edit 
advertising  as  strictly  as  they 
do  editorial  copy.  Many  ads 
must  be  revised  to  meet  their 
standards  or  they  are  rejected. 
What  are  published  are  plainly 
labeled  advertising.  Each  year 
Pillsbury  arranges  with  news¬ 
papers  to  distribute  a  supple¬ 
ment.  For  Providence,  the 
presses  were  stopped  and  each 
page  of  the  supplement  was 
printed  with  “advt.” 

The  policy  of  “readers  first” 
has  paid  off  through  the  years. 
An  historian  summing  up  the 
history  of  journalism  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  a  book  entitled  “The 
Providence  Plantations  for  250 
Years”  wrote: 

“Of  the  79  newspapers  that  at 
different  times  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Providence,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  ranks  easily  first  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Rhode  Island  people.  The 
history  of  the  state  could  be 
written  from  its  files.  All  the 
brightest  and  ablest  of  Rhode 
Island  writers  have  contributed 
to  its  columns.  In  its  editorial 
and  other  utterances  it  has 
invariably  refiected  the  essen¬ 
tial  j)eculiarities  of  Rhode  Island 
life.  And  so  long  as  the  state 
retains  its  individuality  and 
conservative  habits,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  will  be  character¬ 
ized  by  the  same  qualities  of 
sound  thought,  moral  tone,  and 
vigorous  activity,  which  have 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Stamp  Plans  Called 
Aid  To  Ad  Linage 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Chevy  Calls  Papers  ‘Most  Urgent’  Media 


reproduction  in  recent  yean, 
newspaper  advertisin;?  offers  an 
advantage  once  the  nearly  ex- 
elusive  realm  of  magazines— 
fine  color  printing  and  colorful 
illustrations  that  create  strong 
1^1  and  favorable  product  impres- 
sions  both  with  readers  in  the 
market  for  a  new  car  now  and 
with  those  who  will  buy  in  the 
future.” 

added  that  in  addition  to 
liking  newspapers  for  all  these 
K  reasons,  Chevrolet  is  partial  to 

D  them  “l^cause  of  the  very  flex- 

ible  way  in  which  they  can  be 
W  coordinated  with  sales.” 

W  As  an  example  of  “exactly 

r  how  important  we  think  news- 

papers  are,”  Mr.  Uren  showed 
18  ROP  color  ads,  some  in  two 
colors,  others  in  four  colors, 
that  Chevrolet  scheduled  from 
February  through  June  of  this 

. year  in  key  markets. 

i  “We  believe  that  they  repre- 

sent  the  largest  number  of  con- 
secutive  ROP  color  newspaper 
ads  ever  run  by  any  single  ad- 
vertiser — certainly  the  largest 
number  ever  to  appear  in  the 
space  of  just  five  months,”  Mr. 
Uren 

He  noted  that  any  color  ^ 
can  present  a  problem  in  regis- 
tration,  position,  etc.  He  said 
any  of  Chevrolet’s  18  color  ads 
I  »siitant  adver-  “could  have  been  a  proWfiH 
•f  Corp..  i*  intro-  j^jeed,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
’Hadden  cooperation  of  you  ge^Jj 

tativM  iu$t  what  here  and  of  the  newspapen 

Jvor+ising.  you  represent.” 
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Detroit 

Newspapers  are  “the  core”  of 
Chevrolet’s  advertising  because 
they  are  the  “most  local,  retail 
and  urgent  of  the  media  we  use,” 
according  to  Carl  Uren,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  for 
Chevrolet  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Speaking  before  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Mr. 
Uren  said  that  because  Chevro¬ 
let  feels  this  way  about  news¬ 
papers,  it  finds  the  medium  the 
“most  effective  in  reaching  the 
prospect  at  that  point  in  his 
buying  cycle  when  he  is  about 
ready  to  trade  for  a  new  car.  It 
can  supply  him  with  the  kind 
of  buying  incentives  and  infor¬ 
mation  he  is  interested  in,  in¬ 
cluding  in  many  cases  the  name 
and  address  of  his  local  dealer.” 

Mr.  Uren  continued:  “We  feel, 
too,  that  newspapers  —  while 
primarily  directed  at  the  new- 
car  buyer  in  general — also  gives 
us  some  of  the  advantages  of 
more  specialized  media,  such  as 
direct  mail.  Because  newspaper 
readership  is  nearly  universal, 
we  know  that  at  the  same  time 
we  are  reaching  that  mass  audi¬ 
ence,  we  are  reaching  the  single, 
most  likely  group  of  prospects 
we  have — present  and  satisfied 
Chevrolet  owners. 

“In  addition,”  Mr.  Uren  went 
on,  “because  of  the  great  strides 
made  in  newspaper  ROP  color 


Ad-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Chief  Exec*8  Role 


Don’t  ever  eat  your  heart  out 
thinking  you  could  have  gotten 
your  newspaper  on  a  firm’s  ad 
schedule  if  only  you  could  have 
talked  to  the  company’s  chief 
executive — He  seldom  has  a  say 

in  such  matters. 

*  *  * 

L  At  least  that’s  what  the  Na- 
'  tional  Industrial  Conference 
Board  found  out  in  a  survey  of 
183  American  manufacturing 
firms  to  determine  the  chief 
exec’s  role  in  marketing.  Market¬ 
ing  and  sales  activities  take  up 
one-fourth  of  the  average  chief 
exec’s  working  time.  One  in  three 
top  execs  devotes  at  least  one- 
third  of  his  time  to  marketing, 
and  one  in  four  devotes  at  least 
half  of  his  time. 

In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
firms  surveyed,  the  chief  exec  has 
virtually  no  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  company’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  80%  do  not  review 
or  approve  ad  copy  or  layouts. 
These  decisions,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  media  and  radio-tv  tal¬ 
ent,  are  generally  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
firm’s  ad  program. 

}  Some  58%  of  the  chief  execs 
surveyed  by  NICB  come  pri¬ 
marily  from  marketing  back¬ 
grounds,  while  39%  have  been 
trained  chiefly  in  production  and 
23%  in  finance. 

*  *  # 

Several  factors  in  addition  to 
background  determine  how  much 
time  the  chief  exec  spends  on 
marketing,  the  NICB  survey 
points  out.  One  important  con¬ 
sideration  :  managerial  philoso¬ 
phy.  A  large  number  of  respond¬ 
ents  explain  that  under  present 
conditions,  marketing  is  a  major 
key  to  corporate  success.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  say,  the  chief  exec 
not  only  must  provide  marketing 
leadership  but  be  a  regular  and 
active  participant  in  the  firm’s 
marketing  effort. 

Two  other  primary  factors:  the 
company’s  situation  or  problems 
at  a  given  time,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  marketing  in  the 
firm’s  operations. 

Development  of  marketing 
►  budgets,  strategies,  and  sales 
policies,  the  selection  of  market¬ 
ing  executives,  and  the  direction 
of  the  company’s  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  are  a  main 
sphere  of  interest  for  nearly  all 
chief  execs.  While  some  are  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  one  or  more  of 
these,  the  typical  top  tycoon 
t«ds  to  restrict  his  role  primar¬ 
ily  to  reviewing  and  approving 
such  activities. 


RETAIL  SURVEY: 

Trading  Stamps  May 
Save  Cairo  Economy 


Cairo,  HI. 

Forty  years  is  a  long  time 
to  take  a  beating  and  still  at¬ 
tempt  a  comeback.  But  that’s 
what  this  river  town  of  9,300 
citizens  is  doing,  with  the  help 
of  the  Cairo  Evening  Citizen. 

The  comeback  campaign,  hing¬ 
ing  on  distribution  of  trading 
stamps,  was  hatched  during  a 
trip  to  a  dam  site  meeting  by 
Martin  Brown,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Citizen,  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  a  director  of 
the  Cairo  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation. 

Several  Cairo  (pronounced 
like  pharoah)  merchants  had 
considered  the  stamp  idea  at 
various  times,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
but  the  discussion  in  which  he 
participated  resulted  in  a  plan 
of  action  for  pre-selling  inter¬ 
ested  retailers.  It  was  agreed 
that  any  merchant  participating 
had  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
division. 

Plan  S<dd  Easily 

It  was  not  difficult  to  sell  the 
plan,  Mr.  Brown  said,  on  the 
premise  that  it  would  keep 
Cairo  business  at  home,  while 
serving  as  a  valuable  sales  in¬ 
centive  to  residents  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tri-state  area. 

(Cairo  is  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
and  has  a  trading  area  which 
includes  sections  of  Missouri 
and  Kentucky). 

Next  step  was  to  set  up  the 
Cairo  Stamp  Plan  Association, 
a  not  -  for  -  profit  corporation. 
Thingrs  were  to  start  popping 
when  20  merchants  had  agreed 
to  participate  and  paid  $50  fees, 
returnable  in  stamps.  Thirty- 
eight  merchants  originally 
signed.  One  has  dropped  out, 
two  have  been  added. 

A  premium  redemption  cen¬ 
ter  was  set  up  to  match  or  ex¬ 
ceed  those  in  neighboring  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.,  and  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Ky.,  where  sta^p  plans 
were  operating. 

Paper  was  Cautious 

“The  management  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  although  favorable  to  the 
Cairo  Stamp  Plan,  approached 
the  idea  with  some  trepida¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “We 
realized  that  any  additional  cost 
factors  in  merchandising  might 
result  in  a  reduced  advertising 
budget  for  some  merchants.  To 


some  extent  this  has  proven 
the  case,  but  these  merchants 
are  ones  who  reduce  their  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  whim.” 

One  of  Cairo’s  large  super¬ 
markets  has  not  joined  the  plan, 
using  the  advertising  theme 
that  the  store  gdves  savings, 
not  stamps,  Mr.  Brown  said. 
The  Citizen’s  biggest  advertiser, 
also  a  supermarket,  operates  its 
own  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  Brown  agreed  to  run 
stories  in  the  Citizen  concerning 
the  merchants  participating  in 
the  Cairo  Stamp  Plan,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  editorialize  on  its  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  advertising  program  for 
the  plan  since  it  officially  got 
underway  March  1  has  resulted 
in  about  three  additional  pages 
of  advertising  per  month.  Mr. 
Brown  observed: 

Benefit  to  All 

“The  management  of  the  pa¬ 
per  believes  that  any  program 
which  benefits  our  retailers  will 
in  turn  benefit  us.  It  is  too  early 
to  measure  the  complete  effect 
of  the  plan  on  retail  sales  since 
sales  tax  figfures  are  several 
months  late. 

“One  definite  advantage  is 
the  increased  membership  of 
RMA  and  the  support  of  its 
regrular  promotions  .  .  .  this 
means  advertising  in  the  Citi¬ 
zen.” 

Cairo  long  ago  was  a  booming 
town,  with  20,000  people.  Its 
population  has  dropped  more 
than  half.  The  surrounding 
southern  Illinois  territory  has 
long  been  a  “distressed  area.” 

But  the  town  keeps  fighting 
back,  or,  as  Mr.  Brown  so  aptly 
says: 

“Here  is  a  community  in  a 
distressed  area  that  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  help  itself  without  gov¬ 
ernment  funds.” 

Few  communities  in  similar 
situations  can  get  that  state¬ 
ment  made  about  them. 

Ex-News  Hen  Named 
ME  of  Curtis  Book 

Jean  Anderson,  at  one  time 
women’s  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  according 
to  Hubbard  H.  Cobb,  editor. 

Miss  Anderson  joined  the 
Journal  in  June  of  1957  as  an 
editorial  apprentice. 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  June  1,  1963 


Paper8ToGet43% 
Of  Banks’  Ad  $$ 

Mutual  savings  banks  plan  to 
spend  $19.5  million  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  1963,  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
The  projected  expenditure  rep¬ 
resents  a  1.6%  increase  over 
the  $19.2  million  spent  in  1962. 

Average  expenditure  for  the 
434  banks  participating  in  the 
survey  is  estimate  at  $44,976, 
or  $2,096  more  than  the  1962 
average  of  $42,880. 

Nearly  half  —  43%  —  of  the 
proposed  expenditure  will  be 
allocated  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Radio  commercials  will 
account  for  11%  and  novelties 
and  give-aways  for  10%.  Major 
emphasis  will  be  upon  savings, 
mortgages,  and  interest  rates. 

Largest  Increase 

The  largest  relative  increases 
in  savings  bank  advertising  this 
year  are  expected  in  Maryland 
(10.9%)  and  New  Jersey  (10.0 
%).  Connecticut  and  New  York 
plan  increases  of  6.3%  and 
0.9%,  respectively.  A  decrease 
of  1.6%  is  indicated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  estimates  do  not  include 
salaries  for  advertising  person¬ 
nel  nor  expenditures  for  new 
account  promotions.  New  ac¬ 
count  campaigns  costing  $1.4 
million  are  planned  by  172 
banks. 

More  than  half  of  the  savings 
banks  employ  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  About  three-fourths  par¬ 
ticipate  in  group  advertising 
programs.  Nearly  one-fifth  of 
savings  banks  subscribe  to  an 
ad  mat  service  and  nearly  three- 
fifths  use  radio  commercials. 

• 

BoA’s  Halloran  Heads 
Special  Library  Unit 

Mrs.  Vera  Halloran  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association, 
New  York  Chapter. 

Howard  Bentley,  librarian  of 
Architectural  Forum  and  House 
and  Home  (Time,  Inc.)  was 
elected  vice-chairman. 

Miss  Janet  Hazlett,  librarian 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  chapter. 

• 

MR&S  Promotes  Black 

William  E.  Black  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  before 
joining  MR&S  in  1949. 
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Stamp  Plana 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

newspaper  field  that  stamp 
plans  take  away  advertising  lin- 
agre.  Actually,”  he  said,  “stamp 
plans  add  newspaper  linage  be¬ 
cause  being  a  promotion  in  it¬ 
self,  the  stamp  plan  requires 
promotion  at  the  local  level. 
And  that  calls  for  newspaper 
advertising,  not  only  by  the 
stamp  company,  but  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  businesses  as  well.” 

According  to  Mr.  Godley,  Mac¬ 
Donald  Plaid  itself  used  14,000,- 
000  lines  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1962.  This  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  many  more  lines 
of  newspaper  advertising  by  the 
20,000  firms  using  MacDonald 
Plaid  Stamps. 

“Then,  too,”  he  added,  “be¬ 
cause  we  advertise  as  a  stamp 
company,  other  stamp  firms  get 
into  the  act.  No  matter  how  you 
look  at  it,  stamps  are  good,  not 
bad,  for  newspaper  linage. 

“Newspapers  should  realize 
that  we  and  they  are  both  try¬ 
ing  to  help  each  other  and  the 
economy  through  unanimity  of 
interests.” 

Large-Size  Space 

Mr.  Godley,  who  joined  Mac¬ 
Donald  14  months  ago  after 
having  been  with  the  Kroger 
Company  some  15  years  as  vice- 
president  —  advertising,  ex¬ 
plained  that  MacDonald’s  own 
advertising  (via  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company)  runs  in  metro¬ 
politan  and  suburban  dailies  on 
A,  B,  and  C  lists  in  29  states. 
The  ads  range  in  size  from  full 
pages  and  double  spreads  down 
to  1500  and  1200-line  insertions. 

“Seldom  do  our  newspaper  ads 
run  less  than  1200  lines,”  Mr. 
Godley  said,  adding  that  for 
1963  MacDonald  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  heavy  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  space,  supplemented  by  some 
radio-tv. 

Linage  Splash 

Newspaper  advertising  men 
in  Chicago  probably  still  re¬ 
member  the  linage  splash  caused 
in  March  of  1962  when  A&P 
first  took  on  MacDonald  Plaid 
Stamps  (E&P,  March  31,  ’62, 
page  136),  and  touched-off  an 
advertising  and  trading  stamp 
battle  that  embroiled  four  ma¬ 
jor  food  chains  in  the  area  and 
more  than  1,000  supermarkets. 
Chicago  newspapers’  65%  gpain 
in  food  linage  from  five  chains 
represented  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  108,000  lines  for  nine  days 
to  273,993  lines  in  1962,  as 
against  166,000  lines  for  the 
like  period  in  1961. 

By  June  of  the  same  year,  the 
linage  splash  had  sent  ripples 
out  as  far  east  as  New  York 


as  A&P  introduced  MacDonald 
Plaid  Stamps  into  the  state, 
causing  competitor  trading 
stamp  firms  to  scramble  onto 
the  promotion  bandwagon  for 
their  own  stamp  plans. 

MacDonald’s  public  relations 
is  handled  by  Edwin  Lee  and 
Associates,  New  York. 

♦  •  * 

STAMP  STUDY 

Three  out  of  every  four  super¬ 
markets  in  the  U.  S.  now  issue 
trading  stamps,  and  68%  of  all 
supermarket  shoppers  regard 
the  collecting  of  stamps  as  at 
least  somewhat  pleasant,  while 
only  17%  find  the  collecting 
of  stamps  annoying.  Twelve  per¬ 
cent  have  no  feeling  about 
stamps,  one  way  or  the  other. 

These  are  among  the  findings 
contained  in  a  Look  magazine 
film  presentation  titled,  “Peo¬ 
ple  and  Supermarkets  Today.” 
The  presentation  is  based  on  a 
Look  research  study  conducted 
earlier  this  year  by  Universal 
Marketing  Research,  Inc.,  an 
affiliate  of  Alfred  Politz  ^ 
search,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Super  Market  Institute.  The 
study,  titled  “National  Survey 
of  Supermarket  Shopping,”  is 
based  on  interviews  conducted 
in  supermarkets  in  28  states. 

Other  Considerations 

Popular  as  trading  stamps  are 
with  consumers,  the  study  shows 
that  other  considerations  are 
more  important  in  keeping  their 
patronage  at  a  supermarket. 
Most  shoppers  (66%)  in  stamp¬ 
issuing  markets  said  they  would 
be  disappointed  if  their  particu¬ 
lar  market  discontinued  stamps, 
but  only  3%  said  they  would 
definitely  change  to  another 
market.  Another  12%  said  they 
would  probably  change  markets. 
Fully  eight  out  of  10  (80%) 
said  they  would  continue  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  same  place  —  stamps 
or  no  stamps. 

The  study  also  showed  that 
supermarket  managers  consider 
trading  stamps  almost  twice  as 
important  as  do  their  customers 
in  building  and  retaining  busi¬ 
ness;  store  managers  inter¬ 
viewed  believed  that  a  store 
issuing  stamps  would  lose  27% 
of  its  customers  if  it  discon¬ 
tinued  them. 

Study  Praised 

William  H.  Preis,  president 
of  the  Trading  Stamp  Institute 
of  America  praised  the  favor¬ 
able  findings  of  the  Look  survey 
as  “evidence  that  trading 
stamps  retain  their  preeminent 
position  as  an  increasingly  pow¬ 
erful  promotional  tool  on  the 
American  supermarket  scene.” 

Mr.  Preis,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Stop  and  Save 
Stamp  Corp.,  South  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  took  exception,  how¬ 


ever,  to  a  statement  from  the 
Look  report  which  said  only  a 
minor  percentage  of  shoppers 
surveyed  would  definitely 
change  to  another  supermarket 
if  stamps  were  dropp^. 

He  said  studies  based  on  sur¬ 
veys  by  trading  .stamp  com¬ 
panies,  which  have  a  direct 
affiliation  with  grocery  chains, 
indicate  a  substantially  higher 
percentage  of  shoppers  would 
change  stores  should  stamps  be 
dropped  from  the  store  at  which 
they  now  trade.  Mr.  Preis  also 
disagreed  with  the  statement 
that  store  managers  interviewed 
in  the  Look  survey  believed  that 
a  store  issuing  stamps  would 
lose  27%  of  its  customers  if  it 
discontinued  them.  He  said  the 
percentage  in  such  a  case  would 
be  in  excess  of  33%%  as  based 
on  TSIA  member  findings. 

Difference  Uncovered 

The  Look  study  uncovered  a 
marked  difference  between  shop¬ 
pers  who  patronize  supermarkets 
that  issue  trading  stamps  and 
those  loyal  to  markets  that  do 
not  issue  stamps. 

For  example,  more  than  half 
the  loyal  patrons  of  non-stamp 
stores  are  in  the  middle-income 
group — families  earning  $5000 
to  $8000  a  year.  Stores  that 
issue  stamps  get  only  37%  of 
their  loyal  customers  from  this 
income  bracket.  The  stamp¬ 
issuing  stores  tend  to  get  most 
of  their  patrons  from  lower- 
income  and  upper-income  fam¬ 
ilies.  Non-stamp  stores  appeal 
more  to  younger  people  than  do 
stamp  stores.  Forty-seven  per 
cent  of  non-stamp  store  cus¬ 
tomers  are  under  35  years  of 
age,  as  compared  with  only  29% 
for  stamp  stores. 

People  over  55  years  of  age 
account  for  10%  of  non-stamp 
store  customers  and  20%  of 
stamp-store  patrons.  Shoppers 
with  children,  especially  young 
children,  are  more  important  to 
stores  that  do  not  issue  trading 
stamps.  Among  loyal  shoppers 
in  stores  without  stamps,  '72% 
have  children.  Only  57%  of 
stamp-store  customers  have 
children. 


In  attitude,  too,  the  stamp- 
store  customer  differs  from  the 
non-stamp  store  customer.  Sixty- 
one  per  cent  of  shoppers  loyal 
to  stores  that  grive  stamps  deal 
with  that  particular  market 
because  of  price  considerations, 
whereas  convenience  is  the  most 
important  factor  (42%)  among 
customers  of  stamp-issuing 
stores  and  price  is  the  second 
most  important  factor  (19%). 

As  for  reactions  to  trading 
stamps,  the  answers  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  of  shopper 
and  the  geographic  area  in 


which  the  interviewing  took 
place.  For  example,  female 
shoppers  like  stamps  more  thw 
male  shoppers  do;  city  shopped 
like  stamps  less  than  rural  or 
suburban  shoppers  do;  and  the 
higher  the  income  of  the  shop, 
per,  the  less  likely  he  or  she  ig 
to  have  anything  nice  to  say 
about  stamps. 

But  whether  or  not  a  shopper 
likes  stamps,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  save  stamps,  or  pass  them 
along  to  people  who  do.  Among 
shoppers  loyal  to  a  market  that 
gives  trading  stamps,  92%  save 
them  for  their  own  use,  while 
another  7%  pass  them  along  to 
friends,  relatives  or  institutions. 
Only  1%  refuse  to  take  the 
stamps  when  they  are  offered. 

While  upper-income  shoppers 
were  least  favorable  in  their 
comments  about  trading  stamps, 
they  are  also  the  most  likely 
(96%)  to  save  stamps  for  their 
own  use.  The  Look  study  shows 
that  of  the  people  who  save 
stamps  97%  are  satisfied  with 
the  products  they  receive  at 
redemption  centers. 

Thrifty?  Wasteful? 

As  to  whether  trading  stamps 
are  thrifty  or  wasteful,  most 
shoppers  (69%)  consider  than 
thrifty,  while  22%  think  they 
are  wasteful,  and  9%  don’t 
know.  Females  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  trading  stamps 
are  thrifty,  with  79%  of  the 
women  shoppers  rating  them  in 
this  category,  compared  with 
57%  of  the  males. 

Also,  household  income  seems 
to  be  a  factor  in  whether  trsuling 
stamps  are  considered  thrifty 
or  wasteful.  Among  lower- 
income  shoppers  (under  $5000), 
75%  gave  a  “thrifty”  rating  to 
stamps,  while  16%  considered 
them  wasteful,  and  9%  didn’t 
know.  Among  middle-inccmie 
shoppers  ($6000  to  $8000  house¬ 
hold  income  annually) ,  the 
“thrifty”  rating  dropped  to 
70%,  and  the  “wasteful”  rating 
increased  to  22%,  while  89!i 
didn’t  know.  And  among  uppe^ 
income  shoppers  ($8000  and 
over),  62%  considered  stamps 
thrifty,  28%  considered  them 
wasteful,  and  10%  didn’t  know. 
• 

Britannica  Featured 
In  N.Y.  Times  Section 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc, 
Chicago,  prepared  a  16-page 
four-color  roto  supplement,  titled 
“The  Knowledge  Explosion,” 
which  ran  in  the  May  26  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  insert,  the  first  Britan¬ 
nica  has  run  in  the  Times,  de¬ 
scribed  its  vast  educational  pub¬ 
lishing  complex  in  text  and 
pictures. 

The  agency  is  McCann-Eriek- 
son,  Inc. 
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Earth-moving  equipment  manufactured  in 
Springfield  is  shipped  at!  over  the  world. 


TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


There  are  12  cities  in  the  nation  proudly  named 
Springfield.  But  only  one  is  a  state  capital,  and 
the  economic  capital  of  an  eleven-county  market; 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS. 

Springfield's  stable  and  prosperous  economy  is 
solidly  based  upon  agriculture,  diversified  industry, 
government  payrolls,  and  a  rapidly  growing  tourist 


and  convention  business.  The  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Illinois  State  Register  provide  strong  coverage 
of  the  market:  100%  in  Sangamon  County  (Spring- 
field)  and  60%  in  the  entire  trading  area. 

And  remember,  outside  of  Chicago,  Springfield  is 
the  third  ranked  newspaper  market  in  population 
and  total  retail  sale  in  the  State  of  Illinois.* 

*S«it»  Management  Survey  0*  Newspaper  MarNets,  1063 
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15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served 
by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  i  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Outside'  of  Chicago,  the  Springfield  market 
ranks  third  in  Food  Sales. 


Sk0tch€d  in  SpringfitHf.  UUnoix  lor  th^ 
lUtno4t  St»t0  Joumxl  and  IHinoia  Stata  Ragtatar  by 
FranMn  McMahon,  notad  Hlinoia  artist 
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The  Peach  State  is  richly  studded 
with  historic  estates  like  the 
Wormsley  Plantation  on  the  Isle 
of  Hope  and  Wild  Heron,  near 
Savannah.  Many  of  these  gracious 
old  homes  and  museums  are 
treasure  troves  of  cherished 
antiques  .  .  .  mementos  of  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  a  bygone 
day.  The  sentimental  and  mate¬ 
rial  values  attached  to  such  col¬ 
lections  often  challenge  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  insurance  men.  So, 
too,  with  the  equipment  of  a 
golfer  teeing  off  at  Augusta  Na¬ 
tional,  and  with  the  shipment  of 
laboratory  animals  leaving  At¬ 
lanta  Municipal  Airport  for  New 
York.  All  are  protected  by  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  inland  marine  in¬ 
surance.  Almost  anything  trans¬ 
portable  or  related  to  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  can  be 
so  insured,  including  bridges, 
pipe  lines  and  T.  V.  transmission 
towers. 

For  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  aspects  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance, 
contact  one  of  the  offices 
listed  below, 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
310  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9307 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  [7^ 

1 10  William  Street  11 1  iJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Aioncy,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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Meet  Metro’s  Salesman  on  Wheels 


Fresno,  Calif. 

Bob  James  does  a  lot  of  driv¬ 
ing  across  seven  states  for 
Metro  Associated  Services  in  his 
goal  of  visiting  250  dailies  and 
2500  weeklies  each  year. 

He  logs  some  35,000  miles  an¬ 
nually  and  isn’t  home  very  much 
with  his  wife  and  three  sons  in 
Fresno. 

When  he  joined  Metro  six 
years  ago,  he  was  driving  a  sta¬ 
tion  wagon  to  stow  away  his 
mat  samples,  proof  books  and 
other  materials.  Two  years  ago 
he  equipped  a  small  Chevrolet 
:  Corvair  bus  as  a  traveling  office, 

I  conveniently  carrying  every- 
:  thing  except  kitchen  facilities 
for  cooking. 

Now  he  has  graduated  to  a 
Chev'rolet  %  ton  pickup  camper 
,  unit,  into  which  he  built  his  own 
!  interior  fixtures  to  have  an  of- 
i  fice-home  away-from-home.  The 
!  compact  office  unit  has  an  elec- 
'  trie  typewriter,  built-in  desk, 
files,  and  storage,  plus  the  usual 
camper  equipment  of  stove,  re¬ 
frigerator,  sink,  bathroom,  and 
double  bed  over  the  cab. 

The  camper  and  extras  cost 
James  about  $5600  but  he  fig¬ 
ures  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
three  years  as  he  saA'es  motel 
and  restaurant  bills  in  his  trav- 
I  els  across  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  cab  is 
air-conditioned  for  hot  weather 
and  the  heavy-duty  power  plant 
i  enables  him  to  stock  up  on  sup- 
j  plies  and  trade  materials,  easily 
traverse  the  many  mountains  in 
his  territory,  and  travel  com- 
I  fortably  at  all  times.  In  addi- 
I  tion,  when  home,  he  can  convert 
I  the  unit  to  family  use  for  fishing 
I  trips  and  vacations. 

i 


Growing  emphasis  on  central- 
I  ized  control  by  American  com- 
i  panics  over  their  foreign  adver- 
i  tising  emerged  as  a  major 
finding  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  of  New 
York  and  London,  international 
media  representatives.  Media 
buyers  and  agency  executives 
in  New  York  serving  interna¬ 
tional  accounts,  and  advertising 
directors  of  international  adver- 
j  tisers  were  among  those  inter- 
I  viewed. 

Although  virtually  all  of  the 
:  foreign  advertising  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  is  placed  through 
associate  or  affiliated  agencies 


* 


TRUE  TRAVELING  SALESMAN— 
Commodious  camper  truck  with 
built-in  office  and  living  quarters 
makes  Bob  James  a  true  traveling 
salesman  lor  Metro  Associated 
Services.  He  covers  35,000  miles 
visiting  250  dailies,  2500  weeklies 
and  handles  paper  work  from 
this  .  .  . 


COMPACT  OFFICE  ON  WHEELS 
— James  built  his  own  office  inside 
pickup  truck  camp  to  help  him 
cover  seven  western  states.  Note 
electric  typewriter,  desk,  files, 
samples,  plus  complete  camper 
equipment. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  James  for¬ 
merly  worked  out  of  the  Toronto 
area  and  was  associated  with 
the  old  North  Toronto  Tribune 
before  World  War  II. 


abroad,  nevertheless  70%  said 
that  media  decisions  are  made 
or  supervised  by  the  home 
agency.  An  additional  23%,  all 
agencies  in  this  case,  stated  that 
on  some  accounts  the  control  or 
direction  is  at  home;  on  others 
it  is  abroad.  The  remaining  7% 
stated  that  control  is  entirely 
abroad. 

One  media  buyer  stated  that 
“the  major  reason  we  keep  con¬ 
trol  over  media  decisions  here  at 
home  is  so  that  we  can  apply 
U.S.  thinking  and  experience  to 
our  problems  abroad.  As  an 
example,  we  find  a  tendency 
among  overseas  advertisers  to 


spread  thin  across  many  publk 
cations.  By  contrast,  we  tend  to 
take  dominating  space  in  fewer 
publications.” 

An  international  media  dire^ 
tor  in  one  of  the  “top-ten* 
agencies  pointed  out  that  sched¬ 
ules  for  overseas  campaigni 
start  with  a  media  plan  from 
the  associate  agency,  in  whidi 
supporting  data  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  recommendations;  thig 
is  then  reviewed  and  checked 
against  data  collected  at  the 
agency’s  headquarters  in  New 
York,  with  result  that  revisioni 
occur  frequently.  ,i  ^ 

Media  Data  Wanted 

The  Powers  survey  revealed 
virtually  unanimous  interest  in 
securing  all  available  data  on 
media  and  markets  abroad.  The 
feeling  was  widely  expressed 
that  a  most  important  service 
which  media  representative* 
could  render  is  to  keep  agencie* 
and  advertisers  informed  on 
marketing  trends  abroad,  and  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  up¬ 
dated  media  information.  One 
of  the  complaints  voiced  was 
that  most  countries  are  far  be¬ 
hind  the  United  States  in  the 
development  by  publishers  of 
readership  studies  and  market 
profiles. 

The  studies  of  newspaper 
readership  prepared  for  the  | 
Asahi  Shimbun  of  Tokyo,  and 
Aftenposten  on  Oslo,  Norway,  ^  ^ 
were  regarded  as  among  the 
finest  coming  from  abroad.  Both 
publications  are  represented  by 
Powers,  which,  besides  New 
York  and  London,  has  offices  in 
Tokyo,  Mexico  City  and  Buenos 
Aires.  The  organization  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  150  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  34  countries. 

• 

Winners  in  Georgia 

Savannah 

Jack  Nelson  and  Reg  Murphy, 
Atlanta  Constitution  team,  won 
the  sweepstakes  prize  in  news¬ 
writing  in  the  Georgia  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  competition.  Robert 
Winter  III  of  the  ValdosUi 
Times  took  the  top  prize  in 
photography. 

• 

Ad  Chief  Appointed 

Jonas  Rosenfield  Jr.,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  Corp.,  has  been  appointed  ,  ^ 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
advertising,  publicity  and  exploi¬ 
tation  for  2()th  Century-Fox. 

• 

Pavone  Changes  Jobs 

Emil  A.  Pavone  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
of  The  Bourbon  Institute.  He 
was  formerly  public  relatiiM 
manager  of  Four  Roses  Di*" 
tillers  Company. 
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Ad  Agencies  Keep  Control 
Over  Foreign  Advertising 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  Wins  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Loeb  Award  for  Distinguished  Reporting 


Once  again  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  cited  for 
its  excellence  in  journalistic  effort.  David  R.  Jones  of 
The  Journal’s  Pittsburgh  news  staff  wrote  the  article 
which  topped  all  nominations  of  business  and  financial 
reporting  by  newspapers. 

“Mr.  Jones’  winning  newspaper  series  reported  the 
history-making  labor  pact  between  the  United  Steelwork¬ 
ers  of  America  and  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation,  in  which 
workers  would  share  in  cost  savings  achieved  through 
automated  techniques  of  steel  production.  Mr.  Jones  was 
the  first  reporter  to  learn  of  the  proposed 
agreement  and  to  grasp  its  significance 
before  the  time  it  was  ready  for  public 
announcement.  The  proposals  of  the 
agreement  were  highly  technical  and 
difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand. 

Mr.  Jones’  series  succeeded  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  agreement  in  simple,  under¬ 
standable  terms.” 

The  above  commentary  was  made  by 
the  Loeb  Awards  Advisory  Committee 


when  making  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Jones  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  plaque  and  $1000  for  his  “contribution  to  a  better 
public  understanding  of  the  free  enterprise  economy  in 
the  United  States.” 

Over  the  years,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  its  editors  and 
reporters,  have  been  recipients  of  such  honors  as  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  awardsfromCoiumbiaUniversity,Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  University  of  Missouri,  Colby  College  and  an¬ 
other  Loeb  Newspaper  Award. 


In  this  year’s 


Ayer  Cup  competition.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  ranked  third  in  excellence  in 
newspaper  typography  among  955  daily 
newspaper  entries. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  aims  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  its  readers  through 
a  better  editorial  content.  Only  in  this 
way  does  any  publication  serve  the  best 
interests  of  its  advertisers. 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Piibilshad  at:  Naw  York,  Waahlngton,  D.  C., 
Chieopaa  Palla,  Maaa.;  CMeago,  Clawalaiid: 
DaHaa;  San  Franeiseo,  RtvaraMa,  CalH. 


AD  AGENCIES: 


Imagination,  Skill 
Needed  in  Ad  Writing 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Since  much  of  the  work  of 
advertising  writers  isn’t  getting 
through  to  the  public  there  is  a 
great  need  for  writers  who  have 
a  driving  ambition  to  score  with 
the  fresh  and  the  convincing, 


Ernest  W.  Eversx 


in  the  opinion  of  Ernest  W. 
Eversz,  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  Chicago  ad  agency. 

Mr.  Eversz,  first  ad  writer 
invited  to  address  the  Michigan 
Writers’  Conference  here,  is 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  agency. 

He  used  the  subject,  should 
ad  writing  be  consider^  as  a 
career,  to  point  out  that  there 
are  many  dedicated  writers  with 
a  yen  and  knack  for  selling  who 
want  nothing  more  or  better 
than  to  create  good  advertising 
campaigns. 

He  advised :  “If  you  can  write, 
if  you  like  to  write,  today’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  offers  an  inter¬ 
esting  challenge  —  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test,  improve,  perfect 
your  basic  writing  skills.  If  you 
react  to  the  thrill  of  digging  for 
new  ideas,  new  approaches,  dis¬ 


covering  new  ways  to  move  and 
persuade  people  —  writing  copy 
is  a  job  well  worth  your  con¬ 
sideration.’’ 

Because  of  public  indifference 
to  advertising  as  shown  by  an 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies’  broad  research 
study,  Mr.  Eversz  said  there  is 
a  need  for  imaginative,  skillful 
writers,  ones  that  can  say  things 
in  a  fresh,  convincing  way. 

*  «  * 

DAILY  NAMES  AGENCY 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
has  named  Foster  Advertising 
Ltd.  to  take  on  exclusive  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  handling  of 
its  entire  advertising  account, 
including  advertising  for  cir¬ 
culation,  national  and  classified 
ad  departments. 

Foster  will  also  work  with  the 
Telegram’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  number  of  assign¬ 
ments,  including  the  opening  of 
the  paper’s  new  multi-million 
dollar  building  next  fall. 

Since  corporate  policy  dic¬ 
tates  that  the  advertising  for 
the  Telegram  and  Baton  Broad¬ 
casting  Ltd.  cannot  be  handled 
by  the  same  agency,  the  account 
of  CF'TO-TV  has  been  relin¬ 
quished  by  Foster  to  James 
Ix)vick  Company. 

The  Foster  appointment  on 
the  Telegram  is  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  Lovick  will  assume 
CFTO-TV  effective  July  1. 

*  •  * 

EMPLOYES  BUY  STOCK 

Montreal 

James  Lovick  has  sold  his  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  to  a  group  of 
employes,  but  will  continue  with 
the  firm  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Lovick,  a  former  teacher 
who  built  his  agency  into  Can¬ 


ada’s  third  largest,  said  the  sale 
involved  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  group  which  took  over 
his  70  percent  of  the  company’s 
stock  was  headed  by  A.  M. 
Shoults  of  Calgary,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Lovick  as  president. 
Employes  owned  the  other  30 
percent  interest. 

The  agency  has  annual  bill¬ 
ings  of  $20,000,000. 

«  4>  « 

MEDIA  DEPT.  CHANGE 

The  media  department  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  —  New 
York  has  been  reorganized  into 
two  operating  groups  and  four 
new  staff  members  have  been 
added,  according  to  John  Nuccio, 
vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  two  operating  groups  are 
headed  by  associate  media  direc¬ 
tors  Bernard  Rasmussen  and 
Mike  Keenan.  Working  in  Mr. 
Rasmussen’s  group  are  senior 
media  buyers  Peter  Borkovitz 
and  John  Nuegel  and  staff  as¬ 
sistant  Howard  Lelchuk. 

Personnel  of  Mr.  Keenan’s 
group  include  senior  media  buy¬ 
ers  Mary  Meahan  and  Mai  Gor¬ 
don,  media  buyer  Lucille  Giorelli 
and  assistant  buyer  Mary  Carl¬ 
son. 

*  *  * 

B&B  NAMES  VEEPS 

Three  new  vicepresidents  have 
been  named  by  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  They  are  Arthur  Heller, 
associate  media  director;  Paul 
W.  Podgus,  account  supervisor 
and  one-time  reporter  on  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  and 
Milton  Sherman,  associate  direc¬ 
tor,  information  management 
department. 

«  «  * 

ACCOUNT  CHANGES 

•  The  $7,000,000  John  H. 
Breck,  Inc.,  account  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
to  handle  advertising  of  its  hair 
preparations,  effective  Aug.  19. 
The  account  has  been  held  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  since 
1957. 

*  *  * 

•  Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  effective  Sept. 
1,  will  shift  from  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.,  which  has  handled 
the  $2,500,000  account  for  the 
past  12  years,  to  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 

4>  *  * 

•  Kupper,  Kimball  and  Van 
Ausdall,  Inc.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  will  handle  advertising 
and  publicity  for  Hartford  Fam¬ 
ily  Research  Bureau,  newly- 
created  media,  product  and  serv¬ 
ice  testing  panel  of  500  families. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Mitchell  Lipman,  a  vice- 
president  of  Ted  Bates  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
a  media  director  of  the  agency. 
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•  Frank  Wulff  hits  joined 
D’Arcy  Advertising  (  ompany. 
New  York,  as  accouni  <  xecutive 
on  the  Studebaker  r,irp.  ac¬ 
count.  He  was  formerl;.  account 
exec  at  Doyle  Dane  liernbach 
Inc.,  servicing  Volkswnaen. 

*  «  4 

•  R.  Post  Eddy  has  joined 
J.  S.  Fullerton,  Inc.,  as  account 
executive.  He  was  ad  dii  ectorof 
Arkay,  Margot  and  Rappi. 

«  4>  * 

•  Karen  J.  Bensen,  formerly 

with  Hockaday  Associates  Inc^ 
named  media  director  of  Dobbe 
Advertising  Company.  . 

*  * 

•  Top  of  the  Fair  which  will 
operate  a  restaurant,  cocktail 
lounge  and  banquet  department 
at  the  top  of  the  World’s  Pair 
Helioport  Building  has  named 
Communications  Affiliates,  Inc., 
to  handle  advertising,  market¬ 
ing,  sales  promotion,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  research. 

«  *  « 

•  Norwegian  America  Line 
will  move  its  account  on  July 
1  from  Albert  Frank,  Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  to  Needham  &  Groh- 
mann,  Inc. 

*  «  * 

•  In  a  move  to  consolidate 
its  imported  liquor  products 
with  a  single  agency,  Heublein, 
Inc.,  has  placed  its  Bell’s  Scotch 
whiskies  with  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Advertising  for  Smirnoff  Vodka 
and  Heublein  Ready-to-Serve 
Cocktails  will  remain  with  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising 
Agency. 

«  *  * 

•  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc., 
has  assigned  a  new  test  product 
to  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc. 

*  «  « 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  William  I.  Truby  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  PR  in  the  U.S.  Brewers 
Association’s  New  York  office. 
He  started  his  newspaper  carea 
on  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  was  chief  of  the  AP 
Bureau  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  the  first  director  of  PR  with 
Alabama’s  Alcoholic  Contrd 
Board.  He  joined  USBA  in  1939. 

*  *  * 

•  Robert  L.  Paterson  and 
Vincent  N.  Gannon  have  bera 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  Inc.  Mr.  Pate^ 
son,  with  H&K  for  15  years,  fo^ 
merly  worked  for  United  Press, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Amity ville  (L.  I.)  Recori 
Mr.  Gannon  joined  H&K  in 
1951. 

*  •  * 

•  Lewis  Thompson  has  been 
named  news  director  of  DonaM 
N.  Martin  and  Company,  publie 
relations  counsel  for  the  EuTO' 
pean  Travel  Commission. 
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Since  1852,  Washington  leaders  have  followed  The  Washington  Star 


$30-Million  Budgeted 
To  Attract  Tourists 


U.  S.  organizations  —  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  state  travel 
offices,  tourist  bureaus,  etc.  — 
are  spending  $30,887,203  an¬ 
nually  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  designed  to  attract  tour¬ 
ists.  An  additional  $7,144,738 
is  being  spent  to  promote  indus¬ 
try. 

These  are  the  findings  of  a 
study  released  recently  by  Holi¬ 
day  magazine  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  both  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 

In  addition,  nei^boring  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas  are  allocating 
the  major  share  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures  to  attract  tourists  and 
vacationers  from  the  continental 
U.  S.  The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Travel  Bureau  will  budget 
$3,161,000  for  this  purpose  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Board  will  budget  $890,672  and 
the  Nassau,  Bahamas,  Develop¬ 
ment  Board  will  budget  $2,510,- 
769  for  the  promotion  of  tour¬ 
ism. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  by 
state,  city  and  organization  of 
just  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  advertising  which  includes 
payments  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  space,  radio-tv  pro¬ 
grams,  direct  mail,  posters,  bill¬ 
boards,  etc.: 

STATE,  AREA  AND 
COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURES— 1962-1963 

ALABAMA 

Birfninfh«in 

lirTnin9h«m  Chamber 

of  Commarca  . $  7,7S0 

Horanca 

Roranca  Chambar  of  Commarca  1,300 
Montgomary 

Alabama  Stata  Buraau  of  Pub¬ 


licity  and  Information  •  .  40,000 

Thaodora 

Ballinqrath  Cardans  .  35,000 

ALASKA 

Junaau 

Alaska  Travel  Division  .  80,000 


ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 

Avalon 

Avalon  Catalina  Island  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commarca  .  2,050 

Bakersfield 

Kern  County  Board  of  Trade . 


Eureka 

Eureka  Chambar  of  Commarca 
and  Humboldt  County  Board 

of  Trade  .  8,000 

Laquna  Beach 

Laguna  Beach  Chambar 

of  Commerce  .  15,000 

La  Jolla 

La  Jolla  Town  Council,  Inc.  ..  1,500 

Los  Angelas 

All-Year  Club  of  Southern 

California  . 

Palm  Springs 

Palm  Springs  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  17,000 

Redding 

Shasta-Cascada  Wonderland 
Association  .  4,400 


San  Bernardino 
San  Bernardino  Chambar 

of  Commarca  . 

San  Diego 

San  Diego  Convention  and 


tourist  Buraau  .  85,800 

San  Francisco 
California  Stata  Chambar 

of  Commarca . 

Redwood  Empire  Association  ..  18,000 

San  Francisco  Convention  and 
Visitors  Buraau  .  300,000 


San  Jose 

Greater  San  Jose  Chambar 
of  Commarca-Convantion 

Buraau  . 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara  Chambar 


^  Commarca  .  12,000 

Santa  Cruz 

Greater  Santa  Crux  Chambar 

of  Commarca  . 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Monica  Chambar 
of  Commarca  .  2,300 

COLORADO 

Aspan 

Aspen  Chamber  of  Commerce  .  5,000 

Boulder 

Boulder  Chamber  of  Commarca  . 

Colorado  Springs 

Colorado  Springs  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  4,700 

Denver 

Colorado  Stata  Advertising 
and  Publicity  Dapartment*  ,  153,000 

Grand  Junction 

Grand  Junction  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  I,20C 

Pueblo 

Pueblo  Chambar  of  Commerce  1,000 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 

Connecticut  Development 
Commission  ..  .  13,000 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Ocean  Hlway  Association  .  20,000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

United  States  Travel  Service, 

United  States  Department 
of  Commerce*  .  1,080,000 

Washington  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  .  12,000 


Jacksonvilla 
Jacksonville  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  18,780 

Jacksonvilla  Beach 
Jacksonvilla  Beach  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  20,000 

Lake  Wales 

Greater  Lake  Wales  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  8,114 

Miami 

Miami-Matro  Publicity 

Department  .  181,000 

Miami  Baach 
City  of  Miami  Baach 
Publicity  and  Public 

Relations  Department .  118,805 

New  Smyrna  Baach 
Greater  New  Smyrna  Baach 

Chamber  of  Commerce  .  1,200 

Ocala 

Ocala-Marion  County  Cham¬ 
bar  of  Commerce  .  18,058 

Panama  CiW 
Panama  City-Bay  County 

Chamber  of  Commarca  .  30,000 

Pensacola 

Municipal  Advertising  Board  ..  38,198 

Pensacola  Baach 

Santa  Rosa  Island  Authority  ...  15,840 

Riviera  Baach 
Riviera  Baach  Chambar 

of  Commarca  .  14,000 

St.  Petersburg 

Greater  St.  Petersburg  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  .  145,000 

Stuart 

Martin  County  Board 

of  Commissioners . 

Tallahassee 
Florida  Development 

Commission*  .  1,800,000 

Tampa 

Greater  Tampa  Chamber 
of  Commarca  .  45,000 


Tarpon  Springs 
Tarpon  Springs  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

Treasure  Island 
Treasure  Island  Chamber 


of  Commerce  .  15,500 

Vero  Baach 

Vero  Beach-Indian  River  County 

Chamber  of  Commerce .  4,500 

West  Palm  Beach 

Greater  West  Palm  Beach- 
Palm  Baach  County  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  .  85,500 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Georgia  Department  of 

Commarca  *  100,000 

Savannah 

Convention  and  Visitors  Buraau  28,500 
Sea  island 

Sea  Island  Company .  24,205 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 

Hawaii  Visitors  Buraau  *  .  507,112 

IDAHO 

Boise 

Greater  Boise  Chambar  of 
Commerce  .  3,000 

Idaho  Departmmt  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Development  *  . . .  82,820 

Idaho  Falls 

Idaho  Falls  Chamber 

of  Commarca  .  180 

Pocatello 

Pocatello  Chambar  of 

Commarca  .  500 

Sandpoint 

Sandpoint  Chamber  of 
Commerce  .  541 

ILUNOIS 

Chicago 

Northern  Great  Lakes 
Area  Council  .  14,000 


Douglas 

Douglas  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

RMstalf 

Flagstaff  Chambar  of 

Commerce,  Inc .  8,800 

Globe 

Globe  Chambar  of  Commerce  2,500 
Phoenix 

Arizona  Development  Board  *  .  30,000 

Arizona  Highways  Magazine . 

Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Valley  of  ^e  Sun  Visitors 

•ureau)  .  107,280 

Tucson 

Sunshine  Climate  Club  .  82,2SI 

ARKANSAS 
Eureka  Springs 

Eureka  Springs  Chambar 

of  Commerce  .  2.034 

UMe  Rock 

Arkansas  Publicity  and 
Parks  Commission*  .  125,000 


FLORIDA 

Bartow 

Greater  Bartow  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Coral  Gables 
Coral  Gables  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

Daytona  Beach 
Daj^na  Baach  Resort  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 
Delray  Beach 
Delray  Beach  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

Fort  Lauderdale 
City  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
Publicity-Advertising 

Department  . 

Fort  Pierce 

Fort  Pierce-St.  Lucie  County 

Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Hollywood 
Hollywood  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Relations*  .  1,500 


IOWA 

38,808  Sioux  City 

Sioux  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 

78.500 

KANSAS 
12,000  Topeka 

Kansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission  *  . 

KENTUCKY 

Frankfort 

21,383  Department  of  Public 

Information  *  .  180,000 

Lexington 

43.500  Chamber  of  Commarca  . 


LOUISIANA 


Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge  Chamber 
of  Commarca  . 

Stata  of  Louisiana,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commarca  and 

Industry  *  . 

II0,IM 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans  Tourist  and 
Convention  Commission  . 

s.m 

Shreveport 

Shreveport  Chambar 
of  Commerce  . 

S,000 

MAINE 

Augusta 

Maine  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  *  . 

125,000 

Northeast  Harbor 

Mount  Desert  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 

400 

Portland 

Greater  Portland  Chambar 
of  Commarca  . 

8,000 

Presque  Isle 

Presque  Isle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 

300 

Rangalav 

Rangalay  Lakes  Region 

Chamber  of  Commarca  . 

7,000 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis 

Maryland  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  *  . 

15,000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Greater  Boston  Chambar 
of  Commarca-Convantion 
and  Tourist  Bureau  . 

The  New  England  Council- 
Vacation  Travel  Development 

8,000 

Vacation-Travel  Division, 
Massachusetts  Department 
of  Commerce  . 

53,000 

Hyannis 

Cape  Cod  Chambar 
of  Commarca  . 

20,000 

Northampton 

Pioneer  Valley  Association,  Inc. 

5,000 

Pittsfield 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference  .... 

42,500 

MICHIGAN 

Bay  City 

East  Michigan  Tourist 

Association  *  . 

15,000 

Benton  Harbor 

Twin  Cities  Area  Chambar 
of  Commerce  . 

Detroit 

Southeast  Michigan  Tourist 
Association  *  . 

l,U7 

Houghton 

Houghton-Hancock  Chambar 
of  Commerce  . 

Ironwood 

Ironwood  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 

3,000 

Lansing 

Michigan  Tourist  Council*  ... 

220,000 

Ludington 

Ludington  Area  Chambar 
of  Commerce  . 

1,200 

Port  Huron 

Greater  Port  Huron-Marysville 
Chambar  of  Commarca  . 

875 

Sault  Sta.  Maria 

Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

Traversa  City 

Traverse  City  Chambar 
of  Commerce  . 

2,000 

MINNESOTA 

Alexandria 

Alexandria  Chambar 
of  Commarca  . 

I.G) 

Duluth 

Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Publicity,  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  . 

14,300 

Lake  Superior  North 

Shore  Association  . 

Minnesota  Arrowhead 
Association  . 

10,000 

Ely 

Ely  Chamber  of  Commarca  ... 

1,728 

Grand  Rapids 

Itasca  County  Development 
Association  . 

500 

St.  Paul 

Minnesota  Department  of 
Busineu  Development*  . 

55,000 

Winona 

Winona  Chambar  of  Commarca 

1,800 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  BMrd  *  . 


I82S« 
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Notice  to  All  Our  Friends 
in  the  Publishing  World: 

If  your  local  dealer  is  a  bit  slow  in  delivering  your  Pontiac  or  Tempest, 

please  be  forgiving. 

The  plant  is  running  at  full  capacity  but 
cannot  quite  keep  abreast  the  demands. 
Management  refuses  to  lower  quality  in  an 
effort  to  meet  the  unprecedented  sales. 

Here’s  one  of  the  glittering  products  that’s  helping  produce  this  remarkable  record. 


Pontiac  Motor  Division  is  enroute  to 
an  All  Time  Record. 


And  Remember;  this  busy  active,  assertive  market  can  be 
reached  in  only  one  way  —  Through 

The  Pontiac  Press 


Represented  by 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 

Detroit  •  New  York  •  ChicaKO 
Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Atlanta 
Los  AnKelea  •  San  Francisco 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


of  Commorc* . 

Utah  Touriit  t  Publicity 
Council  •  . 


Ortqon  Coait  Auociation  .... 
&.000  Portland 

Viiitort  Departmant,  Portland 

Chambar  of  Connmnrca . 

.  Salam 

Travel  Information  Department, 
00,000  Oregon  State  Highway 

Departmant  •  . 

2,700 

PENNSYLVANIA 

I  031 

Tourist  and  Convention  Divi¬ 
sion,  Greater  Erie  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

Gettysburg 

Gettysburg  Travel  Council,  Inc. 
42,142  Harrisburg 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Commerce  •  . 

1,000  Lancaster 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  Tourist 
27,4S0  Bureau  and  Lancaster  County 
Industrial  Development 

Company  . 

10,000  Ligoniar 

Laurel  Highlands,  Inc . 

7,450  Philadelphia 

City  of  Philadelphia, 
Department  of  Commerce  ... 

.  Philadelphia  Convention 

and  Visitors  Bureau  . 

Ilidgw^ 

500  Elk  County  Recreation  Council 
South  Ranova 

Bucktail  Park  Association  . 

3,500  Stroudsburg 

Pocono  Mountains  Vacation 

Bureau,  Inc . 

.  Williamsport 

Greater  Williamsport 

Chambar  of  Commerce . 

York 

Colonial  York  Tourist  Bureau  . 

10.183  RHODE  ISLAND 
21,750  Providence 

Rhode  Island  Development 

.  Council,  Publicity  and 

Recreation  Division  •  . 


Aubuquarque  Industrial 

Development  Service,  Inc.  , 
Las  Cruces 

Mesilio  Valley  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Santa  Fe 

Department  of  Development 

Santa  Fe  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

Silver  City 

Silver  City-Grant  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce . 


SSO-Million 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


VERMONT 

Montpelier 

Vermont  Development 

Departmant  •  . 

Stowe 

Stowe  Area  Association,  Inc. 


MISSOURI 
Jefferson  City 
Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industrial  Development*  .... 
Joplin 

Oxark  Playgrounds  Association 
Lake  Ozark 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks 

Association,  Inc . 

St.  Louis 

Visit  St.  Louis  Committee . 

MONTANA 

Billinas 

Billmgs  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Great  Falls 
Great  Falls  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Helena 

Montana  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

State  Advertising  Department* 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  Game,  Forestation 
and  Parks  Commission  *  , . . . 


NEW  YORK 
Albany 

New  York  State  Departmant 

of  Commerce  *  . . 

Alexandria  Bay 

Alexandria  Bay  Chamber 

of  Commerce . . 

Ausable  Chasm 

Ausable  Chasm  Company  .. 
Buffalo 

Buffalo  Convention  and 

Visitors  Bureau  . 

Lake  George 

Warren  County  Publicity  . . 
New  York 

New  York  Convention  and 

Visitors  Bureau . 

Rochester 

Rochester  Convention  and 

Publicity  Bureau  . 

Schroon  Lake 

Schroon  Lake  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Ticondaroga 

Ticonderoga  Chamber 
of  Commerce . 


15,000  VIRGINIA 
Front  Royal 

500  Front  Royal  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

Norfolk 

250,000  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  and 

Tunnel  District  . 

Convention  and  Tourist 
Buraau-Norfolk  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

5,340  Richmond 

Department  of  Conservation 

17.500  and  Economic  Development- 

Division  of  Public  Relations 
and  Advertising  *  . 

21,000  Virginia  Travel  Council  . 

Roanoke 

.  Roanoke  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

.  Williamsburg 

Jamestown  Foundation  . 

1,500 

WASHINGTON 

37.500  Bremerton 

Bremerton  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

500  Olympia 

Department  of  Commerce 
S.OOO  and  Economic  Development  , 
Seattle 

Washington  State  Ferries  . 

Spokane 

Spokane  Chambar  of  Commerce 
Wenatchee 

ic/mi  Wenatchee  Chambar 

of  Commerce . 

Yakima 

Yakima  Visitors  and 
Convention  Bureau . 


NEVADA 

Carson  City 

State  of  Nevada,  Department 
of  Economic  Development  * 
Las  Vegas 

Clark  County  Fair  and 
Recreation  Board  . 

Las  Vegas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord 

Division  of  Economic 

Development  *  . 

Hampton  Beach 

Hampton  Beach  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Lancaster 

White  Mountains 

Region  Association  . 

Lebanon 

Dartmouth-Lake  Sunapea 

Region  Association  . 

North  Conway 

North  Conway  Chamber 

of  Commerce . 

Peterborough 

The  Monadnock 

Region  Association  . 

Plymouth 

Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Portsmouth 

Seacoast  Regional 

Development  Association  _ 

Wolleboro 

The  Lakes  Region  Association  . 

Wolfaboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  . 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park 

City  of  Asbury  Park  . 

Atlantic  City 

City  of  Atlantic  City,  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  . 

Trenton 

State  Promotion  Section- 
Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development  * 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque 


jgg  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville 

Asheville  Chamber  of 

,500  Commerce,  Inc . 

Fontana  Dam 

, ,,  Fontana  Village  Resort  . 

Manteo 

Dare  County  Tourist  Bureau  .... 
Raleigh 

State  Advertising  Division. 

Ogg  Department  of  Conservation 

and  Development  *  . 

Winston-Salem 

^  Winston-Salem  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . 

ggg  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck 

State  Tourist  Bureau  *  . 

300  Fargo 

Greater  North  Dakota 
Association,  North  Dakota 
500  State  Chambar  of  Commerce 

Grand  Forks 
Grand  Forks  Chamber 
MX)  of  Commerce . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston 

The  Greater  Charleston 
Chambar  of  Commerce  . . . 
Columbia 

Greater  Columbia  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

South  Carolina  State 
Development  Board  *  ... 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

West  Virginia  Department 
of  Commerce  •  . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Custer 

Custer  County  Chambar 

of  Commerce  . . 

Huron 

Huron  Chamber  of  Commerce  , 
Madison 

Madison  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Pierre 

Publicity  Division,  Departmant 

of  Highways*  . 

Philip 

Philip  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Spearflsh 

Spearfish  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Sturgis 

Blank  Hills  Badlands  and 
Lakes  Association . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  . 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

Wisconsin  Conservation 
Department,  Information  and 

Education  Division  *  . 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Auociation 

of  Commerce  . 

Wisconsin  Dells 
Wisconsin  Dells  Regional 
Chambar  of  Commerce,  Inc. 


OHIO 

Columbus 

State  of  Ohio,  Departmant  of 
Industrial  and  ^onomic 
Development  *  . 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  State  Chambar 
of  Commerce  and  De¬ 
velopment  Council  _ 

Oklahoma  Tourist  Bureau 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne 

Wyoming  Travel  Commission* 
Laramie 

Laramie  Chamber  of  Commerce 


OREGON 

Bend 

Deschutes  County 
Advertising  Committee 
Medford 

Medford  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

Newport 


State  government  organization. 


TENNESSEE 

3,350  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  Convention 

and  Visitors  Bureau  . 

700  Gatlinburg 

Gatlinburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 

■  Knoxville 

Knoxville  Tourist  Bureau  . 

Nashville 

Division  of  Tourist  Promotion 


Jo  Foxworth  Heads 
***°  New  York  Ad  Women 

.  Jo  Fojcworth,  copy  group 

7  500  supervisor  for  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York. 

With  McCann  since  1956, 
Miss  Foxworth  also  has  written 
12  000  songfs  and  presently 

■  is  writing  the  book  for  a  musical 
II 000  Louisiana  bayou 

•  country.  A  native  of  Mississippit 
Miss  Foxworth  began  her  ca- 

.  reer  as  a  newspaper  reporter 

there,  moved  over  to  retail  ad- 
103,285  yei-tising  as  ad  manager  for 
three  department  stores  and 
joined  the  agency  field  with  a 
1,500  stint  at  J.  M.  Mathes  before 
joining  McCann. 
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TEXAS 

Austin 

Texas  Highway  Department* 
Corpus  ChristI 

Corpus  Christ!  Area  Con¬ 
vention  and  Tourist  Bureau 
El  Paso 

El  Paso  County  Board 

of  Development . 

Refugio 

Refugio  Count*  Chamber 

of  Commerce  . 

San  Antonio 

San  Antonio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  . 


PAUL  MacCLENNAN 

B«tt  D«v«lopino 
N«wt  Story 


BOBSCHACIKR 

Botf  Sporft 
Foofuro 


BftUCE  SHANKS 

8oit  Cgrtoon 


LEONARD  HALPERT 

Bolt  Opinion 
Writing 


LeROY  SMITH 

Bolt  Editorial 
Boir  Nowi  Sorioi 


BOB  BALME 
Bolt  Pooturo  Story 


PAUL  WIELANO 

Bolt  Nowi  Story 
Not  Under  Doadlino 
Proiiuro 


BARNEY  KERR 
Bolt  Pooturo  Photo 


JACK  HORRtGAN 
Bolt  Sporti  Story 


GEORGE  BUTUR 

Bolt  Sporti  Photo 


EUlOT  SHAPIRO 

Bolt  Nowi  Story 
Undor  Doodlino 

Proiiuro 


BOB  SMITH 

Bolt  Nowi  Photo 


These  13  members  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  Staff  won  14  of  the  16  First 
Prizes  in  The  American  Newspaper  Guild’s  Niagara  Frontier  Competition 


People  create  newspapers  and  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  the  people  who  are 
recognized  for  their  accurate  news  coverage,  graphic  pictures,  poignant  cartoons  and 
skillful  editing  of  the  news.  News  readers  get  the  most  news  and  the  finest  features — ingre¬ 
dients  which  make  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  a  newspaper  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

This  talented  team  of  editors  and  reporters  lives  up  to  the  highest  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards  to  produce  one  of  the  nation’s  great  newspapers. 


8  out  of  10  families  in  the  Buffalo  market  read  The  News  —  clear  evidence  that  edito¬ 
rial  excellence  wins  reader  confidence.  For  reader  response  in  this  big  metropolitan 
market,  buy  The  News.  It’s  the  one  paper  that  does  the  whole  job. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS! 


Color  Dresses-Up 
Salad  Dressing  Ads 


Full-page,  full-color  ads  and 
two-color  1750-line  ads  in  14 
newspapers  in  11  major  east¬ 
ern  markets  are  being  used  by 
Pfeiffer’s  Foods,  Inc.,  as  part 
of  the  biggest  salad  dressing 
promotion  in  its  history. 

Theme  of  the  campaign  (via 
Weightman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia) 
is:  “Pfeiffer’s  Is  the  Man’s 
Salad  Dressing.”  First  ad  is 
headlined:  “How  to  make  steak 
house  salads  for  your  husband.” 
All  ads  have  coupons  redeemable 
at  grocery  checkout  counters  for 
an  8c-off  deal  on  various  Pfeif¬ 
fer  dressings. 

Three  ads  are  already  firm 
and  are  scheduled  for  June, 
July,  and  September  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers :  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin; 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record  Times  -  Leader 
News;  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
U  nion  Knickerbocker  News; 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News;  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  Times-Union;  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal  Post- 
Standard;  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  -  Bulletin;  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union-News;  and  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Buses  start  selling  Pfeiffer’s 
Dressing  in  all  markets  on  June 
1.  Television  schedules  are 
planned  to  begin  later  in  the 


Mogul  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.) 
as  part  of  a  promotion  tie-in  of 
Howard  Stores  Corp.  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  promotion,  timed  for 
Father’s  Day,  focuses  on  a  con¬ 
test  that  offers  week-long  holi¬ 
days  in  San  Juan. 

«  «  * 

‘WILLOWS’  TEST 

Advertising  (via  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.)  for  General 
Cigar  Company’s  new  “Willows” 
smoke  in  test  markets  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  newspapers. 

A  typical  ad  will  show  a  girl 
handing  one  of  the  new  smokes 
to  a  young  man.  Copy  asks:  “Is 
Willow  a  new  cigaret?”  The 
answer  is  spelled  out  in  big 
type:  “Nope.  It  has  cigaret 
mildness  and  cigar  flavor.” 

• 

Tyaon  Heads  Up 
Heublein  Ad  Unit 

John  M.  Tyson  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing,  of  Heublein,  Inc. 

Mr.  Tyson  joins  Heublein, 
which  currently  budgets  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $9,000,000  annually  in 
the  advertising  -  merchandising 
areas,  from  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  regional  manager. 


THE  SOFT-SELL  DANCE  technique  is  demonstrated  by  the  star  of 
stage,  screen  and  television — Ray  Bolger — for  the  benefit  of  James  H. 
Lupton,  advertising  director  of  Valley  Times  TODAY,  The  San  Fernando, 
Calif,  daily  had  the  comedian  and  dancing  star  as  the  attraction  at  an 
ad  clinic.  Bolger:  "The  soundest  advice  anyone  can  give  a  businessman 
is  'Let  the  public  see  it'." 

Preprint  Catalog  Ad 


summer. 

*  *  « 

HOWARD  HOLIDAY 
Twenty-five  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  six  dailies  in  the  New 
York  market,  will  run  600-line 
and  1000-line  insertions  (via 


A  former  vicepresident-Sales, 
for  the  Simoniz  Company,  Mr. 
Tyson  has  also  served  as  vice- 
president,  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Chicago,  and  manager  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  the  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Inveetlgate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  kMf  Is  teach  with  msrkctlni, 

sSvertltlst.  pabllthlst  asS  frashlc 
art*  Is  Asitralia  reed 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PmhlUhmd  f0rtnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
I  18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


Does  Well  for  Hickok 

Hickok,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Men’s  Shop,  Syracuse,  said.  “I 


“cleaned  up  on  a  preprint  color 
catalog  ad  i*un  in  43  newspapers. 

Stores  questioned  said  tele¬ 
phone  switchboards  began  jump¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  the  ad  appeared. 
Sales  by  telephone  and  mail  set 
new  record  highs.  Each  ad  car¬ 
ried  a  complete  list  of  local 
men’s  stores  stocking  the  Hic¬ 
kok  line.  New  Orleans  news¬ 
papers,  for  example,  listed  30 
stores  in  12  Louisiana  cities; 
four  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  seven 
in  six  Mississippi  towns  in  the 
New  Orleans  trading  area. 

The  full-color  page  pictured 
and  numbered  54  different  items, 
listing  an  additional  36  without 
illustrations.  An  order  blank, 
easily  cut  out  of  the  ad,  was 
included  for  mailing  to  the 
nearest  stores,  whose  telephone 
numbers  were  also  printed. 

“We  never  had  an  ad  that  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  definite  response 
as  this  one,”  Harold  R.  'Tillot- 
son,  buyer  of  Edwards  &  Son 
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am  reasonably  sure  it  was 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  Hi-Fi 
color.  We  are  most  pleased  with 
results.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ads  we  have  had  in  a 
long  time,  but,  far  more  import¬ 
ant,  it  was  productive.” 

It  was  the  only  pre-print  ad 
included  in  a  recent  Starch  study 
of  Million  Market  Newspapers, 
and  achieved  the  highest  scores. 
Score  among  women  readers 
was:  Noted  88%;  Seen  Associ¬ 
ated,  77% ;  and  Read  Most,  35%. 
There  was  an  ROP  color  ad  for 
Mogen  David  wines  in  the  same 
study  that  scored  for  women 
readers  33%  Noted;  30%  Seen 
Associated ;  and  10%  Read  Most 

Black  and  White  ads  in  the 
same  study  scored  (women 
readers)  Plymouth,  20%  Noted; 
17%  Seen  Associated;  8%  Read 
Most;  Gulf  Gasoline,  8%  Noted; 
5%  Seen  Associated;  and  East¬ 
ern  Airlines,  30%  Noted;  24% 
Seen  Associated;  4%  Read  Most 
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Retail  sales  in  Ann  Arbor  spiraled  to 
$101,312,389  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1962.  The  comparable  figure  for  the  same 
period  in  1961  was  $88,821,287. 196rs  twelve- 
month  total,  a  6-year  high  at  $124,470,476, 
will  certainly  be  eclipsed  when  1962’s  totals 


are  available.  It  looks  like  the  final  figure 
will  be  over  $140,000,000! 

If  you  wish  to  ride  the  updrafts  of  a  soaring 
market,  use  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  News.  It’s  the  most  potent  sales 
force  in  the  market,  by  far. 


THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760 
Sheldon  B.  Newmon,  435  N.  Michigon  Ave.,  Chicogo  1  1 ,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Donald  J.  Schiefsky,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodword  1-0972. 


Girl  Sees  Her  Career 
In  Braille  Style  Book 


By  Karen  Addis 

San  Diego 

The  AP-UPI  Stylebook  has 
been  transcribed  into  Braille. 

This  task  was  accomplished, 
with  a  little  help,  by  a  petite 
19-year-old  freshman  co-ed  at 
San  Diego  State  Ck)llege  who 
has  been  blind  since  she  was 
four. 

An  avid  desire  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  prompted  Barbara  Brown¬ 
ing  to  have  the  Stylebook  tran¬ 
scribed  for  her  use  in  a  report¬ 
ing  class. 

“I  had  visions  of  memorizing 
a  40-page  stylebook,”  she  said, 
“so  I  decided  to  make  a  copy  I 
could  read.” 

After  receiving  an  official 
okay  on  the  project,  she  began 
the  monumental  job  —  which  is 
no  exaggeration  since  the  fin¬ 
ished  book  is  in  three  volumes 
of  about  50  pages  each.  They’re 
twice  the  size  of  the  5^-by-6^- 
inch  book  in  its  original  version. 

When  Barbara  found  that  her 
college  schedule  left  little  spare 
time  for  transcribing,  she  sent 
the  book  to  a  professional  tran¬ 
scriber,  who  finished  the  job. 


ffHXrS  IN  IT  FOR  ME? 

What't  In  EftPs  Year  Book?  A 
lot  more  than  you  probably  real¬ 
ized!  And  new  nuggeh  are  added 
every  year  to  thiz  encyclopedia  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

The  1963  edition  carries  a  greatly 
expanded  section  on  "Daily  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  All 
daily  newspaper  reps  are  included, 
with  the  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  for  all  of  their  offices, 
names  of  office  managers  and 
sales  personnel,  and  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  represented,  by 
state.  The  alphabetical  listing  can 
be  found  on  pages  302-310  of  the 
1963  E&P  YEAR  BOOK. 

You'll  be  surprised  at  how  much 
useful  information  you  will  find 
in  the  1963  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
YEAR  BOOK.  Order  your  copy 
today,  $5  per  copy.  Write  to  the 
Circulation  Director,  E&P,  8S0 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Barbara  Browning 


Barbara  produces  poems  and 
short  stories  as  well  as  sports 
stories  and  features,  and  has 
written  a  column  on  music  in 
the  college  newspaper.  “And  I 
just  got  an  idea  for  a  novel,” 
she  said. 

In  classes  Barbara  takes  notes 
on  a  Braille  slate.  She’s  a  whiz 
on  the  typewriter.  When  editing 
is  needed,  someone  is  usually 
glad  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  co-ed’s  ambition  is  to  be 
a  music  critic.  She  plays  the 
piano  quite  well  and  is  studying 
flute,  with  hopes  of  becoming 
proficient  enough  to  play  in  the 
college  concert  band. 

Most  budding  journalists  have 
a  tale  to  tell  about  their  first 
exposure  to  the  profession.  Hers 
all  started  with  a  horse. 

It  was  on  a  stock  farm  near 
Los  Angeles,  where  Miss  Brown¬ 
ing’s  father  trained  race  horses. 
One  of  the  animals  was  pretty 
high  strung  and  didn’t  take  to 
most  people. 

“But  he  liked  me,”  Barbara 
said.  “So  when  a  reporter  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  came 
out  to  do  a  story  on  the  horse, 
I  sort  of  introduced  them.” 

As  Barbara  tells  it,  she  be¬ 
came  the  feature,  with  the  horse 
only  a  sidelight. 

At  high  school  in  Temple  City 
Barbara  was  a  reporter,  then 
assistant  news  editor  on  the 
school  paper.  She  won  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  for  her  work  and  received 
another  certificate  from  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  for  fea¬ 
ture  writing. 

Barbara  doesn’t  use  a  seeing- 
eye  dog,  even  on  a  campus  as 
big  as  San  Diego  State. 

“People  tend  to  stay  away 
from  blind  people  with  dogs,” 
she  said.  “And  I  couldn’t  be  a 
very  good  reporter  if  I  couldn’t 
get  near  enough  to  talk  to  peo¬ 
ple.” 


Industrialist 
Group  Buys 
Statesman 

By  K.  D.  Umrigar 

Bombay 

Within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  ownership  of  the  88-year  old 
newspaper  company.  The  States¬ 
man  Ltd.,  which  publishes  dailies 
from  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  will  be 
reconstituted  on  a  wider  basis. 
It  will  no  longer  be  wholly 
owned  by  British  proprietors. 

Accompanying  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  are  to 
guarantee  maintenance  of  the 
Statesman’s  traditions  of  public 
service  and  editorial  independ¬ 
ence,  in  accordance  with  modem 
practice  designed  to  safeguard 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“It  is  intended  to  continue 
the  newspaper  as  an  independent 
entity  and  thus  to  ward  off  cer¬ 
tain  contemporary  evils  com¬ 
pendiously  but  somewhat  inac¬ 
curately  described  as  ‘mon¬ 
opoly^;  also  to  ensure  for  the 
staff  full  scope  to  maintain 
standards  and  policy  as  in  the 
past,”  said  the  announcement. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  two 
British-owned  newspapers  to 
change  ownership  since  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  first  being  the 
Times  of  India,  also  published 
from  two  cities,  Bombay  and 
Delhi. 

Founded  in  1875 

So  far  as  the  Statesman  is 
concerned,  this  is  the  third 
major  change  in  the  history  of 
the  ownership  of  this  newspaper 
company.  Founded  by  Robert 
Knight,  in  1875  and  incorpor¬ 
ating  (in  1883)  the  Friend  of 
India,  a  powerful  organ  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  founded  in  1818,  The 
Statesman  Ltd.  remained  until 
1927  in  the  hands  of  the  Knight 
family.  In  1927  it  was  acquired 
by  Sir  David  Yule,  an  indus¬ 
trialist,  on  whose  death  the 
newspaper  company  passed  suc¬ 
cessively  to  Lady  Yule  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Gladys  Yule.  On 
Miss  Yule’s  death,  Andrew  Yule 
and  Company  Ltd.  became  the 
sole  proprietors. 

The  ownership  of  the  States¬ 
man  Ltd.  is  now  proposed  to  be 
divided  among  several  business 
houses,  of  which  Andrew  Yule 
and  Company  will  be  one.  Verily, 
this  is  a  case  history  repeating 
itself  as  the  founder  had  the 
support  of  several  merchants 
and  industrialists  and  other  in¬ 
fluential  people  in  establishing 
the  newspaper. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Com¬ 


pany  will  be  drawn  from  coia. 
panies  belonging  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups:  Andrew  Yule;  Tata; 
Martin  Burn;  Mafatlal;  Bird  & 
Heilgers;  C.  H.  Bhabha;  Guest, 
Keen,  Williams;  Khatau  Alakan- 
ji;  Inchcape;  Vissanji  Sons  & 
Co.;  The  Bombay  Company; 
and  Murugappa  Chettiar. 

Ex-Ambauador  on  Li!,t 

The  members  of  the  Board 
will  be  A.  D.  Ogrilvie,  Sir  Jehan- 
gir  Ghandy,  Sir  Biren  Mooker- 
jee,  C.  H.  Bhabha,  D.  C.  B. 
Pilkington,  and  R.  Mafatlal— 
all  industrialists. 

Outstanding  personalities  to 
form  a  Board  of  Trustees  will 
be:  Sir  S.  M.  Bose,  G.  L.  Mehta, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Mudaliar,  K.  C.  Neogy 
and  Motilal  Setalvad.  Mr.  Mehta 
is  not  unknown  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  having  been, 
for  a  fairly  long  time,  India’s 
Ambassador  to  that  country. 

Referring  to  the  ownership  of 
the  company,  the  Statesman 
editorial  said:  “In  these  days 
newspaper  proprietors,  of  all 
kinds  come  in  for  more  criticism 
than  praise;  in  view  of  what  is 
often  said  about  them  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  the  matter  in  per¬ 
spective.  A  common  saying  in 
the  industry  is  that  far  more 
newspapers  have  been  ruined  by 
bad  business  management  than 
by  bad  editorship.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  great  advantage  to  a 
newspaper  to  have  wridely  ex¬ 
perienced  managrement  at  its 
back.  It  is  an  equally  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  ownership 
should  be  in  strong  financial 
hands  because  this  guarantees 
the  public  a  standard  of  service 
which  is  necessarily  expensive. 
Critics  of  large  newspapers  for¬ 
get  that  these  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  improving  the  pay 
and  working  conditions  of  the 
staff  in  accordance  with  the 
accepted  ideas  of  a  Welfare 
State.” 

The  Statesman  is  edited  by 
Geoffrey  Edward  Powell,  who 
will  continue  to  be  at  the  helm. 

One  of  the  founder  members 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  the  Statesman  claims  has 
an  audited  circulation  of  112,- 
894. 

• 

Science  Writing  Aid 

Madison,  Wis. 

Availability  of  science  writer 
internships  for  the  1963-64  aca¬ 
demic  year  has  been  announced 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
News  Service.  Assistantships 
are  open  to  graduate  students 
with  science  knowledge  and  com¬ 
petence  in  journalistic  writing. 
Yearly  stipend  is  $2,640.  Appli¬ 
cation  may  be  made  to:  Direc¬ 
tor,  U.W.  News  Service,  Observ¬ 
atory  Hill  Office  Building,  Madi¬ 
son  6,  Wis. 
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mergenthaler  presents 


LINASEC  is  a  fast,  moderately  priced 
special  purpose  computer,  specifically 
designed  to  convert  perforated  tape  con¬ 
taining  no  justification  codes,  into  tape 
suitable  for  the  automatic  operation  of 
linecasting  machines. 

Through  Linasec,  the  advantages  of  “com¬ 
puterized  typesetting”  are  available  to 
composing  rooms  with  even  modest  type¬ 
setting  volume.  Ask  your  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  for  full  information  on 
Linasec.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


•  • 


•  • 


See  LINASEC  in  the  Mergenthaler  exhibit  at  the-  lUloVYTOntlloloi* 
ANPA  Production  Management  Conference,  June  9-13.  IVICr gd  III  IClIwI 


•••••  •  ••••  •• 


CIRCULATION 


Louisiana  Supplement 
Around  a  Texas  Daily 


Beaumont,  Texas 

The  presses  rolled  early  at 
the  Enterprise  Company  plant 
here  May  16,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  was  founded  83  years  ago, 
the  paper  carried  a  new  mast¬ 
head,  the  Louisiana  Enterprise. 

The  new  edition,  a  “wrap¬ 
around”  for  circulation  in  14 
Southwest  Louisiana  parishes, 
supplements  the  regular  second 
edition  of  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  which  it  enfolds,  giving 
Louisiana  readers  additional 
coverage  of  the  news.  The  initial 
supplement  contained  12  nine- 
column  pages  and  Page  One 
featured  a  four-column  full  color 
photograph  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  supplement  is  printed 
daily,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  although  it  is  not  used  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  week¬ 
end  editions  contain  increased 
Louisiana  news  coverage. 

To  facilitate  the  ^ditional 
coverage  of  Louisiana  news, 
two  high-speed  “round-robin” 
teleprinter  circuits  were  in¬ 
stalled  to  link  Lake  Charles, 
Sulphur,  Lafayette,  Crowley, 
Jennings  and  DeRidder  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  directly  to  the  Enterprise 
newsroom  in  Beaumont. 

Using  the  Teletype  network, 
direct  and  contract  telephone 
facilities,  and  commercial  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  an  expanded 
staff  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  provide  coverage  of 
Acadia,  Allen,  Beauregard,  Cal¬ 
casieu,  Cameron,  Iberia,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis,  Evangfeline,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Rapides,  St.  Landry,  St. 
Martin,  Vermilion  and  Vernon 
parishes. 

Additional  Louisiana  coveragre 
is  provided  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

New  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  facilities  were  established 
with  headquarters  in  Lake 
Charles,  and  the  circulation  area 
is  served  by  four  advertising 
men. 

“This  extra  service  bringrs 
together  in  one  quickly  identi¬ 
fiable  section  not  only  broader 
news  coverage  throughout  Loui¬ 
siana  but  also  new  advertising 
and  circulation  services,”  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Akers,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Enterprise  and  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal,  said. 

“This  will  mean,  every  day  in 
the  week,  more  local  news, 
sports,  social  accounts  and 
Louisiana  state  news,  plus  the 
regular  edition  Enterprise  pre- 
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sentation  of  national  and  world¬ 
wide  news,  including  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  same  increased  cover¬ 
age  will  be  maintained  in  the 
weekend  editions,”  he  said. 

The  new  supplement,  which 
made  its  debut  ^ter  months  of 
research  and  planning,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  T.  T.  Hunt  and  State  Editor 
Bob  Wolcott.  Kathleen  Malloy, 
an  Enterprise  correspondent  for 
the  last  23  years,  is  chief  of  the 
Lake  Charles  bureau,  Louisiana 
headquarters  for  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

*  •  * 

ABC  IN  ‘GOOD  OLD  DAYS’ 
Burungton,  Vt. 

Gordon  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  has  a 
nostalgic  longing  for  the  “good 
old  days”  when  ABC  reports 
might  show  a  tumble  in  the 
newspaper’s  circulation,  but  at 
least  the  publishers  could  tack 
on  an  optimistic  footnote  about 
economic  bright  spots  that  would 
continue  to  keep  prestige  high 
with  readers  and  advertisers. 

When  circulation  picked  up, 
the  publishers  could  add  other 
kinds  of  comment  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  reports  such  as  how  they 
stood  on  politics,  prohibition  or 
women’s  suffrage. 

Beginning  in  1917,  however, 
Mr.  Mills  recalls,  the  reports 
had  a  new  format — “much  more 
businesslike  and  complete.” 

At  the  end  of  December,  1914, 
according  to  the  Free  Press 
editor,  the  newspaper’s  net  paid 
circulation  was  9,358  and  Bur¬ 
lington’s  estimated  population 
was  22,000. 

Newsy  Notes 

At  that  time,  the  publishers 
remarked  in  the  ABC  report: 

“The  Free  Press  is  owned  by 
a  coriK)ration  with  14  stock¬ 
holders.  It  is  more  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  than  a  corporation  as  far 
as  its  government  is  concerned. 
The  control  is  held  by  W.  B. 
Howe,  business  manager. 

“The  policy  of  the  paper  is 
somewhat  independent  politi¬ 
cally.  It  usually  supports  Re¬ 
publican  nominees  but  opposed 
re-election  of  Senator  Dilling¬ 
ham.  In  this  city,  county  and 
district  Dillingham  ran  far  be¬ 
hind  other  candidates. 

“We  favor  women’s  suffrage. 

“We  favor  prohibition  of 
liquor  business.” 

By  the  end  of  1915,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Free  Press  had 


declined,  but  the  “front  office” 
commented,  optimistically: 

“Our  farmers  had  big  crops 
and  are  feeling  prosperous. 
Business  is  good  in  consequence. 
Our  woodworking  shops  have 
war  orders  (ammunition  boxes) 
and  everyone  in  town  who  wants 
to  work  can  get  a  job  at  some¬ 
thing.  In  machine  shops  labor 
is  scarce. 

“University  of  Vermont  has 
large  entering  class.  This  brings 
much  trade  here  both  from  stu¬ 
dents  and  from  their  families  as 
72  per  cent  of  students  are  from 
Vermont.” 

When  the  circulation  of  the 
Free  Press  soared  up  again  to 
9,629  in  September,  1916,  both 
the  readers  and  publishers  had 
their  turn  to  be  made  happy 
with  this  announcement  by  the 
newspaper: 

“We  offer  subscribers  who 
send  in  full  (subscription)  price 
for  a  year  in  advance,  three 
aluminum  saucepans,  or  a  double 
boiler,  by  paying  86  cents  extra. 

“When  the  trouble  with  Mexi¬ 
co  caused  the  Vermont  troops 
to  be  sent  to  Texas,  our  circula¬ 
tion  increased  nearly  1,000  a 
day.  It  is  now  back  to  normal 
and  shows  a  gain  over  a  year 
ago  of  460.” 

• 

Teacher  Brings 
His  Class  Alive 
With  Newspaper 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
served  as  a  textbook  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Central  School  in 
Brasher  Falls  for  a  week  re¬ 
cently  and  the  teacher  was  more 
than  pleased  by  the  results. 

The  experiment  was  made  by 
Thomas  Barrett,  who  arranged 
with  the  Post- Standard  circula¬ 
tion  representative  to  leave  a 
free  copy  of  the  paper  daily  for 
each  of  25  pupils  in  his  sixth 
grade  class. 

Mr.  Barrett  used  the  Post- 
Standard  in  place  of  books  ordi¬ 
narily  used  in  reading,  history, 
English,  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  instructions. 

The  racial  situation  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  was  discussed  during 
history  classes  with  information 
supplied  in  the  newspaper. 

“Here  we  worked  backwards,” 
Mr.  Barrett  said.  “We  traced 
the  Negro  to  his  arrival  in  this 
country  as  a  slave  and  back  to 
his  origrin  in  Africa. 

“We  discussed  the  guarantee 
of  rights  afforded  the  Negro  in 
the  Constitution  and  then  went 
forward  in  history  again  to  con¬ 
sider  the  current  unrest  in 
Africa  and  the  emergence  of 
new  nations  there.” 

For  English  classwork,  pupils 


were  given  stories  to  write  iai 
newspaper  style.  They  alsoi 
wrote  editorials. 

Detailed  weather  maps  ana 
reports  from  the  Post-St  andartj 
were  combined  with  data  tak«a 
from  weather  instruments  at  the 
school  to  provide  science  mstme^ 
tion  on  temperature,  rainfe® 
and  barometric  pressure. 

Vocabulary  and  spelling  prae. 
tice  was  gleaned  from  the  croae- 
word  puzzle. 

In  math  classes  the  pupils 
used  the  stock  market  tatlai. 
Each  pupil  was  given  an  imagi¬ 
nary  $10,000  to  invest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  One' 
shrewd  pupil  showed  a  $760 
profit  in  a  single  day. 


Scholarship 
Plan  Shows 
PR  Values 

Los  Angeixi 

John  Anderson,  13,  Sam.  Luts 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une,  and  Greg  Sykes,  12,  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times-CaU, 
won  $500  scholarships  in  the 
national  Youthsurance  competi¬ 
tion. 

Both  newspaperboys  are  claw 
presidents,  “A”  students  and 
members  of  school  honor  socie¬ 
ties,  reported  Deane  Weinberg 
&  Company,  sponsors  of  the 
competition. 

The  national  event  provided 
local  community  relations  pro¬ 
grams  for  most  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  publishers. 

Judging  committees  were  se¬ 
lected  among  school  and  civic 
leaders,  adding  validity  to  the 
final  selections  in  each  area.  This 
brought  community  leadership 
into  closer  contact  with  the 
newspaper  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  circumstances,  Deane 
Weinberg  said. 

The  finals  were  judged  by  a 
panel  which  included  Paul  Jones, 
director  of  UCLA’s  alunmi 
scholarship  program,  and  Har¬ 
vey  Walters,  CNPA  business 
manager. 

In  almost  every  applicant’s 
file  were  one  or  two  letters  from 
customers  stating,  in  effect,  “we 
like  him  particularly  because  he 
always  takes  the  time  to  put  the 
paper  right  up  next  to  the  door.” 

The  competition  has  spurred 
the  Denton  (Texas)  Record- 
Chronicle  to  set  up  an  annual 
$100  scholarship  for  the  local 
winner,  Roy  Appleton  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  advised  Mr.  Wein¬ 
berg. 

Mr.  Weinberg’s  company  be¬ 
gan  newspaperboy  health  and 
accident  and  insurance  in  1934. 
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Chrysler  Corporation  engineers  use  “Anthropometrical”  figures  like  this  in  designing  cars  to  "fit"  man’s  needs  for  comfort  and  safety. 


Man  IS  a  challenge— the  biggest  one  we  face 


Man  is  all  shapes  and  sizes.  So  is  his 
family. 

Man  is  the  motorist  who  can  sense 
steering-wheel  vibrations  as  minute  as 
forty  millionths  of  an  inch. 

Man  is  the  astronaut  in  outer  space. 

Man  is  the  engineer  on  whose  skill  and 
imagination  great  dreams  depend. 

Man  is  the  car  dealer  who  must  back 
up  his  promises. 

All  these  aspects  of  man  add  up  to  the 
biggest  challenge  any  company  must  meet. 


How  does  Chrysler  Corporation  meet  it? 

By  selecting  the  best  engineers  for  in¬ 
tensive  training  and  advanced  degrees  at 
Chrysler  Institute  of  Engineering. 

By  maintaining  the  high  quality  of 
Chrysler-built  cars  and  trucks. 

By  analyzing  sound  and  vibrations  so 
scientifically  as  to  cause  the  entire  litera¬ 
ture  of  sound  to  be  rewritten. 

And,  by  being  a  prime  contractor  for 
America’s  missile  and  space  vehicle 
program. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Man  is  one  of  many  challenges  met  by 
Chrysler  Corporation  in  the  course  of  its 
highly  diversified  activities  as  the  twelfth 
largest  industrial  business  in  the  United 
States,  with  understandable  confidence 
in  its  own  growth  and  the  future  of  this 
country. 

PLYMOUTH  •  VALIANT  •  CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL  •  DOtXJE  •  DODGE  DART  •  DODGE 
TRUCKS  •  SIMCA  •  DEFENSE  AND  SPACE 
PRODUCTS  •  PARTS  DIVISION  •  AMPLEX 
AIRTEMP  •  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  MARINE 
DIVISION  •  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


SEE  "EMPIRE"  IN  COLOR.  NBC -TV,  TUESDAYS 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Thomas  M.  Storke: 
Bold  Freedom  Writer 

By  Ray  Erwin 


I  WRITK  FOR  FREBaiOM.  By  Thomas 
M,  Storke.  Foreword  by  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson.  McNally  and  Loftin.  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Distributed  by  Academy 
Library  Guild,  Fresno,  Calif.  168 
paices.  $3.96. 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press  for  63  years 
(he  lieffan  publishing  his  news¬ 
paper  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Twentieth 
Century),  last  year  won  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  editorial  writing,  the  Lauter- 
bach  Award  from  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  and  the 
Elijah  Lovejoy  Award  from 
Colby  Collejre  (Maine).  These 
multiple  honors  were  heaped 
upon  Mr.  Storke’s  venerable  but 
unbent  head  for  his  incisive  edi¬ 
torial  exposure  of  the  efforts  of 
the  semi-secret,  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive  John  Birch  Society  to  wage 
a  campai^  of  hatred  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Grealesl  Sin  ^ 

“The  greatest  sin  of  the 
American  press  is  the  sin  of 
omission  —  the  sin  of  refusing 
to  take  a  stand-  on  issues  that 
might  become  too  ‘hot’  to  han¬ 
dle,”  Mr.  Storke  said  in  his 
Elijah  Lovejoy  address.  The 
publisher  practices  what  he 
preaches;  he  never  sidesteps  a 
stand  because  an  issue  is  con¬ 
troversial  and  politically  or 
commercially  dangerous.  His  in¬ 
herent  independence  is  attested 
by  the  fact  he  served  an  interim 
term  as  a  Democratic  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  in  1939;  three  Republican 
governors  have  appointed  him  to 
offices;  he  was  a  political  inti¬ 
mate  of  both  Republican  leader 
Hiram  Johnson  and  Democratic 
leader  William  Gibbs  McAdoo. 

In  the  foreword  to  these  in¬ 
spiring  memoirs,  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  reports: 

“Tom  Storke  is  a  seventh- 
generation  Californian.  Through 
his  veins  courses  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  His  ancestor, 
Jose  Francisco  de  Ortega,  first 
saw  Santa  Barbara  as  early  as 
1769,  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  Spanish  King;  his  mater¬ 
nal  great-grandfather  was  a 
Yankee  seafarer  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  region — 
and  Rafaela  Ortega — in  1823, 
and  settled  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Tom  Storke  himself,  now  in  his 
86th  year,  was  born  a  short  26 


years  after  his  beloved  Cali¬ 
fornia  joined  the  Union,  and  he 
has  not  only  lived  through  but 
played  a  major  role  in  most  of 
the  significant  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  events  of  his  State.  As  a 
newspaper  editor,  active  Demo¬ 
crat,  United  States  Senator,  he 
has  ever  been  a  courageous 
spokesman  for  what  is  good  and 
true  and  just,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  never-ending  battle 
against  exploitation,  corruption, 
graft  and  crime — a  battle  which 
recently  brought  him  once  again 
to  national  attention.” 

Exciting  Life 

This  hickory-hard  descendant 
of  Spanish  Dons  and  Yankee 
sailing  men  has  written  a  brief 
book,  to  the  regret  of  the  reader 
who  is  certain  to  want  fuller 
detail  about  hundreds  of  exciting 
incidents.  Examples:  He  was  at 
Stanford  University  with  Herb¬ 
ert  Hoover.  He  saw  the  immedi¬ 
ate  aftermath  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire  (1906). 
He  issued  three  extras,  using  a 
gasoline  engine,  the  day  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  earthquake 
(1925).  He  narrowly  missed 
death  in  the  bombing  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Tunes  composing  room, 
where  he  was  a  caller.  He 
helped  change  U.S.  and  world 
history  by  getting  McAdoo  to 
switch  California’s  vote  from 
John  Nance  Garner  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  (1932), 
thus  giving  Roosevelt  the  first 
of  his  four  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tions.  (He  says  his  paper  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  America 
to  break  the  news  that  Roose¬ 
velt’s  nomination  was  in  the 
offing). 

“How  often,  in  the  three  dec¬ 
ades  since  that  fateful  night, 
have  I  pondered  on  how  different 
the  course  of  world  history 
might  have  been  had  California 
failed  to  swing  its  weight  to 
Roosevelt  on  the  fourth  ballot!” 
he  writes.  It’s  a  question  the 
whole  world  might  ponder. 

Born  Balller 

Predatory  monopolists  (his 
early  battles  were  against  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  when  it 
held  political  control  of  the 
state)  and  radical  extremists, 
such  as  the  John  Birchers  and 
the  Communists,  will  regret  to 
read  that  at  no  time  in  his  life 


has  Editor  Tom  Storke  ever 
considered  retiring.  (“In  the 
years  I  have  published  my  news¬ 
paper  I  have  learned  at  least 
one  lesson  well — that  a  news¬ 
paper  will  not  be  listened  to  or 
win  respect  if  it  pussyfoots  in 
stating  its  editorial  beliefs.  I 
have  learned  that  you  can’t  kill 
a  rat  with  a  feather  duster.  A 
newspaper  must  have  a  con¬ 
science  and  speak  with  that  con¬ 
science,  in  a  strong  and  reasoned 
voice,  whenever  an  issue  pre¬ 
sents  itself.”) 

The  Tom  Storke  credo  is 
simple.  It  consists  of  three  be¬ 
liefs  which  have  stood  the  acid 
test  of  time: 

“I  believe  that  the  first  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  editor  is  to 
his  own  community,  and  the  area 
directly  influenced  by  his  news¬ 
paper. 

“/  believe  that  an  editor  and 
publisher,  better  than  any  other 
single  force,  can  form  and  de¬ 
velop  character  for  his  com¬ 
munity. 

“I  believe  that  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  this  is  a  lifetime  job, 
because  the  development  of  a 
community  is  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  people.” 

With  his  credo  and  with  his 
character,  it’s  small  wonder  that 
Tom  Storke  is  considered  a  bold 
and  l)eneficent  monarch  in  his 
beloved  and  beautiful  domain  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

♦ 

Edouard  A.  Stackpole,  for¬ 
mer  editor,  Nanhicket  (Mass.) 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  and  now 
curator  of  the  Mystic  (Conn.) 
Seaport  Marine  Museum,  was 
awarded  a  second  Guggenheim 
Fellowship.  His  first  was  won 
in  1951-52,  when  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  historical  society 
and  curator  of  the  whaling  mu¬ 
seum  on  his  native  island  of 
Nantucket.  Out  of  that  grant 
came  his  book,  “Sea  Hunters,” 
in  1953.  He  hopes  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Sea  Hunters”  will 
emerge  from  his  studies  under 
the  current  grant. 

EDITOR  SC 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IIMMWIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU^^ 

David  Zinman,  As.sociated 
Press  newsman  in  New  Orleans, 
has  written  a  book  with  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  evidence 
in  the  1935  slaying  of  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  Kingfish,  “The  Day  Huey 
Long  Was  Shot”  (Obolensky. 
May  3.  289  pages.  $4.50).  In  it, 
the  family  of  Dr.  Carl  .Austin 
Weiss,  Long’s  alleged  as.sailant, 
ends  a  quarter-century  silence 
to  disclose  its  version  of  the 
controversial  slaying. 

Drew  Middleton,  who  former¬ 
ly  reported  from  London  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  now  heads 
its  Paris  bureau,  is  the  author 
of  “The  Supreme  Choice:  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Europe”  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  292  pages.  $5). 

Mail  addresses  for  each  of 
15,018  listed  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  a  new  feature  of 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Luce 
Newspaper  &  Magazine  Direc¬ 
tory,  just  published  by  Luce 
Press  Clipping,  39  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York  7.  The  90-page  pa¬ 
perback  directory  is  sent  free 
to  Luce  subscribers.  Non-sub¬ 
scribers  pay  $10,  but  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  “redemption  certificate” 
good  as  a  $10  cash  payment 
against  any  future  Luce  clip¬ 
ping  order. 

“The  Presidents  and  the 
Press”  is  the  title  of  a  Iwok 
Tim  Taylor  is  writing  for  Cow- 
ard-McC!ann.  Mr.  Taylor  traces 
the  relationship  of  the  press  to 
the  Presidency  from  the  Wilson 
Administration  to  the  present, 
when  severe  criticism  has  been 
leveled  against  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  for  “managing”  the  news. 

Ross  Harkness,  T  or  onto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  reporter,  is 
author  of  “J.  E.  Atkinson  of  the 
Star”  (University  of  Toronto 
Press.  384  pages.  $6),  The  book 
relates  how  Joseph  E.  Atkinson 
built  the  Star  from  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  7,000  in  1899  to  the  larg¬ 
est  daily  in  Canada.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  was  with  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Herald  when  he  went  to 
the  Star. 

Sterling  North,  formerly  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  New  York  Post  and 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  now  general  editor  of 
Houghton  Mifflin’s  North  Star 
Books,  is  the  winner  of  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company’s  fir.st  $7,500 
Animal-Book  Award  for  his 
“Rascal,”  to  be  published  Aug. 
5.  The  book  is  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical  account  of  a  motherless  boy. 
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Headline  news  from 


Runability  When  the  Strike  Ended  was  Good 

-  or  Bad,  Depending  on  Steps  to  Protect  Paper 

. . .  When  presses  rolled  again  after  shutdowns,  some  dailies  had  “no 
trouble”  with  paper.  Others  had  up  to  50  web-breaks  first  day.  Pre¬ 
cautions  against  drying-out  made  difference. 


U.S.  Mills  Add  Million  Tons  of  Capacity 

But  None  of  It  Will  Make  Newsprint 

. . .  Greater  American  reliance  on  Canadian  newsprint  in  future  may 
be  foreshadowed  by  recent  trend  in  U.S.  paper  manufacturing.  U.S. 
mills  are  adding  huge  new  capacity  this  year — all  for  more  profitable 
grades,  none  for  newsprint. 


Bureau  of  Advertising  Calls  Experts 

to  Preview  NIC-Sponsored  Ad  Research 

. . .  Panel  of  top  marketing  men  has  been  asked  by  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  to  preview  findings  of  new  research  on  effect  of  repeti¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  advertising.  Harvard  conducted  .study  financed  by 
Newsprint  Information  Committee,  under  Bureau  guidance. 


Newsprint  Share  of  Newspaper  Expense  Holds 

as  Other  Publisher  Costs  Continue  to  Rise 


. . .  Despite  increases  in  circulation  and  page  count  necessitating  more 
paper,  newsprint  portion  of  publisher  expense  was  virtually  un¬ 
changed  in  ’62.  Newsprint  price  has  been  stable  since  1957  as  other 
costs  climbed. 


The  articles  summarized  here  are 

from  the  May-June  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


N'»-w  faces  arc  luiw  representing 
Fairchild  newspapers  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  nation.  Hover¬ 
ing  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  area  is  Koh- 
ert  W.  Vivian,  who  is  also  on  the 
Elmira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser. 
In  Billings,  Mont.,  it’s  Richard  E. 
Isaacson  of  the  Hillings  (iazette. 
James  A.  Giannell  will  cover  the 
Conneaut-.Ashtabula,  Ohio,  territory, 
and  James  Conlon  is  the  new  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Pensacola.  Fla. 


William  J.  Raser  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Fairchild's  London  bu¬ 
reau  as  a  general  news  reporter. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  IQ.SfJ,  he  has  spent 
3Vi  years  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


A  representative  numher  of  direi-t 
mail  advertising  pieces  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Fairchild  publications  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Kerlan  Collection  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Library. 
The  Fairchild  contribution  Irecomes 
part  of  this  permanent  collection 
of  the  l)est  work  in  the  graphic  arts. 


Margaret  Maese,  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  floor  coverings  re¬ 
porter,  discussed  retail  floor  cover¬ 
ings  specialty  operations  last  week 
in  a  talk  before  the  Metropolitan 
Carpet  Club  in  New  York.  She 
spoke  on  merchandising  high  points 
she  has  observed  in  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  her  weekly  series.  “Paths 
to  Retail  Profits.” 


Travel  plans  of  Jerome  Frank,  edi¬ 
tor  of  METALWORKING  NEWS, 
call  for  him  to  go  to  Hot  Springs. 
Va.,  next  week  to  attend  the  June 
3-5  annual  meeting  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Gear  Manufacturers  Assn.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Harold 
Barkan,  who  is  editor  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  design  section  of  the 
paper. 


Ed  Gold,  feature  writer  for  Fair- 
child  Publications  will  participate  in 
the  program  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  .American  Marketing 
•Assn.,  June  17-19,  on  innovations 
on  the  retail  scene.  His  speech,  with 
slides,  will  be  titled:  “Where  Is  Re¬ 
tailing  Going?  Trends  That  May 
Show  the  Way.” 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  lent  12rii  St.,  Nmt  York,  N.  Y. 


Dalty  N«r«  RKord.  WontM'i  Wmf  Dally 
Hom.  Fumlthinyi  Daity,  FeotwMr  Naws 
SapMntarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nwrt  WMkty 
Mm's  WMr,  Ei.ctro.lc  Nmrt,  loot* 
MotatworUng  N«>t,  DirocteriM. 
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MOMMA  IS  WORRIED — An  anxious  mother  penguin  sifting  on  egg 
watches  the  approach  of  Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  publisher  of  the  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  News  and  Green  Sheet,  who  as  a  naval  reserve  captain 
was  sent  on  "operation  Deep  Freeze"  to  the  South  Pole.  The  newsman 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  Adelie  penguin  flock  at  Cape  Boyds  in 
Antarctica,  which  he  described  as  "most  forbidding,  desolate  spot  in 
world." 


(Grillage  Wallg  Makes 
Executive  (^liaii^es 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Carmape  Walls,  president  and 
])ublisher  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Joxir- 
ual,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Harold  E.  Martin  as 
associate  publisher.  Mr.  Martin, 
first  vicepresident  of  Southern 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  assistant 
peneral  manager  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  l)efore  joining 
Southern  Newspapers  in  March. 
Mr.  Walls  also  announced  that 
Syd  S.  Gould  of  Cleveland, 
;  Tenn.,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Southern  Newspapers  Inc.,  will 
j  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  a  management  capac¬ 
ity  with  the  newspapers  there. 


Martin  Gould 

Among  long-time  employes  of 
the  Advertiser  and  Journal  who 
retired  May  11  were  C.  M. 
Stanley,  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Journal;  P.  W.  Walsh,  adver¬ 
tising  director;  Arthur  Potter, 
circulation  manager;  J.  Fred 
Thornton,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Stanley  has  been 
named  editor  emeritus. 

William  H.  McDonald,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  succeeds  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  as  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Journal.  Leslie  P.  Daughtry, 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  newspapers,  has  been  named 
advertising  director;  and  George 
W.  Lawrence  of  the  Birmingham 
News  and  Post-Herald  circula¬ 
tion  staff  joins  the  Journal  and 
Advertiser  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 


Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times — an  honorary'  degree  from 
Stonehill  College. 

.  *  * 

Jim  Shrmanek — promoted  to 
a.ssistant  research  director  of 
Parade  magazine. 

*  ♦  * 

Larry  Howell  —  from  copy 
editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Texas  Mesquiter.  James  E. 
Rossetm — new  sports  editor  of 
the  Mesquiter. 

«  *  ♦ 

Hi'bert  D.  Osteen  Jr.,  repre- 
.senting  the  fourth  generation  of 
his  family  in  the  newspaper — to 
the  staff  of  the  Sumter  (S,  C.) 
Item. 

*  *  * 

William  Hi^lett — to  the  ad¬ 


vertising  .staff  of  Enterprise 
Newspapers  at  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Stri'BY,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  Georgia  Members  of  the 
Associated  Press.  George  Lan¬ 
dry,  state  news  editor  of  the 
Telegraph  and  News — elected 
president  of  Georgia  AP  News 
Council. 

*  *  * 

Cecil  L.  Wilder,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Charles  City 
(Iowa)  Daily  Press,  University 
of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism 
graduate  and  former  Madras 
( Ore. )  Pioneer  staffer — named 
managing  editor  of  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  News-Register,  re¬ 
placing  Archie  Shamblin,  who 
moved  to  California. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Purdy  —  named 
news  editor  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings. 

*  *  « 

Peter  Kelly — from  Cheyenne 
(Wyo.)  Eagle  to  GloversvUle 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Herald  staff. 

*  *  * 

Garry  Harvey — from  Lara¬ 
mie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang  to  sports 
editor,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle. 

*  *  « 

Stanley  Levey,  labor  news 
reporter  —  leaving  New  York 
Times  staff  to  join  CBS  News 
staff  in  July. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Guy  Andrews,  in  radio  news 
operations  the  past  10  years— 
to  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Valley  News  at  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  replacing  JOHN  J. 


BOY  AND  GIRL  by  JOHN  HENRY  ROUSON 


The  frivolous  fun-comic  designed 
for  quick  comprehension  and 
sparkling  entertainment  .  .  . 
appearing  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world. 

BOY  and  GIRL  has  a  freshness 
that’s  frankly  stimulating — with¬ 
out  tedious  text  or  tired  cliches. 

Reduced  here  to  half  size,  BOY  and  GIRL  is 
released  in  2  squares  format,  in  1 -column  4 
inches  or  2-column  2  inches,  for  6-times-a-week. 

Write  ter  tomples  and  ratet. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  A»»..  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  T«l:  YUkon  6-7625 
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state  editor —  Hesibert  Mitgang,  a  member 

Navy.  of  the  Sunday  staff  for  17  years 

♦  — named  to  the  Editorial  Board 

Wiu-iAM  P.  O’Donnell,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
sports  editor  of  the  Waterbury  *  *  • 

(Conn.)  American  —  griven  a  Jack  Langguth  —  from  the 
testimonial  dinner  on  his  40th  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley 
anniversary  as  a  sportswriter.  Times  TODAY  to  the  New  York 

♦  •  *  Times  staff  in  Los  Angeles. 

All.\n  a.  Priaulx  —  from  *  *  * 

Buffalo  staff  to  New  Hampshire  Bernard  J.  Huston,  Ottumwa 
manauor  of  United  Press  Inter-  Daily  Courier— elected  president 
national  at  Concord,  replacing  of  Iowa  City  Editors  Associa- 
James  M.  V.  Healion — ^trans-  tion. 
ferred  to  Hartford.  • 

Olson  Will  Retire 
As  Dean  Emeritus 

Chicago 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  professor 
Joan  Woods — to  society  edi-  of  journalism  and  former  dean 
tor,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  of  Northwestern  University’s 
A  member  of  the  society  staff  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  has 
for  the  past  five  years.  Miss  announced  he  will  retire  Aug.  1. 
Woods  formerly  was  a  general  He  will  become  dean  emeritus, 
assignment  reporter  with  the  Prof.  Olson,  who  has  been  on 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  the  N.U.  faculty  26  years,  was 

•  •  •  dean  of  the  school  from  1937 

Tom  Cullen  —  to  Hearst  until  1957  when  he  retired  from 

Advertising  Service  from  the  administrative  duties  because  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  ill  health.  He  was  responsible 
managership  of  Fellom  Publish-  for  development  of  the  school’s 
ing  Co.  He  previously  was  with  five-year  professional  program. 
Moloney,  Re^n  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

Joseph  Edwards,  newspaper  Prof.  Olson  has  been  active  in 
adman  and  theatre  promotion  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
man — to  the  advertising  sales  paper  Editors,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
staff  of  the  Grand  Junction  can  Press  Association,  the  Inter- 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel.  national  Press  Institute,  and 

*  other  professional  organizations. 

Leigh  White  Joins  leaving  newspaper 

„  .  work  he  was  a  professor  of 

Syracuse  r  acuity  journalism  at  Wisconsin  and 

Syracuse  N.  Y.  Minnesota  universities,  and  from 
Leigh  White  has  been  named  1935  to  1937  was  director  of  the 
a  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Jour-  school  of  journalism  at  Rutgers 
nalism  of  the  Newhouse  Com-  University, 
munications  Center  at  Syracuse  Ue  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
University.  Ashland  (Wis.)  Press,  Duluth 

The  appointment  was  an-  (Minn.)  Tribune,  and  the  Mil- 
nounced  by  Dean  Wesley  Clark  wcuukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Moving 
and  Dr.  Robert  Murphy,  chair-  ^o  the  MUwoMkee  (Wis.)  Jour- 
man  of  the  school’s  newspaper  I'®  ®opy  reader,  assist- 
department.  Sunday  editor  and  makeup 

Mr.  White,  the  author  of  sev-  editor.  Later,  he  was  managing 
eral  books,  will  assume  his  new  editor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
post  in  the  fall.  He  served  as  Capital-Times. 
a  foreign  correspondent  and  When  ^  Prof.  Olson  went  to 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har-  Medill,  it  operated  ^under  the 
vard  University  in  1944.  School  of  Commerce  and  had 

•  '  about  100  students  and  two 

Executive  Editor  members  At  his  roti^r^ 

ment  as  dean,  the  school  had 
Cleveland  grown  to  about  450  students,  14 
Philip  W.  Porter,  managing  full-time  and  30  part-time 
editor  since  last  September,  has  faculty  members, 
been  named  executive  editor  of  I.  W.  Cole,  present  dean,  said 
the  Plain  Dealer  by  Thomas  the  five-year  program  which 
Vail,  publisher  and  editor.  Mr.  Prof.  Olson  developed  “recog- 
Porter  was  Sunday  and  feature  nized  the  importance  of  a  solid 
editor  for  10  years  and  he  has  liberal  education  for  the  jour- 
been  a  columnist  for  30  years,  nalism  student.” 
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Sausviile  Jr. 
now  in  the  U.S 


FIRST  SEMINAR  under  auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
was  conducted  recently  in  Mexico  City,  with  executives  from  27  Latin 
America  newspapers  participating.  Montgomery  Curtis,  center,  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute  at  Columbia,  talks  on  newspaper  char¬ 
acter.  At  left,  Jorge  Zayas,  coordinator;  at  right,  Guillermo  Gutierrex, 
director  general  of  lAPA  technical  Center. 


Marion  L.  Hollendonner, 
managing  editor  of  the  Jeanette 
(Pa.)  News  Dispatch  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  UPI  Editors  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


OFFICIAL  START — John  R.  Herbert,  president  of  lAPA  Technical 
Center,  addresses  the  first  session  in  Hotel  Del  Prado,  Mexico  City. 
Standing  by  are  Romulo  O'Farrill  Jr.  of  Novedades,  president  of  lAPA, 
and  Mexico's  Foreign  Relations  Secretary,  Manual  Tello. 

IN  THE  PR  FIEXD  the  public  relations  staff  of 

•  Mary  E.  Callahan  has  been  Camptell-Ewald  Company-Ad- 

appointed  to  the  public  relations  vertising,  Detroit.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tubercu-  associated  in  public  relations  and 
losis  and  Health  Association,  advertising  with  Hanson  &  Shea, 
Miss  Callahan  comes  to  the  as-  Inc.,  and  Firth  Sterling  Inc., 
sociation  after  four-and-one-half  both  of  Pittsburgh,  prior  to  join- 
years  with  the  New  York  Herald  ing  Campbell-Ewald.  H*  will  be 
Tribune  Syndroate  (newly  assistant  to  Scott  Wigle,  direc- 
merged  as  Publishers  New  blic  and  community 

paper  Syndicate).  Before  that,  ,  ,  •„  v  ,  , 

she  was  a  public  relations  write;  relates,  and  ^11  help  imple- 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  ^  expanded  and  acceler- 

&  Osborne,  Inc.  abed  public  relations  program 

•  •  *  recently  inaugurated  by  the  50- 

•  James  D.  Lowe  has  joined  year  old  agency. 


Your  Baby  and  Mine 

by  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 


with  th«  birth  rot*  at  as  all-tliM  high,  thb  daily  eolama  has  groat 
valMO  for  tho  faodly  oowipapor,  Sopplooiootod  by  a  roodor  xorvleo  with 
beoklots  aod  pampMots. 


May  we  send  samples? 


Reporter  Detects 
Interest  in  Europe 


By  Joseph  W.  Grigg 
United  Pres*  International 


ton. 

“Right  now  I  live  in  Paris.”  ^ 

“In  Paris?  Well,  I  want  to  in  talks  with  ec 
tell  you  that  since  Sir  Winston  men,  old  friends 
Churchill  got  out  of  politics,  casual  acquaintant 
there’s  only  one  statesman  left  Americans  more  in 
in  Europe— General  de  Gaulle.”  better  informed  tha 
The  wine  waiter  in  an  At-  expected  on  Eure 
lanta  restaurant  broke  the  cork  problems.  I  found 
trying  to  pull  it  from  a  bottle  ing  to  know  mor 
of  French  wine.  European  Common 

“Must’ve  been  de  Gaulle  who  its  likely  effect  o 
sabotaged  the  cork,  sir,”  he  trade  and  business, 
cracked.  Some  people  r 

Just  a  couple  of  remarks  Gaulle  as  the  “bad 
heard  at  random  during  a  West.  Others  were : 
get  -  acquainted  -  with  -  Amer-  for  what  he  has  d 
ica  -  again  swing  I’ve  made  French  prestige,  e 
through  Eastern  seaboard  didn’t  always  fit  in 
states  and  parts  of  the  South  can  policy, 
and  Mid-West  after  four  years  I  was  asked  rep 
absence  covering  Europe  for  will  happen  whei 
UPI.  But  they  spotlighted  a  tre-  bows  out  and  who 
mendous  interest  I  found  every-  him.  (Even  few 
where  in  Europe  and  its  prob-  have  a  ready  ansi 
lems  and  particularly  in  Presi-  one.)  There  also  ^ 


that’s  just  an  easy  way  out.”  Joseph  W.  Grigg 

But  he  himself  is  a  deeply  .  .  . 

informed  authority  on  foreign  “European  ”  I  found  they 
affairs  and  his  papers  give  un-  generally  fair.  middle- 

usually  heavy  foreign  news  cov-  oi-the-road  coverage  of  major 
gj.3gg  European  stories.  But  it  was 

difficult  to  get  a  clear,  continu- 
Space  Problem  ing  picture  of  what  is  happen- 

rr  ^  n  J  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in 

Two  editors  of  small  mid-  European  countries. 

Western  dailies  said  they  were  ^  the  feeling  that, 

aware  of  wide  reader  intjest  regardless  of  the  holes  and  weak 
in  European  and  foreign  affairs  ^  ^  ^  g  ^g^  in 

generally,  but  that  space  is  a  ^  Ld  fairer^b 

major  he^ache.  Both  are  en-  reporting  Europe  for  Am^- 
^ged  in  tough  circulation  bat-  ^  ^T^nders  than  many  Eunv 
ties  with  nearby  metropolitan  newspapers  do  of  report- 

newspapers  ^d  inevitably  have  ■  United  States  for  Eu- 

to  print  much  local  news. 

One  said  “my  entire  news  and  „i 

^itonal  hole’  averages  less 
than  9(^  columns  daily.  That  in-  ^ 

eludes  local  state  ^d  national  American 

news,  sports  society  columns,  coverage  for  millions  of 

editorials  and  syndicat^  col-  Europeans, 
umns.  You’ll  see  why  itj  hard  ^he  American  “image”  in  Eu- 
to  squeeze  m  much  foreign  rope,  as  reflected  by  the  cover- 

1  J-*  f  age  of  the  United  States  by 

But  ^yeral  editors  c^led  for  European  newspapers, 

more  ‘in^epth  background  still  has  heavy  overtones  of  the 
average  of  major  foreign  news  American 

scene 

One  editor  said  he  would  glad¬ 
ly  run  a  3,000-word  back-  * 

grounder  even  in  the  limited  Realignment 
space  at  his  disposal,  if  it  dealt  w  i. 

in  a  timely  manner  with  some  _  Tacoma,  Wash, 

major  foreign  news  issue.  /^ve  Tacomo  News  Tribune 

Studying  American  newspa-  editorial  department  advance- 
pers  with  the  optic  of  a  visit-  ^f^ts  have  been  announced  by 

Editor  J.  Ernest  Knight.  Under 
—  the  realignment,  Frank  M.  Lock- 
erby  moves  from  executive  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor;  Lawr¬ 
ence  G.  Shanklin  becomes  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor;  Paul  0. 

^Anderson  succeeds  Shanklin  as 

city  editor;  Robert  Merry  be¬ 
comes  senior  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Patrick  A.  Winkler 
advances  to  junior  assistant  city 
editor. 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM  VT  A  ^ 
WE  6ET  JJLFORX^  SttBSCRlPTWH 
HIS  BIRTHDAY  ?  /L  T  jCsO 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  cheek  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

aSO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada— all  other  countries,  tlODO 


PR  for  Paint 

■  •  Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, 

national  public  relations  Arm. 
has  been  retained  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer 
Association,  central  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  paint  industry. 
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DaringYoimg 
Editor  Fights 
For  Teacher 


Corinth,  Miss. 

School  officials  in  northeast 
Mi88issip])i’s  Alcorn  county  have 
agreed  to  review  their  teacher 
rehirinp:  procedures  following  a 
charge  of  ‘‘politics"  leveled  by 
the  Daihf  Corinthian  which  led 
to  a  state  investigation. 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  county  seat  daily, 
announced  a  case  of  suspect^ 
political  interference  in  the  re- 
hiring  of  a  teacher  in  his  page 
one  column  May  3. 


I’olitical  Business 


He  said  Mrs.  Bobby  DePoy- 
ster,  a  commercial  business 
teacher  at  the  county  school  at 
Biggersville,  whose  husband  is 
a  candidate  for  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education,  had  been 
told  she  will  not  be  rehired  for 
the  next  school  year. 

Mr.  Hammell  said  “several 
citizens  told  me  Mrs.  DePoy- 
ster  was  told  quite  frankly  that 
she  will  not  be  rehired  for  po¬ 
litical  reasons.”  He  questioned 
the  principal  and  was  told  “no 
comment  and  don’t  put  my  name 
in  the  newspaper.” 

Naturally,  he  did,  along  with 
every  piece  of  information  he 
could  compile  on  the  case  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
was  well  liked  and  that  the 
senior  class  of  1963  had  dedi¬ 
cated  the  year  book  to  her.  He 
termed  the  incident  one  of 
“grave  concern  to  everyone  in 
the  county.” 


Letters  Commend 


Letters  poured  in  from  the 
general  public  and  particularly 
from  present  and  former  pupils 
of  the  teacher.  Officials  con¬ 
tinued  to  refuse  comment.  A 
banner  expressed  this  concern 
on  page  one  of  the  Tuesday 
paper  and  the  letters  were 
printed. 

County  officials  finally  yielded 
and  agreed  to  review  its  action 
on  Mrs.  DePoyster  as  well  as 
to  review  its  system  of  rehiring. 

Mr.  Hammell,  28  years  old, 
originally  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  publisher  of  the 
Corinthian  four  years  during 
which  time  his  life  has  been 
threatened  several  times  for  his 
editorial  stands.  But  he  insists 
he  will  campaign  against  all 
wrong. 

He  came  to  Corinth  from  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.  where  he  served  as 
promotions  manager. 

editor  8c  publisher  foe 


What  Is  Price-Earnings  Ratio? 
What  Are  Rights  and  Warrants? 


How  do  you  judge 
whether  the  price  of  a 
stock  is  reasonable  or  not? 
Since  the  price  is  gener- 
w  ally  related  to  the  earn- 

ing  power  of  the  stock, 
one  clue  is  the  price-earnings  ratio,  some¬ 
times  abbreviated  to  P/E  ratio,  which  can 
lie  determined  by  dividing  the  current 
price  of  the  stock  by  the  latest  actual  or 
estimated  annual  earnings  per  share. 

There  is  no  absolute  yardstick  for  mea¬ 
suring  what  a  price-earnings  ratio  should 
lie.  It  varies  from  industry  to  industry  and 
from  company  to  company.  It  varies  as  the 
economie  outlook  is  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able.  And  it  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  a 
growth  industry  than  in  other  industries. 
There  was  a  time  when  investors  regarded 
a  ratio  of  10  to  1  or  15  to  1  as  desirable 
for  most  stocks,  with  a  higher  ratio  for 
growth  companies.  At  the  height  of  the 
bull  market  of  1961,  the  price-earnings 
ratio  for  the  Dow- Jones  Industrial  Average 
was  23  to  1,  with  many  individual  issues 
much  higher— as  much  as  80  to  1. 

So  you  see  that  the  price-eamings  ratio 
is  a  relative  matter.  In  using  it,  you  must 
keep  in  mind  the  market  as  a  whole  and 
the  industry  as  well,  remembering  that 
the  ratio  is  meaningful  only  when  used 
comparatively.  In  other  words,  if  a  stock 
is  selling  at  a  ratio  very  much  higher  or 
very  much  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
stocks  of  other  companies  in  the  same  in¬ 
dustry,  you  had  better  find  out  why  and 
lie  satisfied  that  the  reason  is  a  good  one 
liefore  you  make  your  investment.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  the  price-earnings  ratio  of  a  com¬ 
pany  drops  drastically  at  a  time  when 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  market  as  a 
whole  shows  a  similar  drop,  the  chances 
are  that  investors  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  stock,  and  you  had  lx;tter  consider 
carefully  liefore  you  buy— or  buy  something 
else. 

Price-earnings  ratio  is  not  a  magic  means 
for  appraising  the  reasonableness  of  the 
price  of  a  stock,  but  it  can  be  one  of  a 
number  of  useful  tools  for  the  person  who 
wisely  investigates  before  he  invests. 


When  a  company  wants  to  raise  more 
capital  for  e.xpansion  and  development,  it 
may  issue  new  or  additional  securities.  And 


sometimes  it  gives  its  stockholders  the  op- 
iwrtunity  of  buying  those  securities  ( either 
stocks  or  bonds)  in  proportion  to  their 
present  holdings  before  any  public  offering 
is  made.  When  a  company  does  that,  it 
issues  subscription  rights  to  its  .stock¬ 
holders,  usually  offering  them  the  new  or 
additional  securities  at  a  favorable  price 
for  a  limited  time,  generally  a  month  or 
less.  For  example,  if  Typical  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  were  is.suing  more  common 
stock  and  the  presently  outstanding  shares 
were  around  45,  shares  of  the  new  issue 
might  be  offered  to  holders  of  Typical 
common  stock  at  43.  Sometimes  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  subscription  rights  to  stockholders 
is  required  by  statute  or  by  the  company’s 
charter  to  enable  each  .stockholder  to  main¬ 
tain  his  proportionate  share  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  company  by  exerci.sing  his 
rights,  and  sometimes  the  offering  to  ex¬ 
isting  stockholders  is  optional  with  the 
company. 

If  a  stockholder  chooses  not  to  exercise 
his  rights  to  buy  more  securities,  he  can 
simply  ask  his  broker  to  sell  those  rights 
for  him.  Rights  are  often  traded  in  the 
market  during  their  life  at  prices  that 
generally  fluctuate  in  relation  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  they  represent. 

The  word  warrant  is  sometimes  used  to 
describe  the  certificate  which  evidences  a 
subscription  right.  In  addition,  the  term  is 
used  to  refer  to  a  right  that  is  similar  to  a 
subscription  right  except  that  its  life  is 
longer.  In  this  sense,  a  warrant  is  a  certi¬ 
ficate  giving  its  holder  the  right  to  buy 
certain  securities  at  a  stipulated  price, 
sometimes  within  a  .set  period  of  time 
(months  or  years)  and  sometimes  perpetu¬ 
ally.  Warrants  are  often  used  by  companies 
as  “sweeteners”  to  make  new  issues  more 
attractive  to  investors— and  indeed  they  can 
be  valuable.  Warrants  usually  increase  in 
value  when  the  price  of  the  security  that 
they  may  be  exercised  for  goes  up  and 
decrease  when  it  goes  down.  With  some 
warrants,  the  price  at  which  they  can  be 
exercised  increa.ses  as  time  goes  by.  For 
example,  the  holder  of  a  Typical  warrant 
may  be  able  to  buy  one  share  of  Typical 
common  stock  at  45  through  1965,  at  50 
through  1968,  and  at  55  through  1971. 

Next  Week:  What  Are  Convertibles 
and  What  Is  Leverage? 
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Great  Northern  gives  the  ultimate  in  Tender  Loving  Care  to 
every  roll  of  newsprint.  Lift  trucks  designed  with  the  help  of 
Great  Northern  engineers  hold  the  rolls  in  a  gentle  vacuum  grip, 
load  them  skillfully  in  specially  made  shock-absorbing  cars. 

Result  —  reduced  handling  damage,  better  ^  v 

roundness  of  rolls,  less  chance  of  web  breaks  I 

on  the  press  ...  all  good  reasons  why  more  ^  ^ 

’  A  I 

and  more  publishers  are  turning  to  Great 
Northern  as  their  most  reliable  source  of 
quality  newsprint. 


522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.Y.,  MUrray  HUl  2-5934 
20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 
100  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6.  Ill.,  Financial  6-19^ 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  I,  Ohio,  GArheld  1-3080 
1700  K  Street,  N.W..  Washington  6,  D.C..  296-4668 
Mills  in  Maine 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Award -Winner 
Sounds  the  Alarm 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Dick  Sroda’s  a  25-year-old 
award-winning  photographer 
who’s  picked  up  40  honors  in 
state,  regional  and  national 
photo  contests  in  the  past  two 
years.  As  the  two  photos  on  this 
page  will  attest,  he  can  produce 
good  pictures. 

Dick  Sroda’s  also  a  concerned 
photographer,  in  his  own  words 
“deeply  concerned  that  news¬ 
papers  are  losing  their  top  pho¬ 
tographic  talent  to  other  fields.” 

He  asks:  Why  can’t  news¬ 
papers  keep  top  photographers? 

“Pick  up  the  newspapers  that 
are  supposed  to  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  doing  a  good  job  with 
pictures,”  Dick  suggests.  “Look 
at  them  closely,  not  for  several 
days  but  for  several  months.  You 
will  see,  as  I  did,  that  most  of 
them  consistently  kill  good  pic¬ 
tures.” 

The  ‘Looking'  Public 

According  to  this  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  lensman,  manage¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  television.  He  feels 
that  television  has  caused  drastic 
changes  in  the  tastes  of  our 
looking  public. 

“I  say  looking  because  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  picture  magazines 
have  made  the  buyers  of  our 
own  product  picture  conscious,” 
Dick  contends.  “The  public 
wants  to  read  short,  concise 
stories  and  look  at  pictures. 
They  want  things  they  can’t  get 
on  television.  Yet  newspapers 
have  refused  to  take  advantages 
of  these  changes.  They  are  run¬ 
ning  pictures  the  same  way  and, 
in  many  cases,  worse  than  20 
years  ago.” 


Dick  points  out  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  things  that  no 
other  media  can — such  as  in- 
depth  picture  stories  on  local 
issues.  “These  can  be  presented 
in  attractive  layouts  on  picture 
pages  weekly  or  even  once  each 
month,”  he  says,  adding  this 
kicker:  “Picture  layouts  must 
be  done  by  someone  who  under¬ 
stands  pictures  and  not  some 
word  man  who  is  trying  to  fill 
space.” 

According  to  Dick,  photogra¬ 
phers  will  no  longer  stand  for 
being  told  they  did  a  great  job 
and  getting  a  pat  on  the  back 
today  only  to  see  their  work 
killed  in  tomorrow’s  paper. 
“Nothing  can  kill  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  initiative  more  than  see¬ 
ing  his  work  butchered.” 

Dick  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
“most  criminal  aspect”  of  all 
this  is  that  management  will 
not  admit — or  even  consider  the 
thought — that  their  art  is  being 
presented  badly.  He  feels  that 
publishers  and  editors  of  our 
newspapers  who  have  prize¬ 
winners  on  their  staffs  “should 
have  pride  enough  in  the  finished 
product  to  take  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  staffers’  work.” 

Dick  adds  that  many  of  these 
same  papers  keep  their  top 
men  laden  down  with  “Mickey 
Mouse”  assignments,  thus  in¬ 
suring  that  quantity  takes 
precedence  over  quality. 

He  points  out  that  he  is  talk- 

•CROSS  COUNTRY  RUN' 

This  picturo,  taken  by  Dick  Sroda 
at  the  Madison  City  Cross  Country 
M—t,  won  first  priiu  in  Look 
Magaiino's  1962  All  Sports  Photo 
Contest. 


•JUNIOR  CHORISTER’ 

Part  of  a  picture  story  Dick  Sroda 

did  on  a  school  for  young  choir 
members. 

ing  “about  the  photographers 
that  have  talent”  and  not  the 
“hacks  in  the  business.”  The 
former,  according  to  Dick,  are 
men  who  make  their  living  from 
photography  but  “who  have  no 
more  business  being  photogra¬ 
phers  than  managing  editors  do 
because  they  have  no  imagina¬ 
tion  in  their  approach  toward 
pictures.” 

Dick  adds  that,  fortunately, 
some  managing  editors  have 
learned  that  in  photography, 
like  everything  else,  “you  get 
what  you  pay  for — if  you  want 
to  hire  a  good  photographer, 
you  have  to  expect  to  pay  for 
one.” 

Hard  Look 

He  says  that  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  must  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  their  papers  and  admit 
it  when  their  pictures  and  lay¬ 
outs  are  sick.  Also : 

They  should  hire  good  pho¬ 
tographers  and  expect  them  to 
produce. 

They  should  hire  a  picture 
editor,  which  would  solve  some 
of  the  problems. 

On  the  last  point,  Dick  con¬ 


tends  that  in  searching  for  a 
good  picture  editor,  a  publisher 
won’t  find  anyone  who  knoin 
more  about  pictures  and  ])hot<^ 
raphers  than  a  good  photogr*. 
pher  himself.  “A  picture  editor 
must  be  an  editor  in  the  true 
sense,”  he  adds.  “In  order  to  be 
effective,  he  must  have  authoiw 
ity  and  the  complete  backing  of 
management.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  a  picture  editor  than  to 
have  one  in  name  only  whose 
job  is  to  merely  hand  out 
assignments.” 

Dick  contends  that  all  of  us 
should  be  more  concerned  with 
our  top  photojoumalists  leaving 
the  field.  “If  better  attempts 
were  made  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems,”  he  claims,  “we  raigdit 
not  lose  some  of  this  talent 
Money  isn’t  always  the  reason 
for  leaving.” 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Dick 
Sroda’s  initial  question:  Why 
can’t  newspapers  keep  top 
photographers  ? 


Dick  Sroda 


Biog  of  a  Photog 

Dick  Sroda,  25,  staff  photog* 
rapher  for  the  Wisconsin  Stats 
Journal,  lives  in  Madison  with 
his  wife  and  two-year  old  daugdi- 
ter. 

He  attended  Brooks  Institute 
of  Photography,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  and  was  on  the  photo 
staffs  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Since  coming  to  the  State 
Journal  two  years  ago,  Dick  has 
won  40  awards  in  state,  regional 
and  national  contests.  His  lat^ 
national  award  was  first  priaa 
in  Look  Magazine’s  1962  “All 
Sports  Photo  Contest”  (see  cut 
at  bottom  of  page). 

In  1961,  Dick  won  the  Sweep- 
stakes  Trophy  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  annual 
photo  contest,  the  MidwesPi 
highest  picture  award. 

He’s  also  been  a  winner  in 
contests  sponsored  by  the  Na* 
tional  Press  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Photography  Association# 
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utilities  are  one  of  ten  industrial  markets  served  by  John  Deere  Equipment 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 764  4311  Ext.  2381 


As  fast  as  50  feet  per  hour.  John  Deere  Backhoes  are  trenching  tor  new  water  lines, 
sewer  pipe,  telephone  cab'e  — wherever  growing  cities  require  these  nerves  and  arteries 


25-  to  35-Year-01d8 
Join  Herald  Trib  Vets 


with  “Can’t  Anybody  Here  Play 
This  Game?”  a  book  about  the 
Baseball  Mets.  The  paper  serial¬ 
ized  his  book  first,  decided  to 
hire  the  author  as  a  sports 
columnist,  begfinninj?  May  31. 
Philip  Savory,  33,  who  moved 
we  ur^  our^  p^ple  to  from  press  secretary  in  the 
^  ^  7  in  Vermont  governor’s  office  to  the 

the  flow  of  ne^;  to  search  out  Albany  bureau  of  the  Trib. 

David  Hoffman,  30,  formerly 
a  writer  for  Aviation  Week — 
and  a  pilot — the  new  aviation 
editor. 

Dennis  Duggan,  35,  who  went 
to  the  real  estate  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  from  the 
Tribune,  stayed  a  while  and  has 
returned  to  the  Trib  to  write 
financial  news. 

Hodding  Carter  Jr.,  28,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  his  father’s 
Delta  (Miss.)  Democrat-Times, 
who  will  join  the  national  desk 
soon. 

Robert  Novak,  32,  formerly 
the  Congressional  correspondent 
m  P  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  who 

has  teamed  with  the  Washing- 
‘But  when  you  ask  for  the  ton  staffer  Rowland  Evans  to 

write  a  column,  “Inside  Report.” 
VVhile  the  hiring  accent  has 
reporters  and  a  great  deal  easier  been  on  youth,  the  paper  has 

>  giving  its  veterans  the 
widest  scope  possible.  Robert  S. 
Bird,  newly  appointed  national 
correspondent,  has  been  with 
sounds  the  Trib  since  1941.  Barrett 
identify  the  McGurn  is  starting  a  second 
career  as  a  city  side  reporter, 
we  can  after  being  a  fixture  on  the 
European  scene  s'nce  the  end  of 
Don  Ross  and 
a  Washington 


The  younger  they  are,  the  “So  _ _  _ _ 

harder  they  call  on  the  old  (123  relate  the  event  to  its*^  pl^e 
years)  New  York  Herald  Trib-  •  -  - 

the  human,  intimate  details  that 

A  steady  stream  of  young  put  a  report  in  its  proper  set- 

newspapennen  has  come  look-  ting  and  change  it  from  _ 

ing  for  jobs— and  many  have  inverted-pyramid  to  a  story  that 
gotten  them — in  the  past  few  contains  all  the  elements  neces- 
months  as  the  daily  has  ap-  sary  to  a  good  telling  and  doesn’t 
parently  embarked  on  a  policy  try  to  spread  the  thing  out  under 
of  encouraging  fresh  initiatives  separate  headlines  scattered 
and  new  viewpoints.  across  a  page. 

Speaking  of  his  recently  added  “Our  way  is  harder  because  it 
group  of  25-  to  35-year-old  demands  more  of  the  reporter, 
staffers,  editor  James  G.  Bellows  He  has  to  decide  not  only  what 
said  this  week,  “They  were  seek-  the  lead  should  be  but  how  to 
ing  out  this  newspaper  because  tell  a  whole  story.  And  our  edi- 
of  the  challenge  it  presents  to  tors  have  to  help  him  by  telling 
become  the  newspaper  of  the  him  how  they  think  it  relates  to 
future  for  the  newspapermen  of  other  stories,  other  events, 
the  future.” 

“We’ll  listen  to  a  good  idea 
from  anyone  capable  of  expres¬ 
sing  one,  he  said,  and  it  writing  and  you  get  it,  it’s 

usually  takes  no  more  than  a  ^ 

few  days  before  the  new  ones  j  .  ... 

join  the  old  hands  in  tinkering  f^r  the  readers.  We  are  tryjng  boen 
with  the  parts.  them  a  sense 

Editor  Ik  40  what  the  story  is.  what  it 

means,  what  Nashville  looks 

John  Hay  Whitney,  referred  like  and  Birmingham 
to  often  around  his  newspaper  like,  so  he  can  i_’ 
as  “Jock”  and  sometimes  simply  characters  and  associate  his  own 
as,  “The  Owner,”  made  Mr. 

Bellows  editor  on  May  15.  Mr. 

Bellows  is  40.  From  that  van¬ 
tage  point  of  age,  he  has  helping  the  paper  now,  Mr.  Bellows  John  Rogers, 

him  as  top  ^itorial  hands:  sought  it  out  in  1961.  Then  the  staffer  under’ the  direction  of 

Seymour  Freidin,  46,  executive  Miami  (Fla.)  News  managing  Robert  J.  Donovan,  are  trying 

editor,  foreign;  Murray  M.  editor,  he  was  in  New  York  for  their  hands  at  new  ways  of 

Weiss,  38,  executive  editor,  an  Associated  Press  Managing  doing  things 

metropolitan;  and  Richard  Wald  Editors  Association  meeting  and 

33,  executive  editor,  national.  dropped  in  on  Mr  Denson  to  Denson’s  Patlem 

‘"t  ^6  outline  to,  today-,  Trib 

editor  who  comes  in  early  in  the  Lger  to  work  with  you/’  He  ^ 

morning,  works  ’till  late  at  night  was  hired  in  December  of  that  subsennentK- 

and  would  feel  like  putting  on  year  subs^uently  Wame  ^tor  of 

his  jacket  if  the  copy  boys  ^  Los  AngeUs  Herald-Exam- 

started  calling  him  “Mr.”  Some  Nenromers  ^J^h  the  front  and  split 

The  reader  they  are  aiming  since  the  114  dav  New  York  fv, 

oraavaoaarVtoi-  lii,^  f cal yroQ  01006  thc  114-day  Nbw  y orK  roughly  the  same,  the  four  edi- 

tbpv  nnt  newspaper  strike  ended  on  April  tors  have  moved  inside  the  paper 

Here  s  how  they  put  It.  1.  the  Tribune  has  hired: 


James  G.  Bellows 
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Teddy  left  more  of  America  to  you 


He  spoke  front-page  headlines  . . .  hunted  buffalo  ...  led  his  Roughriders  in  battle 
. . .  sometimes  shook  a  big  stick,  and  sometimes  spoke  softly.  But  perhaps  Teddy 
Roosevelt’s  best  gift  to  you  was  his  efficient  leadership  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  America’s  natural  resources.  His  policies  paved  the  way  for  the 
electrification  of  vast  and  lonely  reaches  of  countryside. 

In  return,  America’s  Rural  Electrification  Systems  have  helped  pay  for  many  of 
Teddy’s  pet  projects.  Electric  power  bought  at  wholesale  from  Government  dams 
helps  finance  irrigation,  navigation,  flood  control,  and  recreational  facilities. 

Americans  like  to  get  away  from  it  all  occasionally  to  relax  and  have  fun.  Rural 
electrics,  far  off  the  beaten  path,  now  serve  hunting  lodges,  fishing  camps,  ski 
slopes,  dude  ranches,  camping  sites,  and  dozens  of  other  recreational  facilities. 

Much  of  this  vast  playground  for  millions  could  not  have  existed  except  for  Teddy’s 
foresighted  policies.  Even  ardent  new  disciples  of  his  vigorous  life,  however,  are 
glad  to  find  rural  power  lines  that  let  them  decide  how  much  to  "rough  it." 


AMERICA’S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


‘These  are  the  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned,  non-profit  electric  systems,  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans,  which  serve  20  million  rural  Americans  in  46  states.  For  more 
information,  write  Rural  Electrics,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


A  GROUP  EXPANDS 


W.  J.  McGiffin  Newspaper 
Company,  publishers  of  eight 
community  newspapers  in  South¬ 
east  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
extended  its  publishing  opera¬ 
tions  into  Central  California 
with  the  purchase  of  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  Los  Banos. 

Together  with  J.  Frank 
Knebel  of  Ojai,  former  publisher 
of  the  Garden  Grove  News  and 
the  Ojai  Valley  News,  the 
McGiffin  organization  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  Los  Banos  News  and 
the  75-year-old  Los  Banos  En¬ 
terprise,  both  published  in 
Merced  county.  Los  Banos  ad¬ 
joins  the  site  of  the  San  Luis 
dam,  vital  link  in  the  California 
water  program. 

W.  J.  Brehm,  president  of  the 
McGiffin  company,  said  the 
News  would  be  combined  with 
the  Enterprise.  Printing  facili¬ 
ties  of  both  newspapers  will  be 
combined,  and  a  new  offset  press 
will  be  added. 

Publisher  Robert  McLoughlin 
of  the  News  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  new  Enterprise,  while  Co- 
Publishers  Frank  A.  Merrick 
and  Floyd  R.  Melvin  of  the 
Enterprise  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  printing  business  in  Los 
Banos. 

Mr.  Knebel  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  combined  Enter¬ 
prise-News. 

Purchase  of  the  Los  Banos 
properties  is  the  first  step  in  a 
planned  program  of  expansion 
by  the  McGiffin  organization. 
The  firm  has  operated  daily 
papers  throughout  the  Middle- 
west  and  Arizona.  Last  fall  it 
completed  a  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  plant  facility  in  Ft.  Madi¬ 
son,  Iowa. 

*  *  « 

Moro,  Ore. 

Daniel  C.  Bartlett,  former 
publisher  of  the  Hemiston  Her¬ 
ald,  has  purchased  the  Sherman 
County  Journal  here  from  Giles 
French. 

Mr.  French,  who  served  for 
years  in  the  Oregon  legislature, 
is  retiring.  He  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1931. 

Newspaper  broker  on  the  sale 
was  Harris  Ellsworth,  of  Rose- 
burg. 

«  *  * 

jEFFEaSON,  Tex. 

Dwaine  Dennis  has  become 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Jefferson  Jimplecute  here,  one 
of  the  Texas’  oldest  newspapers. 

Sale  of  the  Jimplecute  was 
announced  by  Tom  Hicks,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  last  11  years. 

Mr.  Dennis  is  a  long-time 
official  of  the  Ranger  Times, 


serving  most  recently  as  editor- 
manager.  His  father,  Jim  Den¬ 
nis,  published  the  paper  until 
about  15  months  ago. 

Mrs.  Dennis  will  be  society 
editor  and  bookkeeper  of  the 
Jimplecute,  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  1865.  It  got  its  name 
from  the  first  letter  in  each 
word  of  a  slogan  “Join-Indus¬ 
try  -  Manufacturing  -  Planning- 
Labor- Energy  Capital  (in) -Uni¬ 
ty-Together-Everlasting.” 

«  *  « 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Matthew  J.  Daly  and  Howard 
L.  Berger  have  b^me  co-own¬ 
ers  and  principal  stockholders 
of  the  Margate  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
weekly  Margate  Beacon,  a  Fri¬ 
day  tabloid  circulated  in  the 
suburban  Atlantic  City  commu¬ 
nities  of  Margate,  Longport  and 
Ventnor. 

Mr.  Berger  formerly  editor  of 
the  weekly  Jewish  Record  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  becomes  general 
manager  and  co-publisher.  Mr. 
Daly  was  sole  owner  of  the  31- 
year-old  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  firm  prior  to  his  association 
with  Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Daly  pur¬ 
chased  the  Beacon  two  years 


Tujunga,  Calif. 

Ray  W.  Brooks,  publi^er  of 
the  Sunland-Tujunga  Record- 
Ledger,  has  purchased  the  New- 
hall  Signal  and  Saugus  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  weekly  founded  in  1919. 
Both  papers  will  be  published 
from  the  Record-Ledger’s  plant 
here.  The  Signal  was  purchased 
in  1938  by  Fred  W.  Trueblood 
Sr.,  and  after  his  death  in  1960, 
his  two  sons,  Fred  Jr.  and  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Trueblood,  became  co¬ 
publishers. 

4t  * 

Hallsvili£,  Tex. 

The  HaUsvUle  Review,  owned 
by  A.  M.  Bower  of  Jefferson, 
has  been  sold  to  Isenhower  and 
Greer  Printing  Company  here. 
W.  Joe  Isenhower,  who  has  op¬ 
erated  the  paper  for  the  past 
five  years,  will  be  publisher. 

Mr.  Bower  still  publishes  the 
Daingerfield  Morris  County 
News. 

*  *  * 

Dana  Point,  Calif. 

Meynard  Meadows,  recently 
connected  with  the  Barstow 
Desert  Dispatch,  has  purchased 
the  Dana  Point  Lamplighter 
from  Charles  W.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Meadows  assumed  owner¬ 
ship  May  1.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
will  be  joined  by  his  father,  who 


sold  his  midwest  weekly  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Norman  H.  Parks,  La  Verne 
newspaper  broker,  negotiated 
the  sale. 

*  *  * 

Condon,  Ore. 

New  owner  of  the  Condon 
Globe-Times  is  Russell  Clay 
Brownhill,  formerly  of  Eugene, 
who  has  taken  over  operation 
of  the  paper  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Zita. 

Mr.  Brownhill  was  formerly 
on  the  mechanical  staffs  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  the 
McMinnville  News-Register  and 
the  Seaside  Signal.  In  addition 
to  this  Gilliam  county  seat  news¬ 
paper,  he  has  also  acquired  from 
the  Zitas  the  Fossil  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  official  newspaper  for 
Wheeler  County. 

#  ♦  * 

El  Monte,  Calif. 

The  El  Monte  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  the  Wood¬ 
land  Hills  Reporter  from  Hugh 
Harland. 

It  is  the  fifth  in  a  string  of 
San  Fernando  Valley  weeklies 
bought  by  El  Monte  since  March 
1.  Others  were  the  Studio  City 
Graphic,  the  Sherman  Oaks  Sun, 
the  Encinian  and  the  Tarzana 
Times. 

George  W.  Phelps  is  president 
and  Paul  Patterson  general 
manager  of  the  El  Monte  group. 

Now  published  in  the  plant  of 
the  Glendale  Independent,  the 
papers  will  be  printed  in  an 
El  Monte  plant  after  June  12. 
• 

Lemer  Newspaper 
Group  Names  Four 

Chicago 

Leo  A.  Lemer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lerner  News¬ 
papers,  has  announced  staff 
changes  in  an  editorial  reorgan¬ 
ization  and  expansion  program. 

The  appointments  are: 

Robert  Lemer,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  firm  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
promotion  and  business  develop¬ 
ment. 

Peter  J.  Donaghue,  managing 
editor  of  The  Life  suburban 
newspaper,  becomes  executive 
editor  of  all  Lemer  newspapers. 

James  C.  Hughes,  managing 
editor  of  the  Northwest  Side 
Times  Home  Newspapers,  will 
be  associate  editor  of  all  Lemer 
newspapers. 

Raymond  Henagow,  in  charge 
of  the  Myers  Newspapers,  will 
expand  his  supervision  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Myers  and 
Life  Newspapers. 

Ann  P.  Gerber  will  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times  Home 
Newspapers  and  will  continue 
her  Vitoria!  direction  of  the 
Booster  Newspapers. 


THURSDATA 


DEAD  BUTT  —  A  half- 
smoked  cigarette  was  cai  efully 
and  tenderly  laid  to  rest  with 
“burial  ceremonies”  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Yucaipa 
(Calif.)  News-Mirror  to  mark 
the  first  $100  award  to  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  quit  smoking  and 
gave  proof  of  his  decision  by 
abstaining  for  at  least  six 
months.  The  butt  was  the  last 
one  smoked  by  Henry  A.  Cobb, 
printer.  News-Mirror  Publisher 
William  L.  Newton,  himself  an 
abstainer,  has  a  standing  $100 
offer  to  any  smoking  member  of 
his  crew  who  “sees  the  light." 

4>  « 

STRETCHING  A  DOLLAR- 
Alma  (Mich.)  Record  Publisher 
Merton  H.  Dean  is  pondering 
this  telegram  from  Washing¬ 
ton:  “Please  be  advised  Interior 
Department  has  approved  $217,- 
500  in  accelerated  public  works 
funds  for  Michigan  under 
fisheries  habitat  development 
program  to  provide  half  the 
cost  of  improving  fish  habitat 
through  construction  of  dams, 
preparation  of  spawning  areas 
and  stream  side  habitat  im¬ 
provements,  construction  of  fish 
barriers  and  control  of  unde¬ 
sirable  fish  population.  $1.00 
will  be  spent  in  Gratiot 
County.”  The  publisher  thinks 
there  must  have  been  a  mistake 
somewhere. 

*  *  * 

NEW  DAY— The  Don  Mills 
(Ont.)  Mirror  has  switched 
from  Thursday  to  Wednesday 
distribution.  Co-publishers  Ken 
Larone  and  Russ  Eastcott  said 
the  change  will  give  advertisers 
full  benefit  of  their  ads  because 
“suburban  businessmen  consider 
Wednesday  evenings  as  part  of 
their  business  weekend.”  Since 
making  the  switch  the  paper 
has  jumped  from  an  average  of 
24  pages  to  28  to  32  pages  per 


?nue,  managing  FOOTSTEPS  —  Reid  Bever- 
Life  suburban  who  has  been  selected  to  be 

>mes  executive  g^jj^or  of  the  Oracle  at  Mon- 
ler  newspapers,  ^^^th  College,  Illinois,  next 
rhes,  managing  year,  is  the  son  of  G.  Wiley 
Northwest  Side  Beveridge,  publisher  of  the 
’,wspapers,  will  Williamsburg  (Ill.)  Joumal- 
)r  of  all  Lemer  Tribune. 

m  *  * 

igow,  in  charge  FELLOW  —  Joseph  C.  Jahn, 
ewspapers,  will  editor  of  the  Sayville  (N.  Y.) 
rvision  as  man-  Suffolk  County  News,  has  been 
the  Myers  and  made  a  fellow  of  Sigma  Delta 
'•  Chi,  the  professional  journalism 

r  will  be  man-  fraternity.  Mr.  Jahn,  48,  was 
he  Times  Home  cited  for  elevating  journalism  as 
[  will  continue  a  profession.  He  is  one  of  the 
rection  of  the  youngest  men  ever  given  the 
oers.  journalism  honor. 
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MEET  MISS  LEADING  OF  1963 


We'd  like  to  see  more  of  her.  Sweet,  young 
things  like  this  young  lady  are  good  for 
America.  But  we'd  like  to  see  less  of  a  well- 
known  phony  with  a  similar  name.  He's  a 
crook  known  as  misleading  advertising. 

He  destroys  newspapers  by  under¬ 
mining  ^ievability  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He  cheats  the  public. 

And,  when  he  masquer¬ 
ades  as  an  automobile 
dealer,  he  blackens  the 
reputation  of  ethical  dealers 
everywhere.  We're  out  to  get  him . . . 
with  your  help.  We  urge  every  newspaper 
to  establish  high  standards  of  acceptability 
for  automobile  advertising.  Let  nothing  in 
your  columns  associate  the  fast-buck  dealer 
with  ethical,  franchised  new-car  and  truck 
dealers ...  who  work  with  you  to  make  your 
city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  do 
business.  NADA  pledges  itself  to  fight  dishonest 
advertising.  We  appreciate  your  co-operation. 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared 

by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  ”K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


PROMOTION 


t 


Henes’  Law:  People 
Don’t  Make  Quality 

By  George  Wilt 


The  new  “Henes  Law”  of  pro¬ 
motion  personnel  g^oes  like  this: 

“The  volume  and  quality  of 
work  produced  in  any  given 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  to  which  you  add 
new  employes.” 

David  E.  Henes,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
arrived  at  that  formula  after 
studying  the  organizational  set¬ 
up  of  promotion  shops  on  14 
newspapers  in  a  survey  he  ran 
so  he  could  make  a  go<^  speech 
to  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  recently  at 
Houston. 

While  running  off  slides  show¬ 
ing  the  manpower  division  in 
the  14  shops,  Mr.  Henes  left  this 
suggestion : 

“Say  you  have  a  department 
of  four  people,  including  your¬ 
self.  When  you  add  one  more 
person  you  increase  the  size  of 
your  department  by  25%.  If  you 
add  two  it’s  increiised  50%.  But 
if  you  think  your  production  and 
effectiveness  will  step  up  by 
26%  or  50%  by  adding  one  or 
two  people  you’re  sorely  mis¬ 
taken.” 

The  selected  departments, 
providing  a  cross-section  of 
small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers,  included  departments 
ranging  from  four  to  40  em¬ 
ployes. 

“A  nice  chart,”  said  Mr. 
Henes,  may  make  everything 
look  too  orderly,  too  efficient, 
too  simple.  Kind  of  like  in  the 
textbooks. 

“If  it’s  true  that  an  organi¬ 
zational  chart  fails  to  spell  out 
the  assorted  responsibilities  of 
a  promotion  department  secre¬ 
tary  (in  almost  every  case, 
called  on  to  perform  a  myriad 
of  non-secretarial — but  promo¬ 
tion-oriented  —  assignments)  as 
well  as  other  personnel,  it  also 
has  other  limitations.  No  chart 
can  show  how  in  so  many  de¬ 
partments  individuals  must  be 
able  to  double  on  another  per¬ 
son’s  job.  Flexibility  is  the  word, 
I  gness.  Ed  McClanahan  of  the 
Denver  Post  calls  it  ‘promo¬ 
tional  fence-hopping.’ 

“Nor  does  any  chart  reflect 
the  degree  of  efficiency  of  an 
individual  Ailing  any  slot  on  the 
diagram.  It  fails  miserably  to 
show  that  ...  if  this  one  g^ent 
occupying  a  spot  weren’t  as  in¬ 
dustrious  and  fast  as  he  is  it 
would  take  two  ordinary  people 
to  do  the  same  job.” 

48 


HOT — Admen  with  the  “coffee 
break”  habit  got  an  assist  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
recently.  A  greneral  mailing  list 
of  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  and  ad  agencies  received 
a  coffee  mug  recently.  One  side 
carried  the  copy,  “HOT — Herald 
Tribune.”  On  the  flip  side,  “Who 
says  a  good  newspaper  has  to 
be  dull?”  Inserted  was  a  rolled 
up  broadside  containing  “16  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Herald  'Tribune  is 
still  the  hottest  newspaper  in 
town!” 

*  «  • 

HARDWARE — Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  prepared  a  new 
market  brochure  for  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spiral-bound  book¬ 
let,  New  Britain  is  the  “Hard¬ 
ware  Center  of  the  World.” 
Included  in  the  brochure  is  a 
list  of  industries  located  in  the 
market,  with  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  products  manu¬ 
factured. 

*  •  • 

HELP  WANTED— When  Lee 
Adams  returned  as  advertising 
director  to  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
after  six  years  absence,  he  found 
that  the  newspaper  had  con¬ 
sidered  “Help  Wanted”  as  a 
purely  voluntary  classification. 
The  new  advertising  director 
had  a  promotion  folder  designed 
for  the  classification,  and  as¬ 
signed  a  full-time  salesman  to 
the  “help  wanted”  classification. 
With  the  help  of  a  real  sales 
program  under  John  Reeves,  new 
classified  ad  manager,  the  “help 
wanted”  columns  have  had  a 
healthy  linage  increase.  April 
1963  showed  a  10,000  ad  in¬ 
crease.  The  two-color  folder 
showed  sample  ads  of  various 
types,  along  with  rates,  plus 
coverage  information. 

*  *  * 

STINKER — The  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  exhibited 
$42,600  in  cash  in  their  exhibit 
at  the  Home  Show  last  month, 
showing  how  much  the  Courier 
has  paid  out  on  their  weekly 
“Little  Stinker”  cash  jackpot 
puzzle.  Starting  with  a  $100 
base,  the  jackpot  is  increased  by 
$100  a  week  until  there  is  a 
winner.  Promotion  manager 
Gene  Armstrong  made  a  cylin¬ 
der  calculated  to  hold  4,737,870 
entries.  Two  Pinkerton  agency 
guards  stood  nearby  for  protec- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Rv*  of  14  promotion  departments  in  Henes  study.  No  two  shops  are 
set  up  alike. 
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Front  Office 
Automation 
Pays  Its  Way 

How  does  automation  in  the 
business  office  of  a  small  news¬ 
paper  pay  off? 

Duane  Rosenthal,  controller  of 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
told  how  it  has  cost  more — 
about  $1,400  a  year — in  the  first 
few  years  but  will  make  a  major 
savinfr  later. 

He  made  the  following:  report 
to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers: 

“We  have  had  IBM  since  late 
1959. 

“In  1958,  we  had  live  full-time 
employes  in  the  business  office. 
In  1962,  we  still  had  five.  The 
increased  cost  of  salaries  would 
be  the  same,  with  or  without 
automation.  In  1958,  we  spent 
approximately  $3,900  for  busi¬ 
ness  forms,  including  checks, 
registers,  ledgers,  invoices,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  ledgers,  etc. 
In  1962,  we  spent  $3,600  for  the 
same  type  of  forms  plus  cards 
and  stock  paper  for  our  IBM 
printer.  In  1958,  we  wrote  off 
$1,600  in  depreciation  and  paid 
$700  for  maintenance  on  office 
1  equipment.  In  1962,  we  paid 
$6,500  rent  on  leased  equipment. 

“In  1958,  we  had  three  clerks 
in  the  advertising  department, 
and  in  1962  we  had  two — a  re¬ 
duction  of  $3,100.  In  1958,  the 
circulation  department  spent 
about  $1,900  for  carrier  in¬ 
voices.  In  1962,  this  cost  was 
absorbed  in  the  $6,300  we  spent. 

“The  net  increase  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,400  a  year.  What  do 
we  get  for  it? 

Benefits  Obtained 

“1.  The  monthly  statements 
go  out  faster.  The  credit  man¬ 
ager  gets  an  ageing  of  accounts 
receivable  on  the  customers’ 
statements  and  can  take  immedi¬ 
ate  credit  action.  In  1962,  early 
detection  of  two  bankruptcies 
saved  us  approximately  $900. 

“2.  Our  sales  departments 
receive  a  comparative  analysis 
of  their  accounts  each  week. 
This  helps  keep  men  out  selling 
I  and  cuts  the  amount  of  time  they 
spend  on  paperwork. 

“3.  The  production  manager 
gets  a  weekly  breakdown  of 
what  his  men  are  doing  with  the 
40  hours  they  spend  in  the  shop. 
He  no  longer  has  to  guess  how 
many  of  the  hours  are  produc¬ 
tive  and  how  many  are  non¬ 
productive. 

“4.  Each  supervisor  gets  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  de¬ 
partment’s  expenses  compared 
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with  last  year’s  expenses  and 
this  year’s  budget. 

“As  to  what  the  future  holds, 
we  see  a  further  reduction  in 
cash-out-of-pocket  expenses  by 
elimination  of  two  jobs,  via  re¬ 
tirement,  that  would  save  $3,300  | 
annually  for  each  position.  An¬ 
other  limited  possibility  is  the  | 
sale  of  machine  time  or  services  | 
to  another  firm.  We  have  already  i 
entered  this  field  and  are  getting 
back  about  $1,800  of  our  annual  ; 
rent.  This  in  itself  would  have  i 
been  enough  to  offset  the  $1,400 
of  increased  cost,  but  we  rein¬ 
vested  it  in  additional  equip¬ 
ment.” 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


tion  and  show.  The  money  was  i 
in  four  $10,000  bills,  two  $1,000  I 
bills,  one  $500  bill,  and  a  $500  j 
bills,  one  $500  bill,  and  a  $100  j 
bill.  The  exhibit  received  the  | 
award  for  the  “most  unique”  at  | 
the  show.  Local  police  armed 
with  machine  gruns  escorted  the  | 
money  to  the  opening,  providing 
more  than  a  little  excitement,  | 
and  attracted  quite  a  crowd, 
according  to  Mr.  Armstrong’s  ' 
report.  ■ 

«  *  * 

BOWLING — For  the  second 
year,  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  is  sponsoring  a  team  invi¬ 
tational  Iwwling  tournament  to 
determine  the  major  bowling 
league  men  and  women  cham¬ 
pionships  of  the  Delaware 
Valley.  Directing  the  tourney  is 
Dick  Metzgar,  bowling  editor  of 
the  Daily  News.  .  .  .  More  than 
4,500  bowlers  from  the  Upper 
Midwest  bowled  in  the  37th  an¬ 
nual  Minneapolis  Tribune  Bowl¬ 
ing  Classic,  Jan.  26  to  May  12. 
A  prize  fund  of  $23,040  was 
shared  by  1,595  bowlers  in  the 
Classic,  the  world’s  largest 
singles  tournament. 

• 

In  Mediator  Role 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  O’Hara,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal,  played  a  key  role  in 
mediation  efforts  ending  a  strike 
which  halted  $141  million  worth 
of  public  works  construction  in 
upstate  New  York.,  He  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Mediation 
Board. 

• 

Industrial  Editor 

Robert  W.  Krause,  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal  (1951-1958), has 
been  promoted  to  editor-in-chief 
of  employe  publications  for  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
joined  Nationwide  in  1958. 

for  June  1,  1963 


A  Tragic  Record 


Plenty  of  reasons  why  all  of  us  must 
do  all  we  can  to  promote  driver 
and  pedestrian  safety. 

You  will  find  lots  of  helpful  information 
for  editorials,  features  and  fillers 
in  "Rushin’  Roulette,"  The  Travelers 
authoritative  book  of  accident  data. 

Write  today  for  additional  copies. 

The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 

HARTFORD  15,  CONNECTICUT 


Auto  Linage 
Soars;  Total 
Is  Below  Par 

A  2%  drop  in  total  adver¬ 
tising:  lina^  was  noted  in  April 
for  the  52  cities  measured  by 
Media  Records.  This  drop,  fol¬ 
lowing:  a  slig:ht  rise  in  March, 
kept  the  year-to-date  ftg:ure 
almost  2%  behind  that  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1962. 

Given  a  five-Sunday  month, 
as  in  April  1962,  the  April  1963 
figure  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  plus. 

General  continued  to  be  the 
worst  category,  trailing  by 
almost  10%  from  year-ago 
linage,  although  there  was  a 
small  advance  in  April  from 
March  levels. 

Automotive’s  11.6%  gain,  as 
compared  with  April,  1962,  fig¬ 
ures,  was  the  healthiest  sign 
and  it  reflected  the  boom  in  new 
car  sales. 

Classified  was  “right  on  the 
old  bazoo”  for  four-month  totals. 


1963 

1962 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Joumal-e  . 

2,317,924 

2,236,486 

§Beacon  Journal-S  _ 

830,532 

1,031,733 

Grand  Total  . 

3,148,456 

3,268,219 

ALBANY,  1 

«.  Y. 

••Knickerbocker- 

News-e  . 

1,250,185 

1,307,413 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,095,949 

1,132,321 

•Times  Union-S  . 

565,336 

757,015 

Grand  Total  . 

2,911,470 

3,196,749 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,644,757 

1,533,665 

Uournal-S  . 

489,969 

628,080 

iribune-e  . 

1,678,563 

1,531,807 

Grand  Total  . 

3,813,289 

3,693,552 

ATLANTA. 

GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

1,998,818 

1,833,802 

Joumal-e  . 

2,382,842 

2,201,824 

Journal  ft 

Constitution-S  . 

929,282 

1,187,304 

Grand  Total  . 

5,316,942 

5,222,930 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

840,213 

809,684 

••Press-S  . 

157,652 

210,881 

Grand  Total  . 

997,865 

1,020,565 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Amarican-S  . 

547,987 

574,888 

News-Post-e  . 

1,515,077 

1,498,481 

Sun-m  . 

1,439,036 

1,390,756 

Sun-e  . 

2,246,161 

2,243,359 

tSun-S  . 

1,424,642 

1,698,680 

Grand  Total  . 

7,172,903 

7,406,164 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

News-m  . 

874,266 

992,599 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,599,354 

1,448,604 

(Press-S  . 

343,075 

480,695 

Sun-Bullatin-m  . 

551,532 

529,663 

Grand  Total  . 

2,493,961 

2,458,962 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1,041,662 

999,984 

News-a  . 

1,713,567 

1,760,747 

tNews-S  . 

800,175 

950,147 

Grand  Total  . 

3,555,404 

3,710,878 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

.  includes 

:  News-e 

—  1.713.567  (4I.59S).  1962  « 

•  1.760.747 

Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaeorementi) 


Total  .4dverti8ing 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Display 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Classified 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Retail 

April  . 

March  . 

Y ear  to  date  . . . 
Department  Store 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
General 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Automotive 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Financial 

April  . 

March  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 


BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  1,041,816  906,115 

«State$man.S  .  245,803  291,023 

Grand  Total  .  1,287,621  1,199,136 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record-American-d  . . .  722,202  740,039 

*Advartisar-S  .  301,318  271,126 

Globe-e  .  1,684,194  1,632,610 

Globe-m  .  1,438,526  1,472,106 

§6lobe-S  .  1,352,427  1,550,485 

Herald-m  .  1,250,522  1,338,005 

tHerald-S  .  1,021,816  1,314,238 

Traveler-e  .  1,494,601  1,559,673 

Grand  Total  .  9,265,606  9,878,282 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,156,894  1,148,090 

(Courier  Express-S .  867,761  1,081,482 

fErening  News-a  .  2,519,328  2,461,341 

Grand  Total  .  4,543,983  4,690,913 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,665,108  1,532,282 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  1,015,977  987,138 

Gautte-m  .  1,008,157  940,638 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  .  327,500  496,996 

Grand  Total  .  2,351,634  2,424,772 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,234,327  1,269,403 

Observer-m  .  1,817,766  1,695,832 

tObserver-S  .  541,779  759,555 


1963 

1962 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1962 

Index 

241,069,000 

245,976,000 

98.0 

96.4 

238,720,000 

236,865,000 

100.8 

101.1 

867,811,000 

883,060,000 

98.3 

98.3 

177,369,000 

182,360,000 

97.3 

96.3 

176,272,000 

174,678,000 

100.3 

98.9 

632,281,000 

647,460,000 

97.7 

97.0 

63,700,000 

63,615,000 

100.1 

103.9 

63,448,000 

62,187,000 

102.0 

107.8 

236,530,000 

235,610,000 

100.0 

104.2 

135,566,000 

135,567,000 

97.0 

98.8 

,  133,263,000 

129,548,000 

102.9 

102.4 

,  476,651,000 

479,118,000 

99.5 

100.2 

46,664,000 

47,659,000 

97.9 

95.6 

48,161,000 

45,233,000 

106.6 

103.2 

165,169,000 

166,131,000 

99.4 

97.4 

25,582,000 

27,637,000 

92.6 

80.8 

25,398,000 

27,065,000 

92.0 

85.1 

88,199,000 

97,369,000 

90.6 

81.6 

15,276,000 

13,694,000 

111.6 

104.7 

11,863,000 

12,731,000 

93.2 

93.8 

47,008,000 

48,546,000 

96.8 

97.1 

4,945,000 

5,462,000 

90.5 

104.3 

4,748,000 

4,794,000 

99.0 

103.9 

20,423,000 

22,427,000 

91.1 

104.3 

1963  1962 

13(3 

19(2 

Tribune-m  ... 

Tribune-S  _ 

fDailjf  News-e 
American-e 
*American-S 
Sun-Times-m  . 
§Sun-T!mes-S 


CHICAGO,  lU. 

.  3,430,160  3,203,714 

.  1,726,318  2,092,233 

e  .  2,089,289  2,044,064 

.  856,826  838,906 

.  354,068  359,829 


1,642,806  1,561,756 
799,484  960,045 


Grand  Total  . 10,898,951  11,060,547 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-m 
1963  —  3,430,160  (455,503).  1962  —  3,203,714 
(446,284).  Tribune-S  1963—1,726,318  (363,- 
514).  1962-2,092,233  (  502,023).  Sun-Times-S 
1963—799.484  (127,123).  1962-960,045  (109,- 
930). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,079,417  2,049,015 

tEnquirer.S  .  1,179,985  1,565,757 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ....  2, 1 1 7,398  1 ,960,8(» 

Grand  Total  .  5,369,800  5,575,580 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . *2,052,076  2,491,523 

tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,167,334  1,855,019 

Press  and  News-a  .  2,171,960  2,968,179 

Grand  Total  .  5,391,370  7,314,721 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 
News-a  1963—2,171,960  (92,002).  1962-2,- 

968,179  (174,455). 

(*)  On  strike  January  I  through  April  7. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

D!spatch-e  .  2,417,705  2,191,741 

Dispatch-S  .  1,170,127  1,400,356 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,071,420  1,002,130 

Star-w  .  52,786  57,230 


(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  426,171  462,NI 

Post-a  .  2,625,081  2,4n.4l7 

tPost-S  .  934,378  I.I2I,SM 

Grand  Total  .  5,989,584  5.855,618 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post'C 
1963  -  2.625,081  (238,327).  1962  —  2,427417 
(167,657). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reg!star-m  .  700,169  686,761 

TriPune-e  .  1,065,935  978,692 

fRagister-S  .  468,314  617,673 

Grand  Total  .  2,254,418  2.283.133 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Prass-m  .  1,577,563  *534,123 

(Free  Prass-S  .  534,567  245.938 

News-a  .  2,654,449  967.670 

tNews-S  .  1,106,634  94I.22S 

Grand  Total  .  5,873,213  2.68(,9« 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Fme 
Press-m  1963—1,577,563  (179,539).  1962- 
534,123  (41,287).  Free  Press-S  1963—534,567 
(134,001).  1962-245,930  (  22,150).  News-e 

1963  —  2,654,449  ( 184,404).  1962  -  967,670 

(101,612).  News-S  1963—1,106,634  (48,4U). 
1962-941,225  (71,230). 

•Strike  Notice:  Free  Press — April  12-20, 
Inclusive;  News  —  April  12-30,  inclusive; 
News  Sunday  April  15  includes  23,459  lines 
of  Free  Press  advertising. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advartiser-m  . *389.089 

Star  Gaiatte-e  .  *877,810 

Star  Gax.  ft  Adv.-d  ...  863,224  . 

**Telegram-S  .  234,329  332,071 

Star  Gaietta  ft 

Advertiser-Sat  .  106,383 

Grand  Total  .  1,097,553  1,706.153 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  ft  Star  Ga¬ 
zette  Evening  merged  to  a  Daily  edition 
affective  February  I,  1963. 

•Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1.273,302  1,321,131 

5Times-S  .  410,943  624,050 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,328,285  1,458,791 

Grand  Total  .  3,012,530  3,403,973 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,365,186  1,252,008 

§Timas-Naws-S  .  428,021  559.370 

Grand  Total  .  1,793,207  1,811,378 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 
Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Timas.  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register  Guard-a  .  1,292,461  1,176,442 

**Register  Guard-S  ...  313,221  383,347 


Grand  Total  .... 


1,605,682  1,559,789 


EVERETT,  WASH. 


Grand  Total  .  3,593,872  3,724,790  ^^4"^  Total  .  4,712.038  4,651,457 

-  DALLAS.  TEX. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  News-m  .  2,338,902  2,253,845 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have  t^***’*'?,  ’  ‘ '.’j . . 

been  compiled  by  Madia  Records,  Inc.  for  Times  Herald-e  .  2,423,3K  2,3U,ra6 

exclusive  publication  by  Editor  ft  Pub-  §Times  Herald-S  .  751,249  879,537 

lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub-  j  t  *  ■  , 

lished  In  any  form  without  explicit  parmis-  . V  6,^1,459 

Sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc.  Part  Jlmes- 

^cept  where  other  figures  are  specif!-  *^^^.395  (58,936).  1962 — 2,~ 

cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply  371,026  (74,587). 
to  Media  Records,  April  1963  Linages: 

•Includes  11,398  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  DAYTON.  OHIO 

(Eastern  Edition)  Journal-Herald-m  .  1,806,672  1,647,557 

#lncludas  22,915  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  News-e  .  2,085,060  1,958,571 

(Pacific  Edition)  |Naws-S  .  6n,^5  885,360 

••Includes  22,766  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  41,400  lines  THIS  WEEK 
(Includes  30.873  lines  PARADE 
lincludes  92,540  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,010,991  1,040,719 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  GazaHe-m  ....  1,447,996  1,258,491 

(Journal  Gazetta-S  ....  530,874  606,005 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,963,189  1,727,872 

Grand  Total  .  3,942,059  3,592,368 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  .  1,045,469  987,209 

Star-Telegram-a  .  1,935,810  2,002,586 

(Star-Telegram-S  .  774,513  944,535 

Press-e  .  430,054  457,058 

Press-S  .  168,382  IM,422 

Grand  Total  .  4,354,228  4,575,810 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 

weak  only, 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bae-e  .  1,497,019  1,523,104 

§Bae-S  .  535,279  736,003 

Grand  Total  .  2,032,298  2,259,107 

GARDEN  GROVE,  CALIF. 

News-e  .  1,242,040  . 

§News-S  .  407,672  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,649,712 


.  '  •  GARY.  IND. 

Grand  Total  .  4,546,367  4,491,488  Post-Tribune-e  .  1,625,941  I,! 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2.003.954  1,843,758 


••Post-Tribune-S  .  453,032  i 

COLO.  -  - 

.  2,003,954  1,843,758  Grand  Total  .  2,078,973  2,1 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  1, 


Stugram  Distillers  Company,  375  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 


To  her  you  were  ten  feet  tall  in  your  stockinged  feet,  afraid  of  nothing, 
not  even  of  the  lions  in  dark  corners.  You  knew  all  her  dolls  by  name. 

Dazzled  by  your  junior  enchantress,  you  learned  to  like  cats, 

you  shaved  even  on  Saturdays,  you  watched  your  language.  You  were  careful 

about  a  lot  of  things.  When  you  took  a  drink,  you  did  it  in  moderation, 

remembering  you  were  a  little  girl's  real-life  hero.  Amazing  how  that  little  girl 

could  inspire  such  good  sense.  Now  look  at  her:  she  always  said 

she'd  marry  a  man  just  like  you.  /  f 

A  father's  Day  message  /rom 

Distillers  Since  1857  ^ 


\ 


( 


( 


I 


( 


I 


I9U  IfU 
GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Port-Star  (Saa  Notal  ..  747,725  692,418 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Timas  Evaning.  Unaga  of 
ona  adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  Is 
givan. 

GMAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,234,886  2,216,018 

tPrass-S  .  557,614  728,241 

Grand  Total  .  2,792,500  2.944,259 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  2,198,198  2,160,928 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Racord-a 

1963  —  2,198,198  (134,582).  1962  —  2.160.928 
(51,986). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

nmas-a  .  1,409,377  1,355,152 

Timas-S  .  469,520  669,100 

Grand  Total  .  1,878,897  2,024,252 

NOTE:  Timas  Waning  publishad  fiva  days 

a  waak  only. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patrlot-m  .  1,351,267  1,309,139 

IPatrlot  Naws-S  .  423,073  475,515 

Grand  Total  .  1,774,340  1,784,654 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m .  1,109,764  1,122,658 

6Courant-S  .  777,010  917,465 

fTima$-a  .  2,143,470  2,350,059 

Grand  Total  .  4,030,244  4,390,182 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Joumal-a  .  257,530  247,781 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advarti$ar-m  .  1,175,302  836,771 

Advartisar-S  .  405,807 

Star  8ullatin-a  .  1,730,037  1,301,475 

{Star  8ullatin  R 

Advertisar-S  .  409,917  . 

Star  8uljatin-S .  332,685 

Grand  Total  .  3,315,256  2,876,738 

NOTE:  Sunday  Editions  of  Advartisar  and 
Star  8uilatin  discontinuad  aftar  Juna  24, 

1962.  Sunday  Star-8ullatin  It  Advartisar, 
Tha  Naw  Edition,  affactiva  July  I,  1962. 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  2.907.276  2,663,307 

§Chronicla-S  .  1,240,463  1,345,183 

Post-m  .  2,351,559  2,177,282 

tPost-S  .  645,658  811,837 

Prass-a  .  634,524  640,890 

Grand  Total  .  7,779,480  7,638,499 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chroni- 
cla-a  1963—2.907.276  (135,900).  1962-2,- 

663,307  (166,242).  Post-m  1963—2,351,559 
(96,425).  1962—2,177,282  (87,488).  Chroni- 
cla-S  1963-1,240,463  (22,784). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Naws-a  .  1,819,495  1,766,332 

Star-m  .  1,864,771  1,750,035 

tStar-S  .  1,120,098  1,376,779 

nma$-a  .  873.108  881,190 

STimas-S  .  237,485  355,840 

Grand  Total  .  5,914,957  6,130,176 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  1,010,550  889,245 

(Clarion  Ladgar  It 

Naw$-S  .  375,797  436,319 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1,017,776  857,043 

Grand  Total  .  2,404,123  2,182,607 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Tima$-Union-m  .  2,273,609  2,156,770 

fTimas-Union-S  .  596,995  898,200 

Joumal-a  .  1,195,537  1,080,326 

Grand  Total  .  4,066,141  4,135,296 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,071,539  1,123,981 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jarsay 
Joumal-a  1963—1,071,539  (37,966).  1962— 

1,123,981  (96,826). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

nmas-m  .  1,707,946  1,668,753 

Star-a  .  1,602,587  1,601,780 

tStar-S  .  910,312  1,080,646 

Grand  Total  .  4,220,845  4.351.179 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  687,063  639,538 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,000,047  1,091,768 

§Naws-Santinal-S  .  329,673  393,664 

Grand  Total  .  2,096,783  2,124,970 

52 


1963  1962 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-a  .  1,251,613  1,112,754 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ...  1,045,797  975,069 

lArkansas  Gazatta-S  ...  390.491  481,027 

Grand  Total  .  1,436,288  1,456,096 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indepandant-m  .  1,858,070  1,914,111 

(Indapandant  Prass- 

Talegram-S  .  640,463  745,154 

Prra-Talagram-a  .  1,912,648  l,9n,689 

Grand  Total  .  4,411,181  4.641,954 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Indapand- 
ant-m  1963-1.858,070  (157,503).  1962  — 

1,914,111  (188,143).  Prass-Talagram-a  1963— 
1,912,648  (157,503).  1962—1,982,689  (188,143). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a .  2,471,229  2,154,554 

Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,665,729  2,441,750 

Grand  Total  .  5,136,958  4,596,304 

LOS  ANGEUS,  CAUF. 

nmas-m  .  4,229,292  4,445,618 

tTimas-S  .  2,696,197  3,666,695 

Harald  Ezaminar-a  _  1,869,297  2,043,334 

J^Harald  Ezaminar-S  ..  698,677  99S,(^ 

Grand  Total  .  9,493,463  11,150,705 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas-m 
1963  -  4,229,292  (509,579.  1962  —  4,445,618 

(511,715).  Timas-S  1963—2,696,197  (902,239). 
1962—3,666,695  (1,223,274). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Couriar  Journal-m .  1,462,243  1,330,627 

Couriar  Journal-S  .  8M,I48  l,067,M7 

Hmas-a  .  1,812,264  1,694,027 

Grand  Total  .  4,128,264  1,694,027 

LOWEU,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  845,903  798,513 

•*Sun-S  .  237,793  283,301 

Grand  Total  .  1,083,696  1,081,814 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  779,235  792,816 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  834,076  918,231 

•*Naws-S  .  232,679  296,105 

Grand  Total  .  1,066,755  1,214,336 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  Is  sold  In  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  1,782,488  1,726,339 

tCommarcial  Appaal-S  736,170  943,721 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,336,174  1,300,815 

Grand  Total  .  3,854,832  3,970,875 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Racord  Journal 

(Sea  Note)  .  878,100  879,075 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Wa¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Racord  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,590,847  3,477,453 

IHarald-S  .  1,403,946  1,580,231 

News-e  .  1,239,392  1,240,335 

tNews-S  .  332,529  431,839 

Grand  Total  .  6,566,714  6,729,858 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Herald-m 
1963  —  3,590.847  (62,009).  1962  -  3.477,453 

(52.207).  Harald-S  1963—1.403,946  (102,319). 

1962— 1,580,231  (114,579). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  899,903  *1,058,445 

Santinel-S  .  237,954 

Joumal-a  .  3,016,717  3,061,736 

tJoumal-S  .  1,513,565  1,968,626 

Grand  Total  .  5,430,185  6.326.761 

NOTE;  (*)  Last  publication  Sunday  Senti¬ 
nel  May  27,  1962. 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,647,273  632,576 

Star-e  .  2,606,108  1,070,725 

tTribune-S  .  1,231,188  667,698 

Grand  Total  .  5,484,569  2.370,999 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Star-a 

1963 —  2,606,108  (286,988).  1962—  1,070,725 
(126,939). 

MODESTO,  CAUF. 

8ee-e  .  885,904  812,101 

§8aa-S  .  195,114  264,199 


Grand  Total  .  7,638,564  7,996J09 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  (**)  La  Nouveau  Journal  last 
publication  Juna  21,  1962. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  942,990  826,897 

Star-m  .  939,536  814,400 

••Star-S  .  274,2n  295,860 

Grand  Total .  2,156,799  1,937,157 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

6anner-e  .  1,498,403  1,500,399 

Tennessaan-m  .  1,481,326  j,486,4N 

Tennessean-S  .  630,441  1,119,235 

Grand  Total  .  3,610,170  4,106,114 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-TImes-a  .  966,606 

f Stand  ard-TImas-S  .  280,811 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,336,991 

§Press-e  .  438,919 

Times-Herald-S  .  1,201,278 

Grand  Total  .  2,977,188 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  999,447 

**GazeHe-S  .  178,005 

Grand  Total  .  1,177,452 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch-a  .  1,893,227 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,273,518 

fVirginian-Pilot  It 
Star-S  .  734,81 1 


Grand  Total .  1,081,018  1,076,300  Grand  Total  .... 


1963  1962  1963  1962 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  NOTE;  Part  run  dav.  includas;  Ladga^ 

2  901  830**2  873  394  Dispatch-e  1963—1,893,227  (444,689),  I9fl-. 
Gazette-ni  ';!!!;;;!;'...  i!6I0;70O  |',637;560 

U  Presse-e .  3,006,723  2,814,389  Ji^^.SI?  <»• 

La  Patrie-S  .  119,311  130,482  *  Sfa;-S 

La  Nouveau  journal-a .  540,284  (133,611).  1962  1,021,380  (174,237). 

.  7,638,564  7,996J09  OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

fas  WEEKEND  MAGA-  Tribuna-e  .  1,901,795  1.867,019 

La  Nouveau  Journal  last  |Tribuna-S  .  754,537  914  664 

.  1962.  -  - - 

Grand  Total  .  2,656,332  2,711,763 

CIE,  IND.  NOTE;  Part  run  «dv.  includas;  Tribuna-a 

.  942,990  826,897  1963—1.901,795  (96,320).  1962—1,867,099. 

274|2n  29s!m  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

-  -  Oklahoman-m .  1,303,575  1,157,047 

.  2,156,799  1,937,157  Oklahoman-S  .  513,433  603,671 

Timas-a  .  1,412,619  1,322,901 

ILLE,  TENN.  L_ 

.  1,498,403  1,500,399  Grand  Total  .  3,229,627  3,013,633 

...  1481  326  1  486  480  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas^ 

.  630:44l  ril9:235  1963  —  1,412,619  (210,677.  1962—1,322,900 

_  - _  (188,677).  Oklahoman-m  1963  —1,303,575 

.  3,610,170  4,106,114  (76,049). 

FORD,  MASS.  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

....  966  606  .  World-Harald 

...  280  811  .  (Saa  Note)  .  1,435,768  1,352,159 

_ : _  _  fWorld-Harald-S .  836,974  1,052,920 

.  1,247,417  .  — — -  - 

Grand  Total  .  2,272,742  2.405.007 

lVEN,  conn.  NOTE;  World-Harald  sold  in  combina- 

T>i  tnn  ittt  tion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linage  of  only 
.  I  I  j5j'47|  ona  adition.  EVENING,  is  shown. 

'oioioTs  vooItos  orlando.  fla. 

.  96  255  110,612  Star-a .  2,420,221  2,290,970 

-  Sentinal-m  2,420,221  2,290,970 

.  2,939,930  2,758,513  Santinel-S .  837,199  978,910 

IDON,  CONN.  Grand  Total  .  5,677,641  5,576,050 

.  1,053,000  1,040,754 

ezvccxi  PASADENA.  CALIF. 

;!'.!!  '8I7!o27  |;036;5I7  |i“H*^*'*j*  l  i; .  1.116,175  1,131,924 

. '  ”^351  s'att'irs  !: . ; .  350.197  444,601 

4  841  528  5  004  431  1,025,158  1,057,010 

ORK,  N.  Y.  2.491,530  2,653,il5 

. llJl'SiS  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

liiJJiw  w.ire  Tim.s-e .  939.421  920,219 

Twii”  ^!m8  PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

_  )3I7.2J5  363,644  News-e  747,327  758,397 

.  1,776,108  1,679,038  Journal-m  .  1,236,627  1,229,454 

.  1,522,787  1,935,828  Naws-Journal-S  .  323,904  474,045 

...  1,044,020  1,072,470  -  - 

5  ..  318,364  407,505  Grand  Total  .  2,327,858  2,461,896 

.  1,091,515  1,111,380 

.  108,018  128,314  PEORIA.  ILL. 

.  ...  .....  .  ...  ...  Journal  Star 

.  1.403,598  1,331,835  (See  Note)  .  1,373,118  1,354,814 

. i6':;siis  lo-:^;;:^^  . 

ig  published  5  days  a  Grand  Total  .  1,821,398  1,927,602 

.i.  NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour- 

^  .1/.I  "•I  S**''  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin- 

(--317,235  (l24,8ttK  I9M  of  only  one  edltion^ournal  Star  Eva- 
Ntwi-m  I9^l,m.l(»  „r„g_i,  ,hown. 

.79,038  (827,561).  Naws-S 

,478).  I’M-I.»35.ra  (1^^-  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

7*470*? 136  24^Wn?i°  Bullatin-a  .  2,309,828  2.102,255 

.  “^>*2  485,165 

ITal.  R'Suii-a  1943— l!-  .  I'loan 

942-1,331,835  (235,034).  Iy«l“if*r-S  .  ’ityM 

1963—884,172  (56,222).  News-a  .  ^31,747  817,761 

udas:  News-m  174,934;  .  4,940,905  7,171,450 

1963  —  2,309.828  (  53.875).  1962  —  2,102.255 

tOllEEMSl  M  Y  (^3,507),  Bull#tln*S  I963-— 557,642  (47, 658). 

^  TII.’taV'  .  1963-1,730,618  (12,076).  In- 

•s'"  Ml'ral  'tOTWS  '’‘3-1. '*^'•050  (8.571). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

. 2.I’2.728  2,293,916  R,pub|ie.„  .  2,595,524  2,449,606 

pou  M  V  fRapublic-S .  905,697  1,165,032 

-1.  Gazatta-a  .  2,427,415  2.449,260 

adv,  Includas:  News-e  Grand  Total  .  6,128,636  4,083,978 

r  NEWS  VA  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

.  If.’  .  ,  _  Post-Gaz.  It  Sun-Tal.-m  1,204,444  1.167,302 

.  1,334,991  1,258,089  Prass-a  .  2,053,997  2.097.491 

.  438.919  508,443  fPrass-S  .  979,199  1,234,490 

.  1,201,278  1,149,995  '  ! _  -! - 

;  ...  — Stand  Total  .  4,237,842  4,499,291 

.  2,977,188  2,916,527 

FALLS  N  Y  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

T.  Oragonian-m  .  1,974,502  l.878,K0 

-  §tOragonian-S  .  928,382  1,220,205 

.  3^3,788  Oregon  Journal-a  .  480.492  850,929 

.  1.177.452  1,352,081  3,583.576  3.950.072 

^OLK,  VA. 

.  1,893,227  1,781,585  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

.  2,273,518  2,062,926  8ullalln-a  .  1,854,024  1,767.725 

Journal-m  .  1,736,586  1.527.548 

.  734,811  1,021,380  fJournal-S  .  907,919  I,I06,2N 

.  4,901,556  4,865,891  Grand  Total  .  4,498,529  4.403,522 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  1,  1963 


Grand  Total  .  1,247,417  . 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m .  726,200  603,125 

Registar-a  .  1,497,802  1,338,471 

••Ragistar-S  .  619,473  704,305 

Register  It  Journal- 

Couriar-Sat  .  96,255  110,612 

Grand  Total  .  2,939,930  2,758,513 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,053,000  1,040,754 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  .  2,698,075  2,675,561 

tnmas-Picayuna-S  .  817,027  1,036,51? 

States  &  Itam-a .  1,326,424  1.292.351 

Grand  Total  .  4,841,526  5,004,431 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  3,174,014  2,650,757 

Timas-S  .  3,394,345  3,582,682 

Herald  Tribuna-m  .  1,134,997  967,675 

(Herald  Tribune-S .  884,172  857,907 

Mirror-m  .  766,415  780,388 

Mirror-S  .  )3I7.235  363,644 

Naw$-m  .  1,774,108  1,679,038 

Naws-S  .  1,522,787  1,935,828 

Journal-Amar!can-a  ...  1,044,020  1,072,470 

*journai-Amarican-S  ..  318,364  407,505 

Post-a  .  1,091,515  1,111,380 

Post-S  .  108,018  128,314 

World  Telegram  It 

Sun-a  .  1,403,598  1,331,835 

Grand  Total  . 16,948,588  16,819,434 

NOTE:  Post  Evaning  published  5  days  a 
waak  only.  Part  run  adv.  includas:  MIrror-m 
1963—766,415  (163.420).  1962—780,388  (161,- 
394).  Mirror-S  1963—317,235  (124,882).  1962 
— 3U.655  (114,389).  Naws-m  1963—1,776,108 
(854,114).  1962—1.679,038  (827,561).  Naws-S 
1963—1,533,787  (961,478).  1962—1,935,828  (I,- 
314,405).  Journal-Amarican-e  1963— l,O44.IS0 
(117,063).  1962—1,072,470  (136,242).  Journal- 
Amarican-S  1963—318,364(46,391.  1962-407,- 
505  (57,341).  World  Tel.  It  Sun-a  1963-1,- 
403,598  (111,106).  1962—1,331,835  (235,036). 
Herald  Tribuna-S  1963—884,172  (56,222). 
Splitrun  adv.  includas:  News-m  174,934; 
Naws-S  94,731. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a _  1,651,701  1,586,261 

|Long  Island  Press-S  ..  541,027  707,655 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-a  .  808,358 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  Includes: 
1963—808,358  (  52,213). 


Styrofoam^earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.’ 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


in3  in2 
READING,  PA. 

Eagla  (Sm  Not*)  .  1,141,903  1,049,417 

iE«gl*-S  .  3S4,SI4  435,340 


Grand  Total  .  1,505,417  1,504,945 

NOTE;  EagI*  Evaninj]  and  Timas  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  on* 
adltion  (EagI*  Evaning)  Is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Naws  Laadar-a  .  1,844,029  1,791,780 

Timas  Dispatch-m .  1,400,129  1,599,488 

(Timas  Dispatch-S  .  845,154  954,552 


Grand  Total  .. 


4,291,314  4,345,820 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 
Prass-Entarpris* 

(Sa*  Not*)  .  1,375,122 

§Pr*ss-Ent*rpris*-S  ....  299,237 


1,305,750 

380,743 


Grand  Total  .  1,474,359  1,484,493 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Pr*ss-En- 

tarpris*  1943—1,375,122  (29,441.  1942-1,305,- 
750  (24,039).  Entarpris*  Morning  and  Prass 
Eva.  sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  on* 
Edition,  Entarpris*  Morning  Is  shown. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Hmas-m  .  1,074,835  1,049,829 

|Tim*s-S  .  335,258  414,442 

World-Naws-a  .  1,087,418  1,099,738 


Grand  Total 


2,497,711  2,584,209 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Oamocrat  8 

Chronicla-m  .  1,444,988  1,801,800 

(Damoctat  8 

Chronicla-S .  902,051  1,095,543 

Timas-Unlon-a  .  2,104,948  2,219,113 

Grand  Total  .  4,474,007  5,114,474 

ROCKFORD,  lU. 

Star  (Sa*  Note)  .  1,118,810  1,133,745 

Star-S  .  513,984  437,992 


Grand  Total  .  1,432,794  1,771,757 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar-Ra- 
public  Evaning  sold  In  combination.  Linag* 
of  only  on*  edition — Star  Morning — is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  weak 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2.073.033  2,043,279 

5B**-S  .  529,228  725,444 

Union-m  .  749,035  744,521 

•*Urion-S  .  197,984  272,702 

Grand  Total  .  3,549,280  3,787  944 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-D*mocrat-m  ....  1,389,890  1,427,217 

fGloba-Damocrat-w*  ..  438,410  483,791 

Post-Oispatch-a  .  2,235,044  2,205,534 

§Post-Oispatch-S  .  1,131,358  1,389,024 

Grand  Total  .  5,394,724  5,705,548 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includas;  Globa- 
Damocrat-m  1943—1,389,890  (301,741).  1942 
— 1,427,217  (397,424).  Post-Dispatch-a  1943 — 
2.235,044  (178.350).  1942—2.2(^534  (144,124). 
Globa-Damocrat— Morning  is  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  . 1,154,433  1,191,935 

IPionaar  Pr*ss-S  .  822,557  1,029,527 

Dispatch-*  .  1,993,347  1,943,882 

Grand  Total  .  3,972,357  4,185,344 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Dispatch-* 
1943—1.993.347  (227.099.  1942—1.943,882 
(212,344). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Indapandant-a  .  1,103,442  411,443 

lnd*p*nd*nt-S  .  •*2S8  034 

Tim*s-m  .  2,442,325  2,2181890 

|Tim*s-S  .  435,444  749,202 

Grand  Total  .  4,181.433  3,837,549 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas-m 
I’43— 2,442,325  (81,494).  1942-2.218,890  (35.- 
880).  Tim*s-S  1943—435.444  (31,794).  (••)  In- 
d^andant  Sunday  last  publication  July  I, 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Stat*sman-m  ..  890,501  834,220 

•dragon  Stat*sman-S  194,500  304,335 

Capital  Journal-*  .  1,013,458  982,228 


Grand  Total  .  2,100,459  2,122,783 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  2,084,735  1.904.223 

Tribuna-S  .  491,573  849,318 


1943  1942 

Dasarat  Naws 

Talagram-a  .  2.094.112  1,885,904 

Grand  Total  .  4,870,420  4,439,447 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Expr*ss-m  .  1,437,374  1,255,454 

tExpress-Naws-S  .  485.313  848,024 

Exprass-Naws-Sat .  279.927  335,441 

Naws-a  .  1,400,483  1,505,390 

Light-*  .  1,407,532  1,471,433 

•Light-S  .  705,347  931,142 

Light-Sat .  128,451  . 

Grand  Total  .  4.444.427  4  547,124 

NOTE:  &ipr*ss  Morning  E  Naws  Evaning 
published  5  days  a  weak  only.  Effactiv* 
January  I,  1943.  Light  Evaning  publishatf 
5  days  a  waak  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,442,943  1,505,389 

SSun-Talagram-S  .  414,473  5M,I35 

Grand  Total  .  2,059,414  2,049,524 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Sun-m 
1943—1,442.943  (81.740).  1942-1,505.389  (47,- 
201).  Sun  Morning  and  Talajjram  Evaning 
ar*  sold  in  comolnation.  Linage  of  on* 
Edition  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,734,257  1,784,412 

iUnion-S .  892,002  975,877 

fribun*-*  .  2,391,297  2,287,240 

Grand  Total  .  5,017,554  5,047,529 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,977,545  1,934,524 

fChronicla-S  .  749,094  917,777 

Examin*r-m  .  2,150,275  2,287,023 

;:^Examin*r-S  .  895,098  1,045,438 

Naws-Call-Bullatin-a  ...  1,350,054  1,045,438 

Grand  Total  .  7  142,044  7,278,783 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Chroni- 
cl*-m  1943—1,977,545  (44,199).  1942-1,934,- 
524  (54,924).  Examin*r-m  1943—2,150,275 
(89.400). 

S  iN  JOSE.  CAUF. 

M*rcury-m  .  2,255,477  2,143,714 

Naws-a  .  2,295,419  2,200,349 

§M*rcury-N*ws-S  .  487,074  817,474 

Grand  Total  .  5,238,172  5,181,739 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Marcury- 
m  1943—2,255,477  (92,235).  1942—2.143.714 
(34,507).  Naws-a  1943—2,295,419  (92,235). 
1942-2,200,349  (34,507). 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 
Indapandant-Joumal-a.  1,285,555  1,142,077 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,281,182  1,197,975 

Union  Star-*  .  954,417  904,238 

Grand  Total  .  2,235,799  2,104,213 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Hmas-a  .  942,443  1,050,474 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lnt*llig*nc*r-m  ...  1,245,434  1,349,434 
Post-lnt*llig*nc*r-S  ....  583,098  559,444 

Times-*  .  2,012,741  1,881,902 

Tlm*s-S  .  724,423  1,207,710 

Grand  Total  .  4,588,114  4,998,912 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-*  .  1,052,441  1,038,884 

Hmas-m  .  1,309,704  1,220.063 

Tim*s-S  .  427,793  512,024 

Grand  Total  .  2,790,140  2,770,991 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-*  .  1,489,580  1,498,321 

Tribuna-S  .  484,855  434,959 

Grand  Total  .  1,974,435  2,135,280 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokasman-R*vi*w-m  ..  744,877  754,141 

tSpokesman-R*vi*w-S  ..  402,744  55I,0M 

Chronicle-*  .  905,449  983,399 

Grand  Total  .  2,075,072  2,290,444 

STOCKTON,  CAUF. 

Record-*  .  1,547,425  1,513,008 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  .  1,728,349  1,705,924 

|H*rald-Am*rican-S  ...  532,557  478,887 

host-Standard-m  .  988,945  992,035 

tPost-Standard-S .  252,108  349,781 

Grand  Total  .  3,501.979  3,744,429 


1943  1942 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  .  1,489,772  1,425,443 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  .  422.584  511,954 


Grand  Total  .  1,912,354  1,937,419 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,980,047  2.037,144 

(Tribuna-S  .  701,938  923,501 

Times-*  .  1,412,392  1,243,284 


Grand  Total  .  4,094,377  4,223,933 


1943  I9il 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,290,521  I,I0I,)K 

Santinal-a  .  1,253,309  l,093,n 

Journal  E  Santinal-S  ..  434,355  532,43] 

Grand  Total  .  1,980,185  2,724,131 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I*l*gram-S  .  490,948 

T*l*gram-m  .  945,279 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,314,947 


42S,IR 

7l9,8fl 

1,244,91! 


•Tim*$-m 
Blad*-a  . . 
Blad*-S  . 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  444,428 

.  1,888,815 

.  752,245 


Grand  Total  .  2,751,214  2,789.IM 


422,751 

1,809,295 

943,725 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-*  .  1,540,545 

iVindIcator-S  .  752,411 


I.(I3.3K 

2.SU.2G 


Grand  Total  .  3,305,488  3,375,771 

NOTE:  (*)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Glob*  E  Mail-m .  1,748,451  1,712,044 

(•T*l*gram-*  .  2,273,074  2,347,781 

Star-*  .  2,494,802  2,533,787 


Grand  Total 


2,312,954  2.544.]« 


ADVERTISING 
UNAGE  SERVICE 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 


Grand  Total  .  4,514,529  4,593,434  .  cw 

NOTE:  (•)  Includas  WEEKEND  Ma6a-  . 


450,493  455,IQI 


ZINE  linag*.  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Tele¬ 
gram-*  1943-2,273,074  (89,144).  1942-2,- 

347,781  (42,879). 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evaning  Timas-a  .  1,221,241 

**Tim*s  Adv*rtis*r-S  ..  5M,2I3 

Tr*ntonian-m  .  889,344 


1,155,445 

520,144 

754,035 


Grand  Total  .  2,414  820  2,431,444 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 

TROY,  H.  Y. 

Record  (So*  Not*)  ....  1.015,045  1,094,903 
NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Tim*s-R*c- 
ord  Evanina  sold  in  combination.  Linag*  u.-.ij., 
of  on*  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-*  .  1,472,981 

World-m  .  1,458,974 

World-S  .  505,917 


Grand  Total  .  591,071  472,731 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,497  lisas 
(1943);  33.552  linas  (1942). 

NOTE:  T*l*graph-S  sold  in  comblnatiss 
with  Sunsat  Naws-a. 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stat*-m  .  1,078,055 

St*t*-S  .  425,834 

R*cord-m  .  825,714 


Grand  Total 


1,434,107 

1,418,995 

419,250 


3.837,872  3,872,352 


958,531 

554,414 

741,157 


Grand  Total  .  2,329,407  2,254,382 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,497  lisai 
(1943);  33,552  linas  (1942). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

.  891,951  924,9N 

N*ws-Tribun*-m  .  745,588  441,192 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  .  478,174  545,321 

Grand  Total  .. 


2,135,713  2,114,207 


UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 
Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  844,475 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-*  ...  1,005,884 
**Obs*rv*r  Dispatch-S  .  318,185 

Pr*s$-m  .  1,300,555 

Grand  Total  .. 


MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  741,243 

World-S  .  224,409 

Naws-Star-a  .  738,415 


1,000,343 

342,494 

1,240,778 


711,917 

331,113 

703,289 


Grand  Total  .  1,704,487  1,744,319 

Y. 


2,424,424  2,423,837 


NEW  YORK,  N 

El  Diario  Da  Nuava 

York-m  .  323,153 

El  Diario  Da  Nuava 
York-S  .  44.911 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Naws-a  .  1,147,348  1,100,798 

Post-m  .  3,134,354  2,955,542  Hour-* 

§Poxt-S  .  1,072,723  1,327,871 

Star-*  .  2,515,594  2,525,340 

(Star-S  .  997.458  1,174,424 


268,219 
82,559 

Grand  Total  .  388.044  370,778 


NORWALK,  CONN. 

.  1,009,249  1,035,77* 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-a  .  1,377,412 


Grand  Total 


8,849,499  9,084,217 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-a  .  1,329,344  1,354,932 

R*publican-S  .  401 ,9n  478,849 

Grand  Total  ... 


1,731,314  1,833,781 


9UINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot-Ledgar-a  .  812,374 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  425,914 

Scrantonian-S  .  357,234 


Grand  Total  .  783,150 

Includas  PARADE  33,287  lines 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (Sa*  Not*)  .  1,444,518  . 

Post-TU*s-S  .  421,103  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,885,421  . 

NOTE:  Post  Morning  and  Timas  Evaning 
sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Post  Morning)  Is  shown. 

MACY  WESTCHESTBt-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 
Mamaronack  Timas-a  ..  883,945  797,132 

Mount  Varnon  Argus-a  1,037,237 
New  Rochall* 

Standard-Star-*  .  1,054,533 

Ossining  Citizan- 

Ragisfar-a  . 

Paabkill  Star-*  . 

Port  Chaster  Item-*  .. 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  .... 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-*  . 

Whit*  Plains  Raportar 

Dispatch-*  .  1,233,280 

Rockland  Journal 
Naws-a  .  984,242 


859,054 

792,553 

1,045,031 

847,920 

1,219,711 


921,184 

988,090 

797,793 

706,559 

995,905 

780,504 

1,042,547 

1,134,895 

888,441 


1,130,070 


435,028 

454,742 


891,770 

(19*3): 


544.4IB 

975,438 

578,138 


Grand  Total  .  2,191,172  2,219,979 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,497  lints 
(1943);  33,552  lints  (1942). 

FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  .  358,204 

Am*rican-N*ws-S .  147,5*0 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

R*cord-m  .  403,142 

Timat-Laadar-*  .  1,088,347 

lnd*p*nd*nt-S  .  499.483 


Grand  Total  .  9,977,528  9,075,272 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagl*-m  .  1,453,735  1,491,444 


EagI*  It  Baacon-a 
(EagI*  It  B*acon-S 


Grand  Total 


1,243,245  1,122,244 
424,548  533,530 


341,745 

182,1*8 


Grand  Total  .  505,744  523,913 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-*  .  1,085,553  1. 104.917 

APPUTON-NBMAH-MMASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1.147.984  l.l«.» 

Po$t-Cr*sc*nt-S  .  250.401  238,^ 

Grand  Total  .  1.398.390  1.385,104 


_ BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

.  3,143,548  3,147,238  Enquirar  It  Naws-a  ....  979,748  910.304 
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Enquirer  &  N»wj-S -  2Ti,2tn 

Grand  Total  .  1,252,037 


1752  1963  1962 

332,990  KINNIWICK-rASOMICHLAND,  WASH. 

-TTT;:  Trl-City  Harald-a  .  628,593  584,836 

1,243,294  Trl-City  H«rald-S .  164,108  194,999 


_ „  Grand  Total  .  792,701  779,835 

BURLINGTON,  VT.  Doai  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

Cr..  Prass-m  .  787,490  769,819 

Fraa  Prass  m  KfNOSHA,  WIS. 

canton,  OHIO  Nawf-a  .  1,257,102  1,135,792 

BaDoiitorv-a  .  1,555,260  1,540,280 

Rlwlitory-S  .  699,482  827,848  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

. , ...  Fraaman-a  .  897,694  815,290 

Grand  Total  .  2,254,742  2,368,128 

_  ■  LINCOLN,  NIBR. 

CARIONDAU44iWIM.|IURrHYSIORO,  ^  1,159,256  1,106,266 

Journal-a  .  1,151,500  1,110,186 

Southarn  lllinoi»an-a  ..  4H7J4  453,186  journal  S  Star-S  .  285,558  329,028 

Southarn  Illinoiian-S  ..  135,954  143,710  -  - 

■:  Grand  Total  .  2,596,314  2,545,480 

Grand  Total  .y.....  570,668  595,896  |„cludaf  PARADE  30,906  linas  (1963); 

Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  40,814  linas  (1962). 

CHAMPAIGN-URIANA,  ILL.  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total  .y.....  570,668  595,896  |„cludaf  PARADE ' ‘30,906  'linas  '(1963); 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  40,814  linas  (1962). 

CHAMPAIGN-URIANA,  ILL.  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Courlar-a  .  Union-Sun  k  Journal-a  537,012  540,358 

Couriar-S  .  311,542  337,330 

.  ,  .  .  .  ~  MADISON,  WIS. 

Grand  Total  .  1,108,156  1,071,644  Capital  Timas-a  .  1,363,852  1,156,645 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO  fj*!*  Journal-m  . 

_  „  ,, ,  inA  aai  Journal-S .  434,588  503,825 


6-"“  Total  .  1.108,156  1,071,644 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO  fj*!*  Journal-m  . 

Gaiatta-a  .  711.228  704,483  Stata  Journal-S  .. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.  fndCdaI“*PARA 

Callar-m  .  1,427,860  1,448,818  40,810  linas  (1962) 

Callar-a  .  1,439,018  1,440,572 

Callar-S  .  346.234  433,986  MIDDLi 


Grand  Total  .  3,168,963  2,827,629 

Includas  PARADE  31,570  linas  (1963); 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .  3,213,112  3,323,376  T''"«  Harald-Racord-m  791,308  786,590 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

„  *  a  *  a  T-  *  ‘  Arqus-a  .  1,136,268  922,894 

696,542  673,036  Dispatch-a  .  1,193,164  1,039,486 

DANBURY.  CONN  MONTEREY.  CALIF. 

Naws-Timas-a  .  959,882  963,578  —  '•2”, 088  1,120,420 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


,,  .  laa  on  am  Advartisar-m  .  1,017,044  1,044,286 

Damocrat-m  .  Advartisar-S  .  331,212  489,832 

TimtS'S  .  I,375,t4o  I,I67,7oo  lAiipnAl.*  I  07A  I  i\xo  X77 

nmas-Damocrat-S  .  308,588  439,978  .  '■°*t,622 


Grand  Total  .  2,627,730  2,439,948  . 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA.  ..  ^ORRIST 

Naws-a  .  884,111  906,304  T.mas-Harald-a  . 

Naws-Journal-S  .......  222,618  278,376  maptu  pi 

Journal-m  .  882,396  869,351  ,  ,  .... 

_  _  Talegraph-Bullatin-a 

Grand  Total  .  1,989,125  2,054,031 

OGDEt 

DECATUR,  ILL.  Standard-Examinar-a 

Harald  k  Raviaw-ma  ..  967,652  984,214  Standard-Examinar-S 

Harald  &  Raviaw-S  ...  264,586  281,078  _  ^  , 


Grand  Total  .  2,375,226  2,583,740 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timas-Harald-a  .  813,499  758,763 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Talegraph-Bullatin-a  ...  573,832  532,224 


OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  953,976  952,140 
Standard-Examinar-S  ..  271,774  319,432 


Grand  Total  .  1,225,750  1,271,572 

Grand  Total  .  1,232,238  1,265,292  Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,590  linas 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  (1763);  33,222  linas  (1962). 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL.  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Journal-a  .  S42,682  5S0,IS8  . 

Journal-S  .  214,382  190,148  Naws-Harald-e  .  426,426 


Grand  Total  .  757,064 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Harald-eS  .  704,861 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


Grand  Total  .  983,061 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  475,748 


PADUCAH.  KY. 


Prass-GataHa-e  .  1,171,058  1,239,630  Sun-Damocrat-a  .  767,578  726,292 

Pra$s-Gaiatte-S  .  178,710  220,948  Sun-Damocrat-S  .  212,380  307,608 

Grand  Total  .  1,349,768  1,460,578  Grand  Total  .  979,958  1,033,900 

GREENWICH,  CONN.  PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Tima-e  .  Harald-Naws-a  .  1,387,923  1,238,201 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

6aiatta-e  .  591,388 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

cinoco  Commarclal-a  .  662,396  685,230 

510,958  Commarcial-S  .  202,020  277,368 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA.  Grand  Total  .  864,416  962,598 

Advartisar-a  .  984  779  877  534  Coas  not  includa  22,540  linas  FAMILY 

Harald-DI$patch-m  ....  9921779  8731779  WEEKLY. 

^  riTTSFlElD.  MASS. 

WEiS^.^s'’?£  . 

’  PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

HUNTSVILLE  ALA  Pr#ss*R#publicAn*fn  «...  599,004  538,930 


HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Ii"^-a  .  843,752  883,638 

""^s-S  .  330,260  400,050 

Grand  Total  .  1,174,012  1,283,688 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-TImas-a  ....  567,588  486,122 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat- 


PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 
Union-Gazatta-a  .  250,544  251,370 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Prass  Harald-m  .  882,015  824,171 

Exprass-a  .  863,667  813,992 

Talagram-S  .  303,836  354,003 

Grand  Total  .  2,049,518  1,922,166 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


All  Day  .  1,101,261  1,133,356  Marcury-m  .  980,042  780,145 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  June  1,  1963 


1963 

1962 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  . 

951,807 

Journal-S  . 

.  391,457 

351,162 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1.464.277 

1.302.969 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,562  linas 

(1963;  33,219  linas  (1962). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .. 

.  629.062 

596,666 

Harald-Whig-S  .. 

.  215,684 

266,882 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  844,746 

863,548 

RAPID 

CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-*  . 

.  713,440 

649,908 

Journal-S  . 

260,386 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  911,554 

910,294 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

.  744,352 

540,092 

Journal-S  . 

.  247,562 

342,188 

Gaiatta-a  . 

.  986,538 

938,126 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,978.452 

1,820,406 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-*  . 

.  627,326 

545,412 

Post-S  . 

.  178,024 

202,062 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  805,350 

747,474 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-L*ad*r-*  . . 

.  760.550 

713.426 

Argus-L*ad*r-S  . . 

.  262,290 

298,746 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,022,840 

1,012,172 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

R*cord-m  . 

.  524,790 

465,864 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Talagram-a  . 

.  541,884 

485,492 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capltal-m  . 

.  1,018,535 

933,156 

Stat*  Journal-*  .. 

.  942,557 

901,908 

Capital-Journal-S 

403,578 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  2,260,503 

2.238,642 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,733,687 

Star-S  . 

.  424,078 

531,916 

Citixan-e  . 

.  2,143,859 

2,080,890 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,346,493 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

N*ws  Sun-a  . 

.  1,279,292 

1,330,350 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

N*ws-Journal-m*  . 

1,706,178 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-*  . 

.  805,011 

768,046 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Albertan-m 

Herald-*  . 

.  1,780,684 

1,849,364 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-*  . 

.  1,780,873 

1,738,649 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-*  . 

.  2,145,720 

2,194,429 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-*  . 

.  1.347,161 

1,366,060 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-*  . 

.  706,911 

704,270 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Fre*  Pr*ss-m*  .... 

.  1,920,563 

1.866.936 

NORTH 

1  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggat-e  . 

.  595,850 

576,753 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citizan-a  . 

1,915,441 

LaDroit-a  .  974,647  9I2;555 

QUEBEC,  P.  9. 

La  5olail  k  L'Evanamant- 
Journal-ma  . 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Laadar-Post-a  .  1,252,263  1,280,695 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoanix-a  .  1,010,036  1,068,170 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  QUE. 
LaNouvallista-a  . 


1963  1962 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,280,2n  2,329,536 

Provinca-m  .  1,123,600  1,152,451 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  103,787 
linas  (1963);  104,177  linas  (1962). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Fraa  Prass-a  .  2,129,484  2,082,987 

Tribuna-a  .  1,495,674  1,433,129 

• 

Washington’s  SDX 
Votes  to  Admit  13 

Washington 

Washinj^on  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  revised  a  long¬ 
standing  policy  of  inviting  a 
maximum  of  10  candidates  a 
year  for  election  to  the  chapter. 

The  Club  has  agn^eed  to  elect 
13  this  year  and  25  next.  Mem¬ 
bers  rejected  a  proposal  from 
national  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  no  limitation  be 
placed  on  the  total  number  of 
people  invited  to  join. 

The  newly-elected  membeirs 
will  be  initiated  at  a  black-tie 
dinner  at  the  National  Press 
Club  June  12. 

The  new  officers  are  David 
W.  Secrest,  White  House  re¬ 
porter  for  McGraw-Hill,  presi¬ 
dent;  Pat  Munro,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  vicepresident ;  Dave 
von  Sothen,  WRV-TV,  treasurer, 
and  David  A.  Swit,  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Former  Calif.  Editor 
On  Assignment  in  Chile 

John  F.  Wood,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Coming 
(Calif.)  Daily  Observer  and  the 
weekly  Los  Molinos  Sun,  has 
accepted  an  assignment  with  the 
Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
During  his  two-year  tour  of  duty 
in  South  America,  he  will  serve 
as  reports  and  public  affairs 
liaison  officer  for  the  AID 
Mission. 

Mr.  Wood  was  previously  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  public  relations 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  general  manager 
of  the  Willows  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal,  and  a  staff  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
• 

He’s  Author  Now 

Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Milton  V.  Burgess,  former 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  po¬ 
litical  editor  now  associated  in 
the  ownership  of  the  weekly 
Morrisons  Cove  Herald  here, 
authored  “Minute  Men  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.”  His  dramatic  histori¬ 
cal  volume  brings  new  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg. 
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CANADIAN  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 


The  ‘Ting’  Approach; 
Mostly  Local,  Light 


By  Rick  Fric^dman 


the  man-in-the-street,  his  prob-  to  gfet  it  a  little  closer  to  home 
lems  and  “stuff  everybody  is  by  featuring  the  tourism  advan- 
stuck  with.”  tage.  By  captioning  it  ‘Rainbow 

Ting  doesn’t  think  an  editorial  Bridge,’  I  used  a  landmark  that 
cartoonist  can  give  his  readers  most  readers  in  our  area  are 
just  current  events.  He  says:  familiar  with.  All  I  could  hope 
“Unlike  most  editorial  cartoon-  for  afterward  was  that  Ameri- 
ists,  I  don’t  believe  readers  want  cans  saw  this  cartoon  and  jam- 
a  steady  diet  of  politics  or  the  med  the  highways  to  Canada, 
unhappy  state  of  world  affairs,  just  to  prove  the  government — 

The  local  reader  would  rather  and  this  cartoonist — were  right.” 
know  about  Main  Street  than  Ting  considers  his  cartoons  as 
about  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  visual  editorials.  When  the  edi- 
Unter  den  Linden  or  the  Rue  de  torial  writers  meet  for  their 
la  Paix.  daily  conference,  he  sits  in  on 

“I  frequently  sprinkle  my  car-  the  “brainpicking”  as  he  calls  it. 
toons  wi^  the  lighter  day-to-day  Nobody  tells  him  what  to  draw, 
events — parking  problems,  seed-  and  he’s  generally  free  to  pick 
ing  the  lawn,  changing  screens,  his  own  topics, 
etc.,  then  unexpectedly  one  day  “I  have  a  nice  arrangement,” 
they  find  they  are  reading  a  Ting  claims.  “I  get  an  idea,  show 
cartoon  about  international  mis-  it  around  to  the  editor  and  edi- 
trust,  fear,  hate  and  all  the  ugly  torial  writers.  If  the  majority 
critters  I  can  pack  in.  like  it,  we  use  it.  Sometimes  a 

“For  two  or  three  days  I  cartoonist  can  get  too  close  to 
might  give  them  nonsense — ^they  his  subject.  But  with  this  set-up, 
are  looking  for  giggles — ^then  I  can’t  get  carried  away  on  what  tween  the  American  and  British  clination  to  be  a  cartoonist.  Ting 
hit  them  with  something  x>otent.  I  alone  think  is  a  terrific  idea,  style.  But  he  does  think  there  is  doodled  a  worm  into  the  foun- 
The  nonsense  gets  them  looking  “Somebody  might  point  out  a  type  of  cartoon  which  is  par-  dation  of  a  building  sketch.  The 
then  all  of  a  sudden  something  that  my  rough  is  vague.  So  I  ticularly  Canadian  because  of  worm  turned  up  in  the  blueprint 
strong  catches  them.”  change  a  word,  an  expression  Canada’s  position  in  world  and  Ting  was  fired. 

or  an  action  to  grive  it  more  affairs.  Many  years  later  this  worm 

Between  Satirical,  Dramatic  meaning.  “Not  being  a  major  power,”  became  “Lukeworm,”  Ting’s 

Ting  sees  editorial  cartooning  Canadian  cartoons.  Ting  explains,  “Canada  is  nk  identifying  symtol,  which  ap- 

falling  into  two  greneral  categor-  many  of  our  customs,”  as  directly  involved  in  major  world  pears  in  all  of  his  editorial  car¬ 

ies — the  satirical,  such  as  the  generally  falling  somewhere  be-  affairs.  Yet,  as  a  nation  we’re  toons. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s  ^  interested.  So  the  Canadian  car-  At  18  he  was  a  layout  artist 

Frank  Interlandi  is  doing  today,  toonist  has  to  be  somewhat  of  a  for  a  corrugated  paper  box  com- 

which  pokes  fun  at  serious  \  kibitizer  on  the  sidelines,  por-  pany  where  he  knocked  out 

topics;  and  the  dramatic  which  \  trapng  events  from  a  ‘third  brand  names  and  a  trade  mark 

Dan  Fitzpatrick  made  famous  party’  attitude.  picture  which  then  was  cut  with 

on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  “Anything  we  have  to  say  is  rubber  die. 

Ting  feels  that  his  work  falls  likely  to  be  as  world-shaking  In  1941,  he  became  a  drafts- 

somewhere  between  both.  He  Russian,  British  or  Amer-  man  in  the  Canadian  Army, 

sticks  to  simple  lines  with  only  ican  cartoon,  so  our  job  boils  Ting  entered  a  cartoon  in  the 

a  couple  of  figures,  drawn  as  i  n.  ^  down  to  either  informing  or  Canadian  Army  Art  Competitimi 

large  as  possible.  X— ^  entertaining  our  readers  at  and  it  ended  up  with  a  group 

Ting  prefers  to  leave  inter-  ^  home.  of  fine  art  entries  in  the  Na- 

national  affairs  in  the  back-  ‘  JS  i'l  V  ),/  «»  d  *  •  tional  Gallery — as  the  only  car- 

ground.  But  he  doesn’t  hit  the  toon. 


Merle  “Ting"  Tingley  at  h!s  drawing  board.  That's  “Lulceworm" 
windowsill,  gazing  out  at  his  public. 


Wonder  of  Man 


m 

i'T^i  b 


^'funnv  wow  folks... 


WILL  SPEND  HOURS  AND  HOURS 


pott.nc 


POTT'NO  in  a  new  lawn  . 


in  his  morning:  fan  maiL 

Ting:  admits  “Lukeworm”  is  a 
erimmick  but  claims  that  even 
the  kids  are  always  looking:  for 
him  in  the  cartoons.  Says  Ting: 
“They  don’t  understand  the  car¬ 
toon  but  at  least  they’re  look¬ 
ing.  As  they  get  older,  they 
might  even  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  good  guys  from  the  bad 
guys. 

“Wiser  cartoonists  look  down 
on  this  trick,  claiming  it  com¬ 
petes  with  the  idea.  But  what 
good  is  the  idea  if  only  a  limited 
few  bother  to  look  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  page?  I  prefer  to  work 
for  the  guy  who  knows  little  of 
what’s  going  on.  I’ll  leave  the 
wiser  cartoonists  to  talk  to 
those  who  already  know  the 


L  !  NUR%IN6  IT  TENOERLV... 


I  / 

N  - - - 


WORRYING  IP  IT'S  GOIN&  TO  GROW... 


If** 


-JUST  SO  THEY  CAN  SPEND  THE  REST  OF  THE  SOMMER  CUTTING  IT 


and  he  was  tapped  for  duty  on 
the  paper. 

Ting  quickly  won  service  fame 
with  “This  Dog-gone  Army,” 
which  had  a  bulldog  for  a  top 
sergeant,  a  mutt  for  a  private 
and  a  police  dog  for  an  MP. 

During  the  occupation  he  went 
overseas  to  serve  on  Mapleleaf, 
the  Canadian  counterpart  of  our 
Stars  &  Stripes.  From  this  tour 
came  “Occupational  Oscar,”  an¬ 
other  popular  Ting  service  car¬ 
toon. 


Off*  on  a  Motorcycle 


Following  his  discharge  in 
1946,  Ting  spent  six  months 
lettering  for  an  ad  agency,  then 
quit,  bought  a  maroon,  second¬ 
hand  Harley-Davidson  motor¬ 
cycle  and  took  off  west  across 
Canada. 

He  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a 
cartoonist  and  set  out  to  knock 
on  the  door  of  every  newspaper 
of  any  size  in  Canada.  Ting 
visited  37  Canadian  dailies  on  an 
8,000-mile  motorcycle  jaunt  from 
Montreal  to  Victoria,  B.  C.  (He 
I'ecalls  that  in  1947  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dailies  in  Canada,  only 
15  had  daily  staff  cartoonists. 
Today,  says  Ting,  there  are  24 
Mid  “things  are  looking  up!”) 

Many  of  the  newspapers  were 
buying  American  and  British 
syndicated  cartoons,  few  of  them 
bnd  their  own  cartoonists  and 
none  of  them  wanted  Ting.  Many 
considered  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 


ist  a  luxury.  One  editor  told 
him:  “You’re  not  good  enough 
to  be  a  cartoonist.  You’d  be 
better  off  selling  neckties.” 

After  “hitting  every  bloody 
newspaper  I  could”  and  coming 
back  through  the  United  States, 
he  landed  in  London,  Ont.,  broke 
and  hungry.  Ting  applied  for  a 
job  on  the  London  Free  Press, 
then  a  70,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  (now  110,000). 

They  asked  him  if  he  was  a 
retouch  artist  and  he  said  yes. 
“I  had  never  done  it  before  but 
they  knew  less  about  retouch 
artists  than  I  did,”  he  says. 

The  paper  had  no  editorial 
cartoonist. 

Ting  worked  mostly  in  the 
darkroom  as  a  “print  slosher,” 
all  the  while  doing  cartoons  at 
night  on  his  own  time.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  a  number  of  them  to  the 
Free  Press  and  two  months  after 
he  had  been  there,  they  accepted 
one.  This  cartoon,  about  the 
Mayor,  caught  on,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1947  Merle  ’  Tingley 
became  the  Free  Press  editorial 
cartoonist. 


Top  Award 


As  an  editorial  cartoonist. 
Ting  has  won  the  National 
Newspaper  Award  of  Canada  in 
1956,  which  is  similar  to  our 
Pulitzer  in  prestige. 

In  the  15  years  he’s  been 
drawing  for  the  Free  Press,  he’s 
gather^  7  major  awards — 
three  of  them  for  writing. 

The  writing  awards  came 
about  through  his  chalk  talks 
on  tours  of  the  Canadian  Army 
bases  in  Korea  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  U.S.  Forces  in  For¬ 
mosa  and  the  Pacific  bases. 
When  Ting  went  on  these  tours 
instead  of  sending  back  car¬ 
toons  he  wrote  illustrated  arti¬ 
cles. 


Union  of  African 
News  Agencies  Formed 


These  articles  earned  him  a 
Western  Ontario  Newspaper 
Writing  Award. 

Among  his  cartoon  citations 
were  the  “International  Car¬ 
toons  for  Peace  Award,”  the 
“World  Newspaper  Forum 
Award,”  the  “Canadian  High¬ 
way  Safety  Award”  and  the 
“United  States  Safety  Council 
Award.” 


In  1948,  he  put  a  worm  in  one 
of  his  cartoons  for  the  first  time. 
Shortly  afterward,  a  contest  to 
name  it  drew  7,000  replies. 
“Lukeworm”  later  became  the 
symbol  of  the  United  Appeal 
Campaign  in  London,  people  got 
into  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
worm  in  Ting’s  cartoons,  and 
live  worms  started  showing  up 


A  union  of  African  News 
Agencies  has  been  set  up  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  in  April  at  Tunis. 

The  Union  is  a  professional 
association  designed  to  link  news 
agencies  already  existing  in  20 
African  countries  and  to  help 
establish  new  ones  in  others. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Union  will  be  held  within  six 
months  at  a  city  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Provisional  Executive 
Board  from  among  the  follow¬ 
ing  four:  Accra,  Algiers,  Cairo 
and  Leopoldville. 

The  UNESCO  meeting  was 
attended  by  75  experts  —  news 
agency  directors  or  other  press 
experts  from  29  African  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  observers  from 
the  worldwide  news  agencies 
and  from  interested  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

Under  its  statutes,  the  Union 
is  composed  of  national  news 
agencies  established  in  African 
countries  (which  are  Member 
States  or  Associate  Members  of 
UNESCO). 


Iowa  Master  Editor 
Awards  Given  to  3 


In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  Free  Press,  Ting  appears 
in  eight  other  dailies  and  three 
weeklies.  “Syndicates  kept  me 
hungry  in  1947,”  he  says.  “Yet, 
today  I’m  one  of  them.  After 
turning  down  a  few  requests 
for  my  Fiee  Press  cartoons,  I 
found  some  other  guy  just 
moved  in  to  fill  the  gap.  So  I 
swallowed  my  idealism. 

“I  only  hope  I’m  opening  up 
new  fields  in  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  and  not  closing  the  door  to 
some  other  aspiring  cartoonist. 
Some  of  these  papers,  by  virtue 
of  size,  will  never  hire  a  full¬ 
time  cartoonist.  On  the  others. 
I’d  gladly  move  over  for  some 
aspiring  cartoonist. 

“I’ve  even  written  letters  to 
my  editors  pointing  out  the 
talents  of  some  eager  young:s- 
ters.” 


Des  Moines 

Three  newspaper  publishers 
were  given  Iowa  Master  Editor- 
Publisher  awards  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association. 

Named  were  Elmer  Erwin 
Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Traer 
Star-Clipper;  Maurice  B. 
Crabbe,  publisher  of  the  Eagle 
Grove  Eagle,  and  Robert  K. 
Beck,  co-publisher  of  the  Center¬ 
ville  lowegian. 

The  association  elected  James 
W.  Wilson,  publisher  of  the 
Carroll  Times-Herald  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Top  awards  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  went  to  the  Storm  Lake 
Pilot-Tribune,  Montezuma  Re¬ 
publican,  Buffalo  Center  Trib¬ 
une,  Ocheyedan  Press  and 
Marshalltoum  Times-Republican. 


Parade’s  Attention 
To  Religion  Cited 


Parade  magazine  has  received 
the  citation  of  merit  from  the 
Laymen’s  National  Committee 
Inc.  for  “continued  inspirational 
coverage  of  development  in  the 
field  of  religion.” 

In  addition.  Parade  was  cited 
by  the  National  Religious  Pub¬ 
licity  Council  Inc.  for  “its  con¬ 
tinued  efforts,  in  behalf  of  all 
faiths,  to  advance  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  nation.”  Ed  Kiester, 
religion  editor,  was  named  a 
fellow  of  NRPC. 
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SYNDICATES 

How  Can  One  Sell 
Newspaper  Features? 

By  Ray  Erwin 


How  does  one  jfo  about  syn¬ 
dicating  a  newspaper  feature? 

This  department  is  called  upon 
often  to  attempt  to  answer  this 
complicated  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  posed  by  readers.  Perhaps 
a  general  answer  will  serve  to 
offer  some  useful  information 
and  advice  to  all  such  inquirers. 

First,  you  will  want  to  analyze 
closely  the  annual  Syndicate 
Directory  of  E&P,  which  lists 
235  syndicates  and  1,600  authors 
and  artists.  It  is  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  and  scope  of  a  syn¬ 
dicate  by  studying  its  list  of 
features.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out 
those  to  which  you  want  to  sub¬ 
mit  your  own  feature  because 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  listed 
a  feature  that  duplicates  your 
own. 

E&P  Directory 

(The  38th  Annual  Syndicate 
Directory  will  be  issued  July  27 
as  a  second  section  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  issue  of  E&P  or  a 
copy  of  the  last  directory  (July 
28,  1962)  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Circulation  Department  for 
11.25). 

Incidentally,  regular  reading 
of  E&P  can  be  informative  and 
helpful  to  the  prospective  syn¬ 
dicate  writer  or  artist  because 
it  carries  a  couple  pages  of  syn¬ 


dicate  news  each  week  plus  syn¬ 
dicate  advertising. 

Having  determined  the  syndi¬ 
cates  to  which  you  wish  to  send 
your  feature  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  editor 
and  the  address  from  the  E&P 
Directory,  you  will  mail  several 
copies  of  the  suggested  feature. 
If  you  live  in  or  near  a  city  that 
has  newspaper  syndicates,  you 
should  -write  a  letter  and  ask  for 
an  interview. 

Few  Are  Oiosen 

Syndicate  men  say  they  have 
to  turn  down  100  features  for 
each  one  selected  for  syndica¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  that  discour¬ 
aging  statistic,  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  actually  are  accepted  and 
launched  on  the  market.  The 
100-to-one  chance  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  literally  thousands 
of  Americans  seek  to  syndicate 
columns  or  cartoons  to  news¬ 
papers.  Syndicates  gladly  give 
careful  readings  and  advice, 
because  they  constantly  are  seek¬ 
ing  new  ideas  and  styles. 

Tremendous  increases  in  labor 
costs  and  newsprint  costs  have 
forced  newspapers  to  increase 
the  white  space  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  in  order  to  stay  in 
business  and  to  trim  news  and 
feature  space.  Consequently, 


originality  and  brevity  are  the 
watchwords  for  any  new  fea¬ 
ture. 

“Sell”  is  the  key  and  all- 
important  word.  Will  it  sell? 
That  is  the  instant  question  the 
syndicate  editor  asks  himself  as 
he  studies  a  submitted  feature. 
It  has  to  be  good,  of  course,  but 
hundreds  of  good  features  are 
turned  down  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  be  hard  or  impossible 
to  sell.  They  have  to  good 
and  to  offer  sales  appeal,  too. 

The  cartoonist  or  columnist 
need  not  feel  unduly  discouraged 
by  several  refusals.  He  may 
recall  that  some  of  the  most 
successful  newspaper  features, 
books,  plays  were  rejected  re¬ 
peatedly  before  they  finally  were 
sold  and  that  the  public  loved 
them.  Syndicates  are  not  infal¬ 
lible;  try  them  all.  Change  your 
copy;  increase  its  sales  appeal. 

Salesmanship  is  primary.  The 
writer  or  artist  has  to  sell  his 
work  to  the  syndicate.  He  has  to 
sell  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
syndicate,  in  turn,  will  be  able 
to  sell  it  to  newspapers.  Syndi¬ 
cates,  understandably,  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  on  additional 
features  that  they  feel  will  be 
difficult  to  sell,  no  matter  how 
well  written  or  well  drawn  they 
are  and  no  matter  what  is  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  their  subject 
matter. 

Buy  and  C.ancel 

Syndicate  salesmen  deplore 
but  cannot  ignore  the  sad  eco¬ 
nomic  fact  of  newspaper  life 
today  that  very  often  when  a 
newspaper  buys  a  new  feature 
it  feels  compelled  to  cancel  one 
that  already  is  running.  Sale  of 
a  new  feature  tied  to  cancella¬ 
tion  of  an  old  one  means  a  zero 
net  to  syndication  as  a  whole. 

In  preparing  to  approach  a 
syndicate  to  sell  a  feature,  place 
yourself  in  the  syndicate  sales¬ 
man’s  position.  Make  your  pre¬ 
sentation  or  portfolio  strikingly 
filled  with  “sell” — “hard  sell”  or 
“soft  sell”  but  in  any  case  “sell.” 
Market  it  to  the  syndicate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  syndicate 
can  see  how  it  can  market  it 
successfully  to  busy  newspaper 
editors,  harassed  by  lack  of  time 
and  lack  of  space  for  all  the 
news  and  features  that  pour  into 
a  newspaper  office  every  day  in 
this  confused  and  complicated 
time. 

The  syndicate  that  takes  on 
your  feature  will  offer  you  a 
percentage  of  the  income  from 
sales  (sometimes  as  high  as  50 
percent  for  beginners) .  The  syn¬ 
dicate  undertakes  advertising, 
direct  mail  and  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  and  sends  traveling  sales¬ 
men  over  the  country  to  make 
sales.  You  provide  the  copy;  the 
syndicate  provides  the  duplicates 
and  does  the  mailing  to  news¬ 


papers  and  handles  all  commuai. 
cations  with  client  new.cpapen. 

Many  persons  first  sell  theii 
feature  to  their  home  town 
newspaper  and  some  (xpand 
from  one  paper  into  a  number  of 
papers  that  they  sell  themselvM 
by  direct  mail  or  personal  visitg 
to  editors.  When  they  approach 
a  syndicate,  they  are  able  then 
to  show  clippings  of  their  work 
already  appearing  in  a  news- 
paper  or  newspapers  and  pe^ 
haps  reader  mail  demon.strating 
its  acceptance. 

A  few  spring  into  miraculoui 
national  sales  success  almost  ^  \ 
overnight.  (Consider  Heloise, 
who  on  a  dare  in  1959  offered 
the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver¬ 
tiser  some  household  hints ;  after 
brief  publication  there.  King 
Features  Syndicate  began  its 
distribution  and  today  Heloise 
produces  a  hefty  $100,000  an¬ 
nual  income.  Consider  Helen 
Bottel,  an  O’Brien,  Ore.,  house¬ 
wife  and  mother  of  four,  who  is 
a  country  correspondent  for  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier  and  other  newspapers.  She 
wrote  a  half  dozen  weekly  col¬ 
umns  on  family  living  for  the 
Courier  and  mailed  them  to  King 
Features  Syndicate,  which  was 
intrigued  by  her  breezy  style  and 
sensible  answers  to  practical 
questions  and  flew  her  to  New 
York  in  1958  to  sign  a  contract 
for  six  “Helen  Help  Us!”  col¬ 
umns  a  week.)  i 

Success  Stories 

Such  success  stories,  so  hap¬ 
hazard  they  were  wholly  unfore¬ 
seen  and  almost  unsought,  ad¬ 
mittedly  are  rare.  But  their 
existence  stimulates  the  ambi¬ 
tious  and  the  original  to  seek 
similar  careers. 

Some  writers  or  artists,  by 
their  own  choice  or  by  reason 
of  rejections  by  established  syn¬ 
dicates,  distribute  and  sell  their 
own  features.  If  care  and  cau¬ 
tion  is  not  exercised,  self-syndi¬ 
cation  can  become  a  pocketbook¬ 
breaking,  back-breaking,  heart¬ 
breaking  undertaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  depended 
upon  only  for  supplemental  in¬ 
come,  it  sometimes  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  rewarding  avo¬ 
cation  or  side-job.  And,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  if  a  feature 
is  developed  and  sold  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers,  then  it  will 
be  easier  to  sell  to  a  syndicate 
manager,  who  respects  proof 
that  it  can  be  sold  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Self-Syndication 

How  can  you  syndicate  your 
feature  yourself?  First,  you 
should  try  your  home  news¬ 
paper  and  then  use  clippings  of 
the  feature  to  accompany  letters 
to  editors  of  other  newspapers 
in  your  general  area.  Personal 


Mink  eyelashes! 

Cable  flashes  make  Paris  as  near  as  the  reader's  newspaper — 
currently  astonish  with  mink  eyelashes,  rainbow  shades  of 

powder  for  dramatic  night  effects,  miniature 
abstracts  in  sophisticated  jewels,  black 
velvets  for  juveniles,  cashmere  pullovers 
with  a  boa  in  marabou  swansdown  coiled 
around  the  neck...  all  highlighted  in 


LATEST  FROM  PARIS  BY  MONIQUE 

A  tiny  daily  box-of-copy,  very  Continental,  tells  the  smartest, 
ultimate  in  luxury,  and  dazzling  innovations  in  exclusive  boutiques, 
bistro-bars,  and  fashionable  department  stores.  Sprightly  and 
stimulating,  Monique’s  cables  stimulate  upper  bracket  circulation, 
attract  the  better  advertisers!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chitago  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 

f  _  .  N*wf  Building,  Nuw  York 
oynattawe,  inC*  rnbunu  towr,  Chicago 
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calls  are  much  more  effective,  of 
course,  than  personal  letters, 
whenever  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  go  to  other  towns  to  see 
editors. 

What  you  can  charge  for  your 
feature  depends  upon  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  newspaper,  upon 
the  quality  of  the  feature  and 
how  much  the  editor  wants  it; 
above  all  upon  individual  nego¬ 
tiation  between  you  and  the  edi¬ 
tor.  He  will  tell  you  honestly 
what  he  pays  for  similar  fea¬ 
tures  and  how  much  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  i)ay  for  yours. 

There  is  wide  variance  in 
charges.  A  manager  of  a  large 
syndicate  says  that  for  a  three- 
times-a-week  column  it  would 
charge  about  $3.30  a  week  to  a 
newspaper  of  20,000  circulation ; 
$5  a  week  for  a  paper  of  50,000 
and  $7  or  $8  for  a  larger  paper. 
For  a  daily  column,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  man  said  he  would  add  $1 
a  week  to  those  figures.  The 
price  depends  a  lot  on  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  writer  or  artist. 

Some  writers  syndicate  a 
weekly  column  to  weekly  papers 
for  $1  a  week  and  charge  daily 
papers  $2  or  $3  a  week  for  it. 

The  price  is  what  you  can  get ; 
what  an  editor  is  willing  to  pay. 
In  beginning  a  new  self-syndi¬ 
cation,  it  would  be  wise  to  con¬ 
sult  your  local  editor  and  get 
his  advice  on  prices — and  con¬ 
tent,  for  that  matter. 


Promotion  Plans 


'  ^  1  Stare  Nutrition 


Column  Changes 
Its  Syndicate 


EAST  MEETS  WEST— Irene  Corb- 
elly  Kuhn,  King  Features  columnist, 
an  old  China  hand  whose  news 
stories  from  that  country  made 
front  pages  all  over  the  world  be¬ 
fore  the  Bamboo  Curtain  excluded 
Western  correspondents,  receives 
an  International  Rescue  Committee 
medallion  from  Deana  Chu,  first 
refugee  to  arrive  in  this  country 
under  President  Kennedy's  pro¬ 
gram  for  Chinese  refugees. 


The  twice-weekly  nutrition 
column,  “Food  and  Your 
Health,”  by  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Stare,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nutrition,  School  of 
Public  Health,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  now  being  distributed 
by  the  Los  .Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  column  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  for  the  last  several  years 
by  Adcox  Associates,  San  Fi  an- 
cisco  (E&P,  April  2,  1960,  page 
72). 


.Some  Oientn 


Cartoonists  Society 
Will  Honor  Goldberg 


The  National  Cartoonists 
Society  will  honor  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  King  Features  Syndicate’s 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
cartoonist,  on  his  80th  birthday 
with  a  luncheon  and  show  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  June  6. 


Some  who  plan  self-syndica¬ 
tion  inquire  about  advertising 
and  promotion.  Unless  you  are 
financially  secure,  you  should 
proceed  cautiously  in  spending 
money  on  a  feature  unless  it 
already  has  proved  itself  to  be 
profitable  in  some  papers. 

The  only  place  to  advertise  a 
feature  to  reach  all  the  feature 
editors  of  all  the  newspapers  is, 
of  course,  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  E&P  advises  beginners 
not  to  spend  money  on  one-shot 
ads,  but  to  wait  until  they  have 
enough  assurance  their  feature 
will  sell  and  enough  resources  to 
carry  on  a  consistent  advertising 
campaign  to  enlarge  sales.  Both 
display  advertising  and  direct 
mail  advertising  are  expensive 
commodities  that  can  produce 
real  results,  once  the  volume  of 
^es  is  great  enough  to  justify 
it  But  they  should  be  employed 
cautiously  on  an  untried  feature. 

The  self-syndicator  will  need 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  ($5)  for 
lists  of  newspapers,  their  fea¬ 
ture  editors,  their  circulations 
and  other  pertinent  information 
for  selection  of  a  target  list  for 
sales,  which  constantly  can  be 
6*panded  as  time  and  money 
permit. 


laugh  with 


Bill  Vaughan 


His  rib-tickiing,  side-splitting,  leg-pulling  brand 
of  humor  has  won  him  many  followers  in  scores 
of  newspapers.  Between  laughs,  Bill  has  been 
compared  to  James  Thurber,  Will  Rogers  and 
Mark  Twain. 


He  sees  the  funny  side  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
and  he’ll  make  you  see  it  too,  three  times  a  week 

Write  John  Osenenko  for  samples. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McQRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


Some  of  the  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  in  which  the  column  is  ap¬ 
pearing  are  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  Boston  (Mass.)  (ilobe,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States-ltem, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Dr.  Stare,  50,  is  consultant 
on  nutrition  to  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  and  other 
groups.  He  is  regarded  as  “Dr. 
Nutrition”  by  health  experts 
and  food  editors. 


ALCAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorouf  Advica 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invastor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Partonal  ProMams 


DR.  ERNEST  Q.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoacopa 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modarn  Mannara 
JOE  WILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

•THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES  ' 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
CK)RDO  D/S 
U'L  ABNER  D/8 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  8 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
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SYNDICATES 


Beano  Cook:  Frank 
Sports  Columnist 


Beano  Cook,  uninhibited  sports 
publicist  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  syndicating  a 
weekly  column  of  interviews 
with  athletes  everywhere  to  18 
newspapers  and  his  target  fig¬ 
ure  is  50. 

“I’m  not  afraid  to  say  what 
I  think,”  explained  Beano.  “I 
won’t  even  lie  for  Pitt.  This  is 
the  reason  some  sports  editors 
are  buying  the  column.  They 
know  I  will  write  as  a  reporter 
and  not  as  a  rooter.” 

Wide  Range 

The  18  papers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  576,000,  and 
they  run  the  gamut  from  the 
Arizona  Republic  (132,000)  in 
Phoenix  to  the  Mt.  Washington 
News  (3,000)  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

It  is  significant  that  Carroll 
Hoff  (^k’s  name  has  been  re¬ 
duced  considerably  by  his  inti¬ 
mates  to  just  plain  Beano  Cook. 

It  was  an  abrupt  transition 
from  the  pompous  to  the  curt. 
And  brevity  is  Beano’s  byword, 
and  as  he  says,  “People  remem¬ 
ber  your  name  when  it’s  Beano.” 

It’s  doubtful  that  anyone  who 
has  ever  bumped  into  this  com¬ 
pulsive  press  agent  will  ever 
forget  him  —  even  if  his  name 
had  been  John  Doe. 

Forthright  Guy 

He  has  always  been  an 
enigma  in  the  field  of  press 
agentry.  He  is  about  as  forth¬ 
right  as  a  bayonet,  and  writers 
respect  him  as  the  most  honest, 
forthright  man  in  this  bizarre 
business. 

“He  is  the  greatest  publicity 
man  since  Bamum  —  and,  on 
second  thought,  Bailey,  too,” 
says  New  York  Mirror  column¬ 
ist  Dan  Parker. 

It  was  Beano’s  conviction  that 
the  dry  statistics  and  unimagi¬ 
native  prose  mailed  out  daily  by 
most  of  today’s  press  agents 
land  directly  in  the  wastebaskets 
of  many  sportswriters. 

“I  know  what  I  like  to  read  in 
the  papers,”  he  says.  “Contro¬ 
versy!  I  don’t  care  if  the  writer 
is  Ernest  Hemingway  —  he’s 
got  to  write  some  controversy.” 

So  Beano  always  placed  a 
high  premium  on  shock  value  in 
his  releases. 

Most  of  his  TNT  phrases 
were  packed  tightly  under  the 
standard  heading  of  “Useless 
Notes  for  Useless  Columnists.” 

Many  newspapers  printed 
these  verbatim  —  under  Beano’s 


Beano  Cook 


own  by-line  —  either  because 
they  liked  them,  or  because  they 
were  too  busy  to  rewrite  them. 

After  Sports  Illustrated  de¬ 
voted  three  pages  to  a  feature 
on  Beano,  and  he  gained  con¬ 
siderable  fame  among  the  lay¬ 
men,  he  had  another  novel  idea. 
He  began  subscribing  Pitt 
alumni  to  accept  a  package  deal 
of  his  releases  —  mailed  week¬ 
ly  —  for  the  prohibitive  price 
of  $10  a  year. 

Oddly  enough,  he  gained  a 
considerable  mailing  list,  and 
this  probably  pricked  his  mind 
toward  another  endeavor.  He 
decided  he  may  as  well  get  paid 
by  newspapers,  too,  for  his  writ¬ 
ing. 

It  hasn’t  become  so  radical 
that  newspapers  have  to  pay 
to  find  out  Pitt’s  football  sched¬ 
ule,  but  he  began  interviewing 
athletes  everywhere  and  com¬ 
posing  weekly  columns. 

Stocked  Books 

He  has  stocked  more  books 
about  writing  and  methods  of 
speech  into  his  office  than  an 
English  scholar  would  require 
for  a  doctoral  thesis. 

They  haven’t  changed  him 
much,  however.  His  sentences 
remain  short,  as  though  he  had 
to  pay  for  them  on  a  Western 
Union  telegram,  and  he  has  a 
compulsion  for  periods.  This 
staccato  beat  can  hit  you  like 
a  series  of  rabbit  punches  when 
Beano  is  steamed  about  some¬ 
thing. 

His  is  no  superficial  treat¬ 
ment.  He  tells  you  with  reveal¬ 
ing  honesty,  sharp  insights, 
frankness  and  wit,  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  sports.  It  is  a  treat 
for  those  who  appreciate  the 
genuine  article.  There  is  no 
sentiment  here,  no  “gee  whiz,” 
no  Cinderella. 
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He  has  only  been  dropped 
from  two  newspapers  so  far. 
One  in  favor  of  Jack  Nicklaus. 
“Those  managing  editors  are 
tough,”  Beano  glumly  admitted. 
“They  love  golf.  But  he’s 
knocked  Arnold  Palmer  out  of 
a  few  things,  too,  so  it’s  not  so 
bad.” 

«  «  « 

Erskine  Johnson 
On  World  Tonr 

Erskine  Johnson,  Hollywood 
columnist  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  is  off  on  his 
annual  world-wide  tour  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  His  first  ShowBeat 
column  from  abroad  will  appear 
on  the  NEA  By-Line  Page  June 
3.  The  series  will  last  two 
months  and  include  interviews 
with  Hollywood  and  European 
stars  such  as  Gregory  Peck, 
Sophia  Loren,  Alec  Guinness, 
Peter  Sellers,  William  Holden, 
John  Wayne  and  many  other 
stars  on  location  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  visit  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  Cairo, 
Beirut,  Istanbul,  Athens,  Rome, 
Madrid,  Munich,  Paris,  and 
London  to  bring  readers  on-the- 
spot  news  of  their  favorite  peo¬ 
ple  in  far-away  places. 

A  celebrity-filled  travel  film 
of  Europe  starring  and  narrated 
by  Mr.  Johnson  is  available  to 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  now.  This  30-minute, 
Technicolor,  16mm  sound  film 
is  called  “Eight  Pairs  of  Red 
Shoes.”  It  highlights  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  1962  trip  to  Europe. 

syndicate 
O  entences 

lUMIIlUillllllllllllllllllllllllllill^^ 

— Artist  Zack  Mosley,  creator 
of  the  “Smilin’  Jack”  comic  strip 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  recently 
rode  in  a  two  place  cubmarine 
which  was  towed  out  into  the 
rough  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Mos¬ 
ley’s  current  sequence  features 
the  cubmarine  and  he  thought 
he  should  learn  from  first-hand 
experience  how  it  feels  to  travel 
in  one.  “Boarding  it  was  like 
an  oyster  trying  to  hang  onto 
a  glass  cylinder  which  had  been 
greased,  but  I  finally  made  it 
down  the  20-inch  hatch,”  he  said. 
“It  has  great  potential!” 

— Dr.  George  Gallup,  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  and  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Gallup  Organization, 
Inc.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  1963  AAPOR 
Award  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Association  for 
Public  Opinion.  The  Gallup  Poll 
is  distributed  by  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 


Johnson  Metz 


NEA  Executives 
Given  New  Roles 

Reorganization  of  executive 
responsibilities  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

The  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments  announced  by  president- 
editor  Boyd  Lewis  and  general 
manager  Meade  Monroe  include: 

Vicepresident  William  H. 
Borglund  —  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Business  manager  Earl  H. 
Anderson,  recently  elected  a 
vicepresident  —  in  charge  of 
finance  and  production. 

Robert  Roy  Metz,  news  editor 
—  managing  editor  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  service. 

Ernest  L.  Lynn,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  feature  director  —  con¬ 
tinues  to  supervise  the  comic 
art  department  from  Cleveland. 

Other  changes  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office  include  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Richard  W.  Johnson  as 
manager  of  the  special  services 
division;  and  of  Jack  Gamble  as 
sales  director. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  succeeded  in 
the  New  York  sales  office  by 
Dennis  J.  P.  O’Neill,  eastern 
division  manager. 

George  Crisci,  formerly  head 
of  the  commercial  department  in 
New  York,  is  transferred  to 
Cleveland  as  production  man¬ 
ager.  All  of  NEA’s  engraving, 
printing  and  stereotyping  work 
has  been  consolidated  in  the 

Cleveland  plant. 

•  *  « 

—The  La  Jolla  (Calif.)  Senti¬ 
nel  ran  a  feature  story  about 
Harold  Gray,  creator  of  the 
“Little  Orphan  Annie”  comic 
strip  (Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate).  Mr. 
Gray  owns  a  home  at  La  Jolla 
and  has  spent  the  Winters  there 
for  many  years. 
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Macy’s  Blum 
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eration  coast-to-coast.  Annual 
sales  volume  is  in  excess  of 
$550,000,000, 

Expansion  Frojtram 

“We  are  not,  however,  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  operations;  we  are 
deep  in  a  program  of  planned 
and  major  expansion,  which  will 
materially  and  beneficially  af¬ 
fect  our  future  results,”  Mr. 
Blum  said.  “To  be  specific,  we 
are  scheduled  to  open  another 
16  department  stores  during  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years. 
Twelve  of  these  have  already 
been  announced  and  are  in  some 
phase  of  detailed  planning  or 
construction. 

“Almost  all  the  new  stores  we 
have  opened  since  the  war  are 
large  department  stores  located 
in  major  new  suburban  areas.” 

Macy’s  New  York  division, 
consisting  of  the  giant  on  Her¬ 
ald  Square  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  suburban  stores,  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  of  some  120 
pages  or  part  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  each  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Blum.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  New  York  City  papers, 
suburban  papers  are  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

240  Pages  Per  Week 

“Almost  every  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  page  is  a  different 
one,”  Mr.  Blum  said,  “with  a 
peak  weekly  production  of  some 
240  pages  or  part  pages. 

“Our  first  million  dollar  day 
was  recorded  only  a  few  years 
after  World  War  II  and  today 
two  million  dollar  days  at 
Macy’s  Herald  Square  are  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  sales  re¬ 
ports,” 

Mr.  Blum  said  that  despite 
the  newspaper  strike  there  were 
just  as  many  $2,000,000-sales 
days  this  December  as  last. 

Mr.  Blum  in  his  Detroit 
speech  listed  five  principles  he 
observes  “trying  to  do  the  sales 
promotion  job  as  it  should  be 
done  for  Macy’s,”  In  brief,  they 
are: 

1.  Offer  the  right  goods  at 
the  right  time  at  the  right  price. 

2.  Promotion  should  never 
force  merchandising. 

Do  It  in  a  Big  Way 

3.  Whatever  it  is  you  have  de¬ 
cided  to  do,  do  it  importantly, 
do  it  in  the  biggest  way  possi¬ 
ble,  use  every  tool  at  your  com- 
ra»nd  and  use  them  with  the 
greatest  drama,  creatively,  of 
which  you  are  capable.  Every 
Major  Macy  effort  involves  large 
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space  newspaper  advertising, 
frequently  radio  and  tv  too, 
very  often  direct  mail  is  in¬ 
volved  in  addition,  and  always 
we  plan  complete  back  up  at  the 
point  of  sale  in  terms  of  mer¬ 
chandise  availability,  special 
window  and  interior  displays, 
and  advance  information  to  all 
personnel  concerned  in  all  seven 
stores. 

“This,  of  course,  infers  a 
great  deal  of  detailed  advance 
planning  with  clear  and  specific 
allocation  of  responsibilities  and 
deadlines  for  the  completion  of 
work.  Further,  it  places  prreat 
emphasis  on  the  creative  proc¬ 
ess.  ...  We  operate  on  the 
premise  that  the  majority  of 
newspaper  readers  spend  about 
three  seconds  as  they  scan  and 
turn  over  a  newspaper  page. . . . 
This  is  one-third  of  the  time 
available  in  a  10-second  ID  on 
tv — to  flag  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Unless  we  are  success¬ 
ful  in  this  respect,  even  the 
most  important  ad  in  the  world 
.  .  .  will  be  passed  by,  unnoticed 
and  unread. 

4.  Everything  we  say  and  do 
must  in  fact  be  true  and  each 
one  of  our  advertising  and  other 
promotional  properties  must 
convey  an  entirely  truthful  im¬ 
pression  in  itself.  Our  business 
is  repeat  business  and  certainly 
one  of  our  greatest  and  most 
importants  assets  is  customer 
confidence,  confidence  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  our  values,  in  the 
quality  of  our  merchandise,  in 
our  services,  in  the  integrity  of 
our  total  operation. 

Leam  New  Ways 

5.  Seek  new  and  fresh  ap¬ 
proaches;  leam  new  ways  of 
using  old  media  and  how  to  use 
new  media. 

It  was  this  last  principle 
which  Mr.  Blum  emphasized  in 
his  Detroit  speech.  He  told  how 
Macy’s  began  to  use  tv  experi¬ 
mentally  in  1955. 

“In  the  fall  of  1959,  we  be¬ 
came  regular  users  of  tv,”  Mr. 
Blum  said.  “For  three  and  a  half 
years  now  we  have  been  using 
flights  of  spots,  52  weeks  each 
year,  two  days  or  more  each 
week,  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
the  advertised  merchandise  the 
very  next  day.  In  a  word,  we 
have  learned  how  to  ^  merchan¬ 
dise  to  this  very  important  new 
medium,  just  as  we  do  with 
newspapers.” 

Macy’s  has  also  used  tv  in  a 
feature  way.  In  1960  the  first 
“completely  successful  retail 
fashion”  show  was  put  on  tv — 
“successful,”  in  Mr.  Blum’s 
words,  “in  ability  to  deliver  au¬ 
dience  and  to  move  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  merchandise  as  a  direct 
result.”  Since  then  six  tv  fash¬ 
ion  shows  have  been  staged.  Last 
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fall,  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  presented  Macy’s  first 
“Home  Decorating  News:  A 
Report.”  Macy’s  plans  to  fur¬ 
ther  develop  tv  for  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Blum  said.  In  each  case  the 
show  was  promoted  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Mr.  Blum  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  that  this  pioneering  in  tv 
paid  off  “during  those  difficult 


weeks  when  New  York’s  news¬ 
papers  were  not  on  the  stands.” 

“Pioneering  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  effective  sales  promo¬ 
tion  management,”  Mr.  Blum 
said. 

Mr.  Blum  is  serving  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  at  Macy’s.  He  returned 
to  the  store  in  January  1959 
after  eight  and  a  half  years 
with  Lever  Brothers. 


Hard  Use  of  Color 
Sells  ‘Soft’  Whiskey 


ROP  newspaper  color  is  a 
major  part  of  Calvert  Distillers’ 
campaign  for  its  new  Calvert 
Extra  whiskey  currently  being 
described  to  readers  of  300  news¬ 
papers  as  “the  world’s  first 
‘soft  whiskey’.” 

More  than  100  of  the  news¬ 
papers  on  the  schedule  are  car¬ 
rying  Calvert  Extra  ads  in  full- 
color — as  many  as  seven  inser¬ 
tions  in  eight  weeks — plus  black 
and  white. 


$2.S  Million  Budget 


Magazines,  outdoor,  and  sales 
promotion,  combined  with  the 
newspaper  appropriation,  will 
add  up  to  a  $2,500,000  boost  for 
Calvert  Extra  in  the  first  90 
days,  according  to  John  M.  Tol- 
and,  Calvert  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

He  said  the  company  “regards 
color  as  particularly  important 
in  registering  the  appetite  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  new  Calvert  Extra 
package.”  Drawing  a  lesson 
from  the  food  marketers,  Cal¬ 
vert  Extra  features  three 
mouth-watering  drinks  on  the 
label:  Calvert  Extra  neat,  on- 
the-rocks,  and  in  a  highball.  The 
appetizing  package  is  prom¬ 
inently  featured  in  each  ad. 


'  SoftWhiskev; 
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Readers  of  about  half  the 
scheduled  newspapers  had  their 
curiosity  aroused  by  a  week  of 
daily  teasers  warning,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  target  date,  “After 
May  10  you  may  never  touch 
a  drop  of  ‘hard’  liquor  again.” 

On  the  big  day,  full  pages  or 
1000-line  insertions  carried  the 
headline,  “Introducing  Soft 
Whiskey.  (The  first  hard  liquor 
that’s  not  ‘hard’).”  Copy  (via 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.)  con¬ 
tinued,  “Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  Calvert  Extra  is  as  whiskey 
a  whiskey  as  any  whiskey  you 
can  buy.  It  does  anything 
‘hard’  liquor  can  do.  But  it 
does  it  softer.”  Following  head¬ 
lines  continue  the  same  theme: 
“Soft  Whiskey,  explained”  and 
“Soft  Whiskey.  Is  it  hard  liq¬ 
uor?” 

Explains  *Soft* 

Explaining  the  choice  of  the 
word  ‘Soft’  to  describe  the  new 
whiskey,  Mr.  Toland  said  that 
the  company  wanted  a  convinc¬ 
ing  way  of  telling  the  consumer 
that  the  product  is  smoother 
and  lighter  without  using  all  the 
terms  consumers  are  so  used  to 
seeing  in  whiskey  advertising. 

“Soft  Whiskey”  just  naturally 
grew  out  of  the  quality  of  the 
product  itself,  Mr.  Toland  said, 
quoting  the  Webster  definition 
of  “Soft”  as:  “a  soothing  and 
quietly  agreeable  quality;  af¬ 
fecting  the  senses  in  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  way;  lacking  in 
acidity,  harshness,  or  coarse¬ 
ness” — all  the  very  things  peo¬ 
ple  want  in  a  whiskey,  Mr. 
Toland  said. 

He  added  that  the  new  brand 
is  the  “first”  American  whiskey 
blended  of  straight  whiskies 
and  seasoned  spirits.  All  the 
spirits  have  been  stored  for  at 
least  four  years  in  barrels  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  aging  whiskies. 

Reser>-e  ^'ilhdrawn 

Calvert  has  withdrawn  Cal¬ 
vert  Reserve,  one  of  the  top  five 
American  whiskies,  selling  more 
than  $50,000,000  annually  at  the 
distillery  level,  in  order  to  c<.n- 
centrate  on  Calvert  Extra. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Keener  Competition 
Calls  For  Retraining 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Oassificd  AdvertiHiiig  Director,  New  York  Post 


“Make  more  calls  and  you’ll 
sell  more  ads.”  That’s  a  sales 
axiom  which  doesn’t  lose  its 
validity  despite  its  almost  daily 
repetition  in  phone  rooms  across 
the  country.  Our  recently  com¬ 
pleted  survey  of  some  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers  reveals 
that  keen  competition  for  the 
advertiser’s  dollar  requires  a 
slight  but  significant  nuance  to 
the  faithful  old  saw: 

“Make  more  sophisticated 
calls  and  you’ll  sell  more  ads.” 

Where  training  of  telephone 
solicitors  has  long  been  pro¬ 
grammed  into  every  classified 
operation  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine,  more  and  more  CAMS  are 
laying  stress  on  RETRAIN¬ 
ING. 

“It  is  my  opinion,”  offers 
David  Stern,  CAM,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald,  “that 
longevity  does  not  generate 
greater  sales  ability.  It  is  the 
old  question  of  whether  a  per¬ 
son  has  10  years  selling  expe¬ 
rience  or  one  year’s  experience 
10  times.”  Mr.  Stern  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  sales  retraining  program 
for  his  entire  staff. 

Requires  Tact 

Retraining  experienced  sales 
personnel  requires  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  tact.  The  beginner  ex¬ 
pects  training.  The  experienced 
individual  approaches  the  idea 
with  mixed  emotions:  “Is  this  a 
no-confidence  vote?”  “Haven’t  I 
heard  this  somewhere  before?” 
etc. 

Catherine  R.  Foy,  telephone 
supervisor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  has  a  few  suggestions 
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which  can  help  orient  the  CAM 
interested  in  a  retraining  pro¬ 
gram: 

Retraining  experienced  staff 
workers  is  a  most  difficult  task. 
By  the  time  a  person  has  been 
taught  to  make  an  ad,  to  sell 
an  ad,  to  suggest  better  copy, 
how  to  sell  multiple  insertions, 
how  to  keep  a  smile  after  being 
told  “Your  paper  is  no  darn 
good”  or  “Sure,  I  rented  it 
but  not  thru  your  paper”  — 
usually  this  lady  feels  she  has 
earned  her  PhD  in  selling  Clas¬ 
sified  and  it  takes  a  supervisor 
or  a  sales  manager  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  “How  to  Win 
Friends,  etc”  to  point  out  to 
this  person  that  she  is  not  sell¬ 
ing  as  she  was  originally  taught 
to  sell.  Then  there  is  the  person 
who  takes  too  many  unneces¬ 
sary  walks  to  the  clipping  file, 
or  the  powder  room,  or  likes  to 
tell  the  others  around  her  — 
“Know  what  this  man  just  said 
to  me?” 

Retraining  has  to  be  done 
with  kid  gloves  on  both  hands, 
and  in  a  warm,  friendly  fash¬ 
ion  and  most  important,  each 
person  has  to  be  treated  as  an 
INDIVIDUAL.  People  will  not 
respond  to  correction  or  sugges¬ 
tions  or  however  you  put  it,  if 
the  instructor  acts  in  a  superior 
manner.  The  GOLDEN  RULE 
is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was, 
so  when  you  retrain,  make  your 
voice  alive,  warm,  sincere  and 
convince  the  person  that  you 
are  trying  to  help  her/him  make 
more  money  by  selling  more 
business. 

Eslabliidied  Program 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  has  a  well  en¬ 
trenched  training  and  retrain¬ 
ing  program.  “With  50  to  65 
part  time  telephone  voluntary 
ad-visors,  reports  Warren  Perry, 
CAM,  we  found  it  well  and  wise 
several  years  ago  to  institute 
a  retraining  program.  The  re¬ 
training  program  is  in  addition 
to  the  initial  training  course 
which  consists  of  four  sessions 
of  four  hours  each.  The  retrain¬ 
ing  program  itself  is  a  four 
hour  session  involving  groups  of 
no  more  than  15  or  16  ad-visors 
at  a  time.  Material  covered  is 
the  more  frequent  miscues 
picked  up  and  noted  by  our  su¬ 


pervisors  who  are  constantly 
monitoring.  Also,  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  actual  transactions  are 
played  back  and  picked  apart 
constructively,  with  members  of 
our  retraining  classes  doing  the 
critiquing. 

Kenneth  L.  Harrington,  CAM, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  has 
updated  his  excellent  training 
and  retraining  manual.  Contact 
him  for  details  of  a  first  class 
training  tool.  Both  the  Howard 
Parish  and  Harrison  MacDon¬ 
ald  services  have  useful  sales 
retraining  material  too. 

• 

^Biir  Keller  Dies 

San  Francisco 

Isham  G.  (Bill)  Keller,  43, 
former  classified  advertising 
manager,  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Btdletin,  was  killed  May  22 
in  a  rear-end  auto  collision  near 
Las  Vegas.  His  NCB  successor 
was  named  just  two  weeks  ago. 
*  *  * 

Joseph  Edwards,  75,  former 
managing  director  of  the  Brock- 
ville  (Ont.)  Recorder  and  Times; 
May  21.  He  had  been  with  the 
paper  52  years,  retiring  as  vice- 
president  in  1956. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Chispa  Cureton,  71, 
mother  of  Wes  Gallagher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  May  22. 

*  *  « 

Malcolm  E.  Miller,  77,  dra¬ 
ma  and  music  critic  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jotimal  for 
40  years;  May  21,  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

«  «  * 

S.  Litther  Perry,  73,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current  and  Arlington 

(Tex.)  Journal;  May  15. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Horan,  53,  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Star;  May  27.  He  began 
work  on  the  old  Bronx  Home 
News  and  served  with  the  Army 
Engineers  in  Africa  in  World 
War  11. 

*  *  « 

Patrick  Candido,  55,  New 
York  News  photographer  for  20 
years;  May  26.  He  had  also 
worked  on  the  New  York 
Graphic  and  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Kim  Beattie  Dies 

Toronto 

Kim  Beattie,  62,  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  was  in  public  re¬ 
lations  work  since  1935,  col¬ 
lapsed  and  died  at  Greenwood 
Raceway  here  May  23.  He  was 
managing  director  of  Canadian 
Public  Relations  Consultants. 
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Jo8.  L.  Auer  Dies; 
Hoe  President 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  died  May  24  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  hospital. 

He  was  65  years  old. 

Mr.  Auer  was  associated  with 
the  Hoe  Company,  press  and 
saw  manufacturer,  for  more 
than  25  years.  Prior  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  board  chaii-man  in  1954, 
he  had  served  as  vicepresident 
and  works  manager. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
he  was  educated  in  the  city’s 
public  schools  and  attended  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  a  director  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund; 
a  member  of  the  Bronx  advisory 
board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank ;  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  Bronx  Community 
College;  a  member  of  the  Bronx 
advisory  board  of  the  Salvation 
Army;  a  director  of  the  Bronx 
regional  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews;  a  trustee 
of  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind; 
a  director  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hos-  ^ 
pital,  Harrison,  N.  Y.;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Ordnance 
Association. 

He  was  made  a  Knight  of 
Malta  by  Pope  Pius  XII  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Cardinal’s 
Committee  of  the  Laity. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Ernestine  Lorch  Auer;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Kelly  Jr.,  of 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  a  son,  Ed¬ 
mund  R.  Auer,  Red  Bank,  N.  L 
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NAB  Asks  FCC 
To  Bury  Rule  on 
Station  Sales 

Washington 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  asked  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  to  withdraw  a 
proposal  which  would  require 
owners  of  multiple  broadcast 
properties  to  dispose  of  a  com¬ 
parable  holding  when  applying 
to  acquire  or  build  an  additional 
radio  or  television  station. 

NAB  said  it  long  has  been 
Commission  policy  to  accept, 
process  and  grant  such  applica¬ 
tions  from  multiple  owners  with 
the  understanding  that  the 
transaction  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  owners  disposed 
of  another  holding. 

“We  do  not  believe  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  present  proc- 
dure,”  NAB  stated. 

“We  are  constrained  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  proposed  rule  is 
designed  to  impose  roadblocks 
in  connection  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  stations  by  multiple  own¬ 
ers. 

“So  long  as  the  Commission 
permits  multiple  ownership  of 
stations,  and  there  is  no  abuse 
or  burden  on  the  Commission’s 
processes  caused  by  the  present 
practice  of  accepting  contingent 
transfer  of  control  applications, 
the  Commission  has  no  cause  to 
prohibit  the  current  procedure.” 
• 

News  Source  on  TFX 
Remains  Confidential 

Washington 

Seth  Kantor  of  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Newspaper  Alliance,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  17  years,  declined  to 
tell  Senate  investigators  the 
names  of  “very  high  echelon 
people”  who  tipped  him  that  the 
TFX  contract  would  go  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Corp. 

Mr.  Kantor’s  story,  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  last  Oct.  24, 
antedated  by  one  month  the  offi¬ 
cial  announcement  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  award  to  General  Dynam¬ 
ics.  Mr.  Kantor  told  the  Sena¬ 
tors  he  would  like  to  cooperate 
with  them  but  he  had  promised 
his  two  sources  not  to  disclose 
their  names. 

They  were  not  decision  mak¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Kantor  said,  but  he  had 
implicit  faith  that,  because  of 
their  position  in  government, 
“they  knew  whereof  they  spoke.” 
• 

New  Address 

After  June  1,  the  Detroit  office 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  Inc.  will  be  at  706 
Northland  Towers,  15565  North¬ 
land  Drive,  Southfield,  Mich. 


Parade  Announces 
Executive  Promotions 

Several  executive  promotions 
at  Parade  have  been  announced 
by  Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher,  who  continues  as 
chief  executive  officer. 

Warren  J.  Reynolds,  assistant 
publisher,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  with  expanded  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  for  sales, 
both  to  advertisers  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

T.  J.  Stulz,  recently  named 
vicepresident  as  well  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  will  administer 
areas  of  finance,  production  and 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries. 

L.  R.  Peloquin  becomes  vice- 
president,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales,  succeeding  Ed  Kim¬ 
ball  who  continues  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  supervising  West  Coast  op¬ 
erations. 

Howard  Seaver  has  l)een  pro¬ 
moted  to  national  advertising 
sales  manager  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Roger  Madden  as 
New  York  sales  manager. 

The  appointments  are  effec¬ 
tive  July  1. 

• 

Guild  Personnel 
Taking  New  Jobs 

Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  announced  several 
changes  in  staff.  They  include: 

Justin  F.  McCarthy  Jr.,  who 
had  been  administrative  officer 
of  the  Los  Angeles  local  since 
Jan.  1,  1956,  will  become  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Chicago 
guild  on  Aug.  1. 

Maxwell  E.  H.  Pyle,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Guild  Reporter,  is 
retiring  July  1  to  live  on  his 
farm  near  Lincoln,  Ill. 

John  Sloan,  an  international 
representative  since  1958,  goes 
to  Panama  City  to  be  ANG  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Working 
Newspapermen’s  Organizations. 

Richard  P.  Davis  returns 
from  Panama  City  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  Research  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Department. 

Dale  E.  Larson,  a  former  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Lake  Superior  Guild, 
is  joining  the  headquarters  staff 
for  work  on  the  Guild  Reporter. 
• 

Paper  Sending  62 
Teachers  to  School 

St.  Louis 

The  Post-Dispatch  has 
awarded  scholarships  to  62  St. 
Louis  area  teachers  to  attend 
a  course  in  Studying  the  News 
Aug.  19-23  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  workshop  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  James  N.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  division  of  journalism, 
at  the  university.  The  course 
will  carry  one  unit  of  credit. 
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Buffalo  News  Wins 
Mental  Health  Bell 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  been  chosen  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1963  Mental  Health 
Bell  Award. 

The  award  is  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Mental 
Health  to  an  American  daily  in 
recognition  of  distinguished 
year-round  editorial  support 
against  mental  illness. 

A  bronze  plaque,  bearing  a 
replica  of  the  historic  Mental 
Health  Bell,  will  be  presented 
to  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  at 
a  public  ceremony  later  this 
month.  The  original  300  pound 
bell  was  cast  in  1953  from 
chains  and  shackles  once  used  to 
bind  the  mentally  ill. 

Frank  E.  Proctor,  president 


of  the  association,  said  the 
Awards  Committee,  was  im¬ 
pressed  not  only  with  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  coverage 
of  mental  health  matters,  but 
also  with  the  initiative  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  paper  in  assign¬ 
ing  special  writers  to  follow 
mental  health  developments  in 
the  community  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  local  mental  health 
association  —  the  Erie  County 
Association  for  Mental  Health. 
• 

Dugan  Promoted 

Cleveland 
F.  William  Dugan,  general 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  appointed  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.,  following  his  election  to 
the  l)oard  of  directors.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  for  27 
years. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  tha  newsnaper — it’a  the  penonality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCINO 
bandied  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  S1S2,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

i  MAY  BROTHESIS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

I  Established  1914,  Newspapers 
I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


DIAL,  Kaiamaxoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Seliing?  Turn  right  to  Diall 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting* 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  P.O,  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quaality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIBa4TS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CREIAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUES: 
Colo.  $ll«M-S90M-t70M;  New  Eng. 
SiaeM;  Ind.  $2S5M  ;  Minn.  $70H-856M  ; 
Wash.  IJ120M.  Others;  M.  R.  Kr^biel, 
Box  S8,  Norton,  Ks. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  Zone  2,  ABC 
4,600.  Official  paper  town  of  28,000.  No 
plant.  FVice  $20,000  or  best  offer.  Box 
1678,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


SUBURBAN  web  offset  central  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  Gulf  Coast  area.  $110,- 
000.  One,  two  or  three  weeklies  may 
also  be  included,  at  added  price.  Box 
1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUF,  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY,  Above-avsrsjra  plant.  $96,000  gross, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tope  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 


ESTABUSHED  OFFSETT  WEEKLY, 
no  plant,  located  in  suburbs  of  New 
York  City.  High  gross  —  good  not. 
Terrific  growth  potential  should  interest 
experienced  ad  man.  Box  1651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TWO  GOOD  WEEKUES  in  central 
N.Y.  State;  adequate  equipment;  good 
housing;  $3500  down  payment  and  $1500 
working  capital.  Age  and  ill  health 
reasons  for  sale.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
brokers,  Newfield,  N.Y.  Tel.  LN-4-7778. 


EASTERN  WEEKLY— no  plant,  serving 
excellent  growth  area;  high  i>er  capita 
income;  $15,000  down.  Box  1791,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY,  free  and 
clear,  no  plant.  Gross  $43-M,  can  be 
produced  for  $20-M.  Owner  must  raise 
cash.  Box  1820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  suburban 
Philadelphia.  Health  requires  sale  with 
or  without  plant.  Real  estate  can  be 
purchased  or  leased  from  same  owner. 
Box  1814,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


1.  WESTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Growing  community.  Priced  at  $400,000. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi- 
weekly.  Profitable.  Real  daily  potential. 
Priced  at  $160,000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

A  National  Organisation 


WBLL-i»TABUSHEID  DAILY  news¬ 
paper  and  job  shop  in  fine  Northern 
coastal  state,  grossing  $225,411.00  an¬ 
nually.  Located  in  rich  timber  land, 
commercial  fishing  and  recreational 
area,  noted  for  its  fine  hunting  seasons. 
Well-equipped  plant.  Non-competitive 
town  population  over  10,000,  May  be 
purchased  with  or  without  2-story 
building.  Three  rented  apartments  on 
2nd  floor.  Priced  for  quick  sale,  easy 
terms  to  responsible  buyer.  Ideal  man/ 
wife  operation  ;  owner  moving  to  larger 
properties.  Write  Box  1795,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 
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ANNOU>CEMENTS 
Butinetg  Opportunities 


~  Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCI 


NBWSMAN  with  busincM  know-how  | 
or  Bkilled  enorgetie  advertiiing  mnn  . 
wanted  as  working  partner  in  sub- 
nrban  NYC  weekly.  High  potential 
area — 4,000  ABC.  Box  1709,  Editor  & 
PaMisher.  I 


SEE  “  Letterpress-0  ITaet  Elditor-Man- 
Bger's"  ad  under  ‘Situations  Wanted —  \ 
Administrative’  column.  ' 


WORKING  PARTNER,  with  small 
amount  of  capital,  to  help  form  Cor¬ 
poration  for  publishing  new  consumer 
magaxine.  Year  study  and  research  un¬ 
covered  void  in  publishing  field  with 
tremendous  potential  for  success  and 
profit.  Opening  for  partner  in  Editorial, 
Business  Management  etc.  Write  P.O. 
Box  1182,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  in  executive 
position,  wishes  to  buy  into  16,000- 
25,000  daily  in  return  for  active  man¬ 
agerial  responsibility.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  :  circulation,  advertising,  news. 
Youthful.  Willing  to  make  substantial 
investment.  Box  1833,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 


"THE  SIXTIES,’’  a  lively  column  on  i 
timely  topics— weeklies  only!  Award-  | 
winner;  highest  praises.  Join  over  40 
weeklies  in  4  states  using  this  political 
feature.  Have  it  exclusively!  $1.10  per 
week  per  paper;  reduced  rates  for 
more.  Write  author,  William  Wallace, 
120  Woodland  Drive,  Baldwinsville  RD  ! 
8,  N.  Y. 


Job  Printing  | 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES  ! 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space  i 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter  | 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts, 
aireulation  faUUlmsnt,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition  ^ 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  buis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expsi't  Serrice— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fborth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckaoo  2-6106 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L  L  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3296 

CoDtaet:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspaper  Prsasss  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Avs.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Tojms  RIverdals  1-6861 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Ssrviag  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Publishers’  Representatives 


NEWSPAPiat  REPRESENTA’nVE, 
broad  experience  with  New  York  agra- 
cies,  has  facilities  for  representation 
of  additional  smaller  and  medium-sised 
dailies.  Fee  basis.  Box  1836,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MODEL  88  LINOTYPE  RANGE-  , 
MASTER,  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  St  j 
2/72  WIDE  Magasines,  6  Molds,  Quad-  , 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Elsctric  i 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  80  LINOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial 
No.  66,829,  4/90  A  4/84,  6-molds,  6 
fonts  mats,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elsc- 
trie  pot.  Motel  Feeder;  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  1st. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE.  Serial  No.  66,- 
461,  with  ‘ITS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate 
Casting,  Mold  Blower,  Elleetric  Pot, 
Motel  Feeder,  Shaftstall  Mat  Detector. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


TWO  LATER  MODEL  6  LINOTYPES, 
ideal  for  TTS,  Good.  $1000  each.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina.  Ohio. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #  27768, 
3  mags.,  gas  pot.  new  Star  220-V 
motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring 
City.  Pa. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORA‘rOR  TAPB-’TTS  St  FRIDEN 
r*  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  St  Eiconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


GOSS-DUPLEX  8-paga  flat-bed  press. 
Excellent  condition — many  special  fsa- 
tures.  ARGUi^OOURIER,  Petaluma, 
California. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  prasaas. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1687  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CB  6-W41 


GOSS  8-UNIT  PRESS 

With  Color 
8 — Anti-Friction  Units 
2 — Color  Decks 
A — Color  Ink  Fountains 
2 — Double  Folders  22%" 

2 — AC  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

I  QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  ‘Tubular  No.  140  press  at- 
I  teched.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in- 
I  crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  in¬ 
cluding  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t 
I  let  go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from 
i  ‘The  El  Iter^o  Times,  El  Dorado, 

I  Kansas. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders,  22%" 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  8  color  ' 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100  , 
H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels.  , 
Cline  tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Avail-  i 
able  on  or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  | 

"SesstHPcr  Bqmipmtmt  DssUrt"  | 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COTTRELL 

6  color  Rotary  Letterpress 
Sheet  fed 

Maximum  sixe  36  X  48 
Minimum  sise  24  X  30 
Automatic  washer  on  the  fivs  unite 
32  extra  impression  rollers 
Speed  7,000 

Box  1666,  Editor  St  Publisher 


MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mnl-  ' 
topress  automatic  matrix  moulder  | 
(press),  complete  with  all  stendard  I 
equipment  and  accessories,  including  I 
moulding  combinations.  Self-contained  | 
steam-electric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220-volt.  Installed  1969,  excellent  condi-  i 
tion.  Write  W,  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  Fails,  Ore.,  or  call 
’TU  4-8111.  ' 


GOSS  HEADLINER  . 

4  Units,  all  with  ReversiUs  Couples —  | 
tt%  Cutoff  —  ‘Tsnaion  Plate  Lockup  —  i 
Double  Folder  w/O-H  Conveyors  —  | 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AC  Unit-  ' 
Type  IMves  —  60,000  per  hour  —  I 
Reels  St  Tensions  —  Trackage  A  ! 
Turntables.  ! 

_  I 

OOMPLE7TB  STEREO :  Wood  H-D 
Pony  Autoplate  —  Wood  Tension-plate 
Automiller  for  Color  Rsgister  —  STA- 
HI  Master  Rooter  —  CTA-HI  Master 
Former  —  Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller  — 
Wood  6-ton  Electric  Metal  Pot  —  82 
Ohaass  —  ESevating  Turtle  —  and  all 
Bcesaaorias. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  All  of  tbs  abovs  | 
equipment  has  had  Isas  than  one  year  { 
of  limited  use,  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  $260,000.00. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
lO-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

(0  Bast  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


HOE  PRESS 

Length  Paper  Page  22% 

2  Units  4  pages  wide 
64  tabloid  pages  collect 
1  folder 

Now  in  operation 

GOSS  PRESS 

Length  Pai>er  Page  28-9/16 
4  Units  2  pages  wide 
64  pages  collect 
Spot  color 
Now  in  operation 


Box  1671,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MODEL  "A"  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  guaranteed,  $8,600;  Ludlow,  latest 
model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600;  17  x  22 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,250 ;  Universal 
or  model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,476  ea; 
82"  fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,260. 
Other  equip.  We  service  what  ws  sell. 
A-1  Ptg.  Ekiuip.,  1128  Hemphill,  At¬ 
lanta.  Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 


IMMEDIAIE  DELIVERY 
16-page  Goss.  Dek-A-Tube  newspaper 
press  complete  with  %  and  %  folder, 
power  roll  hoist,  2  extra  color  pans, 
color  compensator,  side  lay  register 
knobs  on  2  plate  cylinders,  extra  robber 
rollers,  Kline  Westinghoose  2  •  motor 
press  drive,  AC-220-60  cyeles-8  phase 
with  push  button  stations  and  enclosed 
cubical  controls. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
’Tubular  pot  with  hand  metal  pump  and 
spout 

Goss  Vacuum  back  casting  box 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finisher 
Chipping  block 
‘Tubular  plate  router 
46C  Goss  mat  roller 
16  Tubular  chases 
Humidor — mat  shear 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Ine. 

Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-8744  N.J.  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 


24-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY  with  color 
hump,  22%'  cut-off.  Furnace,  electric, 
casting  bra,  tail  trimmer  and  plate 
cooler,  plats  router,  scorcher,  mat 
roller.  Can  be  seen  running  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Package  deal — as  is  where  is  $18,- 
000.  Box  1667,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

'^^4jSfHoi7RE^ 

2  Extra  Oolor  Cylinders,  double  foMM 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  teasinia 
pasters.  Located  at  Miami  Herald.  (Will 
divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4IM 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-9/16'  cnt-ofl, 

6  DUPLEX  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  21%'  cnt-ofl. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

‘Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%'  cnt-ol. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

GOSS  MODEL  ’’B’’  DUPLEX  S-p^ 
flat-bed  press.  Fine  condition.  1,006 
pound  melting  pot.  Gazette  Publishisc, 
117  N.  Meridian  St.,  Winchester,  InA 


COMPLETE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 
or  circular  plant,  9  Linotypes,  orw 
100  cases  Ludlow,  40  pp.  Goss  with 
color  deck,  quarterfolder.  Pony  Anto- 
plate,  36  turtles,  chases,  cabinets,  sawi, 
proof  press,  everything  needed.  See  in 
operation.  Box  1783,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOE  4-COLOR  OFFSET  PRESS,  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  twin  folders,  will 
print  16  full  pages  in  four  colors  or 
64pp.  all  black,  camera,  platemaking 
and  all  other  necessary  equipment.  Box 
1747,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Stereotype 

HOE  FLAT  PLATE  SHAVER 
Hoe  precision  late  model  with  roller 
hold-down,  very  heavy  duty,  full  page, 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

W'anted  to  Buy 

COMPLE7TE  PRESS  CONTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  226,  with  or 
without  4  i>age  deck.  W.  (i.  Faiae. 
Valley  News,  Box  70,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt, 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS.  Would 
consider  purchase  of  press-stersotyps 
package.  Needed  by  late  summer.  Baa 
1662,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  Nsw» 
I>aper  Conveyor  and/or  Componaat 
Units.  ‘Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wire- 
tyers.  Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  Cos- 
veyor. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  E^ipmtent  DeaUrsT 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

10  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  T-46M 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows^ 
PRINTCRAFT  RRa*RBSHNTA‘nVW 
186  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


3  OR  4  UNITS  single  width  universal- 
type  Goss  press,  22%,  available  this 
year.  Box  1786,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 


WANTED 

USED 

TTS  OPERATING  UNIT 

Standard  or  high-speed,  in  working 
order.  Give  serial  No.  and  price. 
Nugget.  Box  570,  North  Bay,  Ontario. 
Canada 


WANTED:  160  H.  P.  motor  and 
control  board  to  drive  4%  unit  Gosa 
press.  Indeiiendent  A  Daily  Mail. 
Anderson,  S.  C, 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.  icademic 


ASSISTANTS,  PART-TIME;  two  po«i- 
tioni:  new*  photography  and  typog¬ 
raphy,  beginning  September;  can  take 
graduate  work.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  ol  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 


Adminittrative 


Clattified  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED 
MANAGER  .  .  . 

or  .  .  . 

TOP  ASSISTANT 


Dispiay  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  young, 
aggressive,  who  can  SELL  and  is  pro¬ 
motion-oriented.  Some  travel.  Excellent 
salary,  bonus,  expenses,  insurance. 
Five-day,  37%  hr  week.  New  England 
daily,  Sunday,  adjacent  vacation  area. 
Include  full  resume.  Box  1789,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  for  44,000 
circulation  daily.  Clean,  live  city:  un¬ 
excelled  outdoor  recreational  facilities. 
Plenty  of  fringe  benefits.  Write  detail¬ 
ing  education,  experience,  jiersonal 
data,  salary  requirements  to  hVederick 
J.  Nelson,  Billings  (Montana)  Gazette. 


► 


¥ 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

wanted  for 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Newspaper 
Publishers 
Association 


Principal  responsibility  is  to  negotiate 
joint  newspaf>er  labor  contracts  with 
printing  craft  unions. 


Please  apply  In  writing,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications.  Address: 


WASHINGTON  PUBLISHERS  ASSN. 

1317  "F”  Street,  Northwest 
Washington-4  D.C. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper-shopper-printer.  Good  Size 
operation,  finest  equipment.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  good  man.  Suburban  Zone 
2.  Box  1722,  EUitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER- 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  to  grow  with  a  medium-sized  daily 
and  to  live  in  a  delightful  West  Coast 
city.  Need  cost-conscious,  shirt-sleeve 
executive  familiar  with  all  mechanical 
departments,  abreast  of  new  technical 
developments,  able  to  watch  costa  and 
effect  economies.  Please  state  full  de¬ 
tails  including  actual  duties  as  well  as 
titles  in  past  experience  and  minimum 
starting  salary  requirement.  Box  1776, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


who  is  ready  to  move  up  I  $14,000  to 
$16,000  range,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  photograph  in  first  letter. 

Box  1728,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  a  real  go-getter,  and 
good  with  copy  and  layouts.  Top  salary, 
plus  bonuses,  commissions,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  imnsion  plan,  etc.  Unlimited  op¬ 
portunities.  Contact  CAM,  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Display  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  Advertising  Director,  with 
prospect  for  position  of  Advei^sing 
Director  in  the  late  60's,  with  progres¬ 
sive  combination  newspapers  in  Zone 
4.  Should  be  young  man  between  85 
and  40  years  of  age  with  8  to  10  years 
of  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Box  1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  big-town  ability  and  drive, 
but  smali-town  inclination,  for  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly,  6,000  circulation.  $7- 
$8,000.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Display  Sales¬ 
man  for  long  established,  well-edited, 
nicely  printed  7,600  afternoon  daily. 
Must  be  experienced  young  man  who 
knows  merchandising  and  can  help  ac¬ 
counts.  Growing  community,  fine 
schools — an  excellent  opportunity;  Pay- 
bonus  set-up.  Give  complete  details. 
T.  W,  Conner,  Daily  Tribune,  Seymour, 
Indiana, 


IMMEXIIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  salesman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opirartunity  for  the  person  who 
likes  to  sell,  make  layouts  and  has 
copy  ability.  Good  starting  salary  with 
bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  resume 
and  references  to  Don  Shipman,  Troy 
Daily  News,  Troy,  Ohio. 


ADVEStTISING  MANAGER.  7200  daily 
has  challenging  position  for  aggres¬ 
sive  experienced  man  with  ability  to 
sell  and  direct  staff.  Good  opimrtunity 
for  man  now  stymied  in  number  two 
job.  Send  ail  details  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  references,  salary  range.  A.  W. 
Crosbie,  The  Willimantic  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apeclflc  Identification 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  Enlarging 
staff  now,  want  admen  with  2  yrs’ 
sales-copy  exp  plus  ambition.  Preferred 
city.  Zone  3.  Comb,  daily,  congenial 
staff,  paid  vacations,  sick  leave,  paid 
life  insurance,  extensive  training  pro¬ 
gram,  retirement  plan,  excellent  in¬ 
centives.  Bettor  than  average  future 
youra  with  us.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  1750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  RESORT  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE.  Large  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeking  competent,  effective  resort  ad¬ 
vertising  coverage  for  Florida,  the  Car¬ 
ibbean,  etc.  Box  1748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMEN :  Fastest  growing  22,000 
circulation,  six  (6)  day  daily,  salary 
plus  liberal  bonus,  paid  vacation  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
giving  age,  marital  status,  experience, 
education,  references  and  samples  of 
work  to  Advertising  Director,  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio.  AH 
replies  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of 
confidence. 


WANTED :  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  Southern  Idaho's  fastest- 
growing  daily  newspaper.  Pay  according 
to  experience.  Must  be  aggressive  and 
know  how  to  sell.  Send  resume  to 
Warren  Mehrtens,  Herald-Bulletin, 
Burley,  Idaho. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  14,000  Virginia 
daily.  Must  know  photography,  layout. 
Car  a  necessity.  Write,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Gen,  Mgr.,  Hia  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader. 


DESKMAN — New  Jersey  daily  looking 
for  fast,  accurate  deskman  with  re- 
t)orting  experience.  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility  for  right  man. 
Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  national  Sports  Magazine. 
Man  or  woman  familar  with  sports 
writing  as  well  as  technical  detail  of 
modern  monthly  magazine  production. 
Send  complete  resume  including  photo 
to  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


EDITORS  &  ARTIST 

A  publisher  of  catholic  school  i>eriodleals, 
the  nation’s  oldest  and  larKest,  is  rap* 
idlj  expanding  its  activities.  Two  new 
classroom  periodicals  are  reaching  the 
pilot-issus  stage  and  several  others  are 
planned.  A  newly  organised  Book  Divi¬ 
sion  is  heavily  committed  to  i>aper- 
backs,  visual  aids,  and  religious  pam¬ 
phlets,  Twelve  new  titles  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fall,  three  of  them  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  sparkling  new  paperback 
series  in  full  color.  All  this  publishing 
activity  requires  quality  additions  to 
our  staffs.  Right  now  we  need:  ASSO¬ 
CIATE  EDITOR  for  our  primary-grade 
magaxine  (female);  ASSOCIATE  EIDI- 
TOR  for  our  upper^grade  magazine 
(male):  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  a 
new  rdigious  magazine  (male  or  fe¬ 
male);  LAYOUT  ARTIST  (male): 
(X>PY  EDITOR  (male  or  female);  AD¬ 
VERTISING  COPYWRITER  (female); 
SPACE  REPRESENTATIVE  (male). 
Salaries  are  excellent  and  are  bas^ 
on  experience  and  qualifications.  Fringe 
benefits  include  company-paid  pension 
plan.  Real  opportunities  for  promotion 
exist  in  this  expanding  company,  Teli 
us  about  your  talents  and  experience  in 
a  letter,  please,  addressed  to  General 
Manager,  Geo  A.  Pflaum,  Publisher, 
Inc.,  38  W,  Stn  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER  with  newspaper 
or  market  letter  experience  needed  for 
new  operational  phase  of  old  estab¬ 
lished  investment  advisory  service. 
Work  directly  with  top  management. 
Relocate  to  publications  offices  in 
pieasant  Southwestern  city.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED  —  Edit, 
makeup  daily  and  Sunday  including 
feature  section.  16,000  circulation.  Must 
handle  camera.  S-^ays-a-week  in  ideal 
hunting,  fishing  area.  Good  salary, 
advancement  opportunity.  Managing 
Editor,  Herald  and  News,  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon. 


PROFESSIONAL  news  photographer- 
writer  wanted  by  major  journalism 
school  to  reorganize  ^otojoumalism 
program.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 
Sal^:  88.000-$10.000.  Box  1770,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


26,000  EVENING  DAILY  has  reporter 
opening.  College  required ;  experience 
desired;  Western  Pennsylvanian  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write:  £!ditor,  Butler  Ekigle, 
Butler,  Pa. 


AWARD-WINNING  seven-day  morning 
newspaper  in  zone  area  eight  needs 
young,  aggressive  deskman.  Copy  desk 
and  editing  experience  essential.  Please 
give  complete  background,  job  history, 
education  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1802,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EIDITOR  for  Zone  2  daily.  Idea 
man  —  administrator.  Must  be  com¬ 
munity-minded.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Interview  essential.  Box  1816, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACXIRESSIVE  MIDWEST  DAILY  needs 
police-general  assignment  reporter  to 
match.  Start  $6,000.  Box  1826,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPYREADER— Prefer  fully  experi¬ 
enced  man  for  universal  desk,  A.M. 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Immediate  and  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  good  salary,  top 
employee  lienefits,  36-hour  week.  Reply 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1794,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  or  wom¬ 
an  for  general  assignment,  copy 
editing  on  aggressive  suburban  news¬ 
papers  near  Chicago.  Write,  don’t  call, 
Frank  E.  Von  Arx,  Managing  Editor, 
Press  Publications,  112  South  York, 
Elmhurst,  Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
background  and  interest  in  medical 
and  science  coverage,  for  lively,  capital 
city  P.M.  in  Northeast.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity!  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENBatAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR’TER 
for  Western  Pennsylvania  daily.  Pen¬ 
sion,  hospitalization,  liberal  vacations 
— other  benefits.  Must  be  experienced 
or  J-grad.  Box  1792,  Editor  &,  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LABOR  EDITOR:  A  "pro”  who  can 
go  on  building  a  long-Mtablished 
privately-owned  labor  pai>er  into  much 
needed  "second  voice"  of  community 
in  Zone  6.  Salary  and  security  right 
for  man  who  can  write,  edit  and  pro¬ 
vide  promotional  spark.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE?  — 
Growing  p.m.  daily  in  cosmopolitan 
Tennessee  community  needs  city  editor 
with  solid  news  background,  im^i- 
nation,  knowledge  of  picture  editing, 
and  eagerness  to  build  good  paper  to 
even  higher  levels.  Must  be  strong  in 
handling  people  and  developing  young 
staff.  Opening  immediate.  Write — J. 
Ginn.  ’Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tennes- 


REPORtkk,  well  seasoned  in  general 
assignment  and  rewrite,  needed  for 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  round  out  2-man  news 
team  covering  city  of  22,000  in  Zone  2. 
Would  join  editorial  staff  of  16  on  6- 
day  P.M.  circulating  more  than  18,000 
in  6  counties.  Modern  photo  dept; 
complete  library  and  full-time  librar¬ 
ian.  Attractive  working  conditions  and 
don’t  worry  about  being  desk-bound. 
News  features  encourag^  and  enter¬ 
prise  rewarded.  Unmatched  fringes  and 
retirement  plan.  Three-month  breakin 
before  man  leaves  for  graduate  studies. 
Will  take  care  of  interview  expense, 
^lary  open.  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPOR’TER  for  afternoon  daily  of 
6.000  circulation.  Some  experience. 
Write  Mgr.,  Daily  Herald,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N,  C. 


WIRE  EDITOR— Strong  on  makeup, 
local  reporting  and  photography.  Six- 
day  evening  daily.  10,000  circulation 
bracket.  Zone  5.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  future,  nice  town.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  data,  etc.,  to  Box  1810,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  AGE  NEEDS 
A  REPORTER  IN  CHICAGO 

We  are  looking  for  a  reporter-writer  on  the  Chicago  staff 
of  AA.  What  is  essential  is  ability  to  write  good  news 
copy,  and  a  desire  to  become  an  intelligent  observer  and 
reporter  of  the  advertising  and  marketing  scene.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  If  you  are  interested, 
send  resume  to  Jack  Graham,  Managing  Editor,  Adver¬ 
tising  Age,  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  No  telephone 
calls,  no  personal  visits,  please. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  capable 
of  handling  camera  or  desire  to  learn 
camera.  Nice  Illinois  town  of  15,000, 
6-<lay  daily,  10,000  circulation.  Good 
working  conditions.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions,  when  available,  etc.,  to  Box 
1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


126  ON  PUBLICA’nON  for  6-7  typed 
pages  about  selling  and  promotion  ideas 
of  a  successful  real  estate  broker  you 
interview.  Confine  to  either  residential 
or  commercial.  Taylor  Publishing  Co., 
3020  No.  Federal  Highway,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla. 


OONNHXnCUT  CDRRESPONDENT— 
National  business  daily  requires  string¬ 
er  in  Naugatuck  valley  area.  Prefer 
man  present  attached  to  business, 
financial  page  of  daily,  or  with  allied 
experience.  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITERS,  AR'nSTS,  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS  for  assignments.  Dept.  7.  6228 
Irvine,  North  Hollywood,  California. 


Mechanical 

MACHINIST  for  60,000  West  Coast 
daily.  Must  know  ’ITS,  Intertype. 
Linos,  mixers,  etc. 

Night  situation;  over  scale  for  qualified 
man ;  36  hrs.  Group  insurance,  sick 
leave,  etc.  Contact:  Prod.  Mgr.,  Daily 
’Tribune,  Box  1228,  Fleetwood  Annex, 
Covina,  Calif. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION  in  a  growing 
mid-west  newspaper,  we  nee<l  two  ex¬ 
perienced  make-up  men,  two  cut  line- 
head  operators  plus  two  TPS  punchers. 
Open  shop.  Send  experience  record  and 
references.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINIST  WANTED  —  Must  have 
TTS  experience.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions;  day  scale,  $137.86 ;  swing, 
$146.36 ;  7  hour  shift.  Local  pension 
and  welfare.  Contact  Noel  Duncan. 
Foreman  Comixtsing  Room,  Oakland 
Tribune,  13th  and  BVanklin  Sts.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  Telephone  832-6000. 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
(Salary  Open) 

A  large  Canadian  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  man  to  administer  its 
Production  activity. 

’This  position  carries  responsibility  for 
the  actual  production  of  the  paper  oper¬ 
ating  through  five  department  foremen. 
Control  of  the  technical  specifications 
of  raw  materials  and  liaison  with  the 
news  and  advertising  departments  with 
respect  to  volume  and  timing  are  addi¬ 
tional  functional  responsibilities.  Liaison 
is  also  to  be  maintained  with  advertising 
customers  in  matters  of  advanced  print¬ 
ing  technology. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
proven  line  administrator,  knowledge¬ 
able  of  the  printing  trades  and  graphic 
arts.  He  will  be  accustomed  to  working 
under  pressure  to  deadlines.  He  will  in¬ 
spire  the  confidence  of  his  subordinates 
and  the  unions  which  represent  them. 
A  sound  knowledge  of  cost  of  production 
control  will  be  a  decided  asset. 

This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  for 
a  proven  line  administrator  in  the  print¬ 
ing  or  newspaper  industry. 

All  replies  will  be  held  in  confidence 
and  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  resume  outlining  experience  and 
salary  requirement. 

STEVENSON  &  KELLOGG  LTD. 
Consulting  Management  Engineering, 
150  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 
Toronto  12,  Ontario.  Canada 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

Major  Philadelphia  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer  offers  an  outstanding 
growth  opportunity  to  recent  collegs 
graduates  interested  in  liecoming 
established  in  the  field  of  induit^ 
communications.  Duties:  Assist  in 
I  the  planning,  writing  and  prodn^ 
tion  of  employee  publications; 

I  other  employee  communications 
projects.  One  to  two  years  news,  4 
magazine  or  other  apitropriate  Indus.  ' 
trial  relations  experience  desirable. 
Merit  salary  increase  program,  lib' 
eral  company  l)enefits.  f^nd  com¬ 
plete  i)ersonnl  history — mention  sal- 
ary  needs  to 

Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SaiOOl^ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
IX)GAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instructioa 
Free  Information 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertiting  Rates 

Ltae  Retes  EACH  CONSECUTIVI 
lasertloB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakli  wHk 
trdar)  4  timss  •  80c  pir  list  Mck 
issartion;  3  timas  •  90e;  2  •  SLOO; 
1  tima  $1.10  par  lint.  If  kayad,  add  2Ss 
far  ksz  sarviet  and  count  as  1  addh 
tinnal  lint  in  your  copy.  3  lints  minlaian. 
Air-mail  strrica  on  klind  ads  $1.00  astit. 
Da  net  sand  irrtplactabit  clippinps,  tic., 
in  rtspensc  to  Help  Wanted  ads  atiii 
dirwt  raquait  It  made  for  thaai.  Etf 
cannot  ka  rttpontiklt  for  thair  ratara. 
JOE  AffUCANTS  may  havt  a  tapply 
ef  printad  amploymant  appliution  ftrw 
ky  tandinp  itlf-eddratsad  10c  itampad 
anralopc  to  EAP  Claatiflad  Ocpartaiant 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  a  $1.25  par  lint  tack  imartias; 
3  timas  «  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  tkM 
$1.55  par  lint.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  far  kaa 
sarviet  and  connt  as  1  additional  liaa  la 
your  copy.  3  linos  minimum.  AkHaail 
sarviet  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAU 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Timt  Contract  Rata 
85c  par  lint 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAROBS: 

EAP  clattiRad  advartisini  it  sat  In  6-ptlat 
type.  Advartisements  sat  complataly  la 
6-^int  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  liem, 
without  whlta  tpact,  display  hands,  ate., 
will  be  bllltd  at  tha  tptcifled  rata  (sat 
rata  chart  of  various  numbtrt  of  inssr- 
tions)  on  a  lino  count  basis.  For  axampla, 
an  advartisamant  of  tan  lines  will  kt 
billed  at  10  times  the  clatsiltd  lisa 
rata,  etc. 

Advartisements  utinp  extra  white  tpact 
and/ar  display  haads,  text,  or  sipnatart 
In  Vopne  Lipht  8,  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  ckarptd  by  aaata  rala 
measuramant — (14  lints  par  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  numbv  af 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSINED:  Tha  use  af 
rules,  boldfue,  cuts,  or  other  dacoratiaai 
chanpas  your  clanHItd  ad  to  “clacsHltd 
display.”  Tha  rate  for  ClattiRad  Display 
it  $2.50  par  apate  lint — $35  par  coluam 
inch  minimum  tpact. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINe,  Tnnodoy.  5:00  PJd. 
Const  36  chametars  and/or  tpaett  par 
lint.  No  abkreviatioBt.  Box  holdtn' 
Idontities  htid  in  strict  conRdanca.  Rp 
pliet  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Puklbbar 
rasarvtt  tha  right  to  odit  all  copy. 
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situations  Wanted! 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

EMPL(*VKn.  MARRIED  NEWSMAN. 
27  seeks  switch  to  college  news  bureau 
and/or  teachiiiK  iKwition.  Zones  2,  5. 
BSJ.  master's  detrrees.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Top  references.  Box  1S32,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

experienced  news  writer  de¬ 
sires  college  news  bureau  teaching 
position.  195!t  Journalism  graduate,  26, 
>^ran,  mnrrie<l.  Top  references.  Box 
1824.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


J-FACULTY.  Tsventy  years’  beats, 
copy.  general;  awards.  Magazine 
piec».  Public  relations.  Nine  years’ 
tmching.  college  part-time  now.  Box 
1801,  Witor  &  Publisher. 

Adminixtrative 


BUSINHSS  MANAGER  experienced  In 
Advertising,  Circulation,  labor  and  pro¬ 
duction  problem!  wishes  position  with 
Puhlisher  in  Zone  9  who  is  in  need  of 
improved  results.  Percentage  deal  with 
modest  salary  preferred.  Box  1696  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

l^kTng  for  management 

STRENGTH,  comprehensive  experience, 
sbilltyT  Box  1693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-AU  DITOR  ’ 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Elxcellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1737,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LETTERPRESS  —  Offset  Editor-Man¬ 
ager  seeks  position  with  opportunity 
to  buy-in.  Strong  Midwest  daily-weekly 
newt  and  ad  experience.  Ex-city  editor. 
Young,  coliege,  family  and  references. 
Box  1734,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

PRODUCTlbN  MANAGER 
I’m  not  an  ad  writer  ,  ,  .  I’m  a  pro- 
^  dnetion  man.  You  write  to  me.  I'll 
produce  for  you.  Box  1732,  Editor  A 
^blither. 


“BEUEVE  IT  OR  NOT.”  I  like  to 
work.  At  present  time  am  averaging 
60-70  hours  iier  week;  am  at  present 
on  the  management  side  of  a  small 
daily.  Would  like  to  enter  a  manage- 
mrot  training  program  on  30-60,000 
daiiy  or  become  Managing  EMitor  or 
City  Editor  on  a  15-30.000  daily.  Age 
32.  Present  salary  38900.  Preffer  paper 
wi^out  a  Guiid.  Write  Box  1797, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GET-UP-AND-GO  EXBX7UTIVE.  Brit- 
iih,  320,000  weekly,  wants  chaJlenge. 
Knows  the  lot  from  reporting  to  stone- 
lub  on  every  class  of  paimr.  Coming 
over  July.  Any  propositions  7  West 
Coast  preferred.  F.  P.  Murphy,  64 
Grosvenor  St.,  Wallassey,  Cheshire, 
England. 

TTVE  YEARS'  broad  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  with  advertising  accent 
^pled  with  MBA  degree.  Available 
for  i^vertising  or  administrative  re- 
tponsibiiity  in  June.  Age  32.  Prefer 
Zone  3  or  4  daily.  Box  1798,  Editor  A 
Pnbiisher, 


t 


Artistf 

ooinc  STRIP  AR’nST  “ghosted”  one 
•trip  fifteen  years.  Capable  of  taking 
°r*r  established  strip  or  creating  fea- 
tw  amrding  to  syndicate  needs.  Box 
1763.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ISPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR,  family 
SM  36.  strong  on  promotion  and 
Delivery.  Box  1762,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


young.  HARD-WORKING  District 
"•"Wr  desires  greater  circulation 
coallenge.  Good  references;  presently 
?®™>ied.  Prefer  Zone  7,  8  or  9.  Box 
1761.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  MANAGER  ready  to 
P^re  up  from  11-M  daily.  Outstanding 
J*"*d  of  increase  and  ^ministration  : 

7*»rs’  experience  on  metropolitan 
•®d  8  small  dailies — all  with  heavy 
“•Potion,  ABC,  Little  Merchant, 
l^dy.  Box  1809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on 
20,000  afternoon;  also  have  lieen  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager,  Motor 
Route  Manager,  County  Circulation 
Manager.  Know  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Want  top  job,  or  Assistant  on 
smailer  paiier.  Box  1796,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Correspondents 

LATIN  AMBHIICA:  N.  Y.  editor  o|)en- 
ing  news  bureau  in  Caracas  this 
summer  for  coverage  of  Caribbean. 
Venezuela,  Northern  Brazil,  British 
Guiana,  Central  America.  Hard  news 
and  interpretative  reporting  with 
photos  on  regular  or  special  assign¬ 
ment  basis.  Details  promptly  from  Box 
1793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Adtertisinp 

LET’S  EXCHANGE  INFORMATION— 
Zone  9 — overall  experience.  Box  1831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  (wom¬ 
an).  Top  talent.  College,  single,  fine 
background.  Reasonable.  A-1  references. 
Box  1684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  EDITOR-WRITER,  39, 
with  23  years'  experience  in  all  areas 
of  editorial  work.  As  editor,  can  run 
entire  metropolitw  operation  or  any 
section;  as  writer,  has  worked  all  over 
the  world,  specializing  in  features  and 
in-depth  reporting ;  can  run  foreign  or 
domestic  bureau.  In  addition  to  news¬ 
paper  work,  has  had  four  books  and 
more  than  100  magazine  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Currently  editorial  pages  editor 
and  editorial  writer  for  one  of  the  top 
five  dailies  in  U.S.  Any  offers?  Box 
1724,  EMitor  A  Publisher, 


VERSA'nLE  NEWSOAL  with  talent, 
news  judgement,  en^usiaam.  Reason¬ 
able  for  right  spot.  Prefer  wire  or  copy 
desk.  Sparkling  layout,  heads;  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  editing,  A-1  references.  Box 
1731,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


LIBRARIAN — Man,  32,  seeks  job  on 
book  page.  Some  newspaper  experience. 
P.  O.  Box  1823,  Los  Angeles  68,  Calif. 


WRITER  of  proven  reader  attention 
inside  weekly  column  on  Negro  seeks 
another  paper  to  run  column.  Write 
Box  1708,  Eiditor  A  I*ubliaher. 


TRA'VEL  FIEXJJ-RESEARCH,  writer, 
speaker,  advisor.  Owns  library  of 
world  ^vel  material,  8,000  slides  on 
Americana,  4x6  and  36  mm  cameras. 
Can  send  resume,  references.  Warren 
B.  Brant,  2099  La  Crosse  Ave.,  St 
Paul  19,  Minn. 


MAGAZINE  SUPPLEatENT  EDITOR. 
36,  seasoned  on  one  of  nation’s  top 
papers;  spotless  credentials.  Box  1738, 
Eiditor  A  I^lblisher. 


CITY  OB  MANAGING  EDITOR  avail¬ 
able.  Formerly  headed  6-M  Midwest 
daily.  Strong  on  local  news.  Elxi^i- 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspapering. 
Young,  some  college,  family  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Write:  P.  O.  Box  396,  Coloma, 
Mich. 


CITY  EIDITOR  3%  years  on  30.000 
suburban  California  daily  in  highly 
comimtitive  area  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  Age  33,  J-grad,  6iA 
years’  news  experience.  Box  1749,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HEILPI  Hard-nosed  reporter-columnist 
in  search  of  tough,  independent  (and 
generous)  editor,  (jrumpy  (no  yes  man), 
prolific  (4  kids),  guts  (6  cats),  rebel 
(with  causes);  33;  BA,  m  years  daily. 
Box  1761,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORTEIR,  28,  three  years’  general 
and  beat  coverage ;  seeks  opportunity 
on  large  daily.  Degrees  in  political 
science,  foreign  trade  and  imst  gradu¬ 
ate  work,  journalism.  Now  in  city  of 
76,000.  Available  in  September.  Box 
1772.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  and  news 
reporter.  Nearly  four  years’  experience ; 
SDX;  recently  married;  Temple  J-grad 
’60.  Desire  job  in  Zone  9.  Box  1767, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


LANGUAGES  ANYONE? 
Newsman  seeks  spot  (UN?)  in  which 
fluency  in  Sp,  It,  Port,  Fr.  Ger  would 
be  desirable  asset  to  complement  repor- 
torial  experience:  generai  news,  science, 
radio-tv,  race  reiations;  writer,  national 
press  syndicate;  take  pics,  36,  Co¬ 
lumbia  J-grad.  Box  1781,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  ON  SMALL  DAILY  en¬ 
tire  month  of  August  without  pay  in 
return  for  up-to-date  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  Graduate  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  ex¬ 
perienced  several  states.  Been  in  other 
work,  want  general  brushup.  White, 
Baptist,  strictly  sober,  speak  fluent 
Spanish.  Prefer  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Box 
1764,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REa‘OBTEni  OR  DESKMAN’S  JOB.  I 
have  background  in  government  (forth¬ 
coming  book),  general  assignment, 
sports  (top  state  award).  Have  handled 
wire,  edited  weekly.  Time  to  settle; 
prefer  California  college  town.  Age 
26.  Box  1769,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SLOTMAN,  100-M  daily,  seeks  career 
position  as  news  editor  (under  60-M) 
or  M.E.  (under  26-M).  Age  28,  engaged. 
Ivy.  Four  years’  solid  experience.  Box 
1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  mature  judgment,  nine 
years’  experience  writing,  desk,  super¬ 
visory,  training  beginners.  Seeks  per¬ 
manent  spot  quality  paper  with  ad¬ 
vancement  and  growth  possibilities  for 
man  with  potential,  initiative.  Now 
Managing  Eiditor  small  daily.  Reloca¬ 
tion  sought  in  Zones  2-&-6-7-8-9,  Inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged.  Box  1768,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel.  Box  1808,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


CLARITY,  accuracy,  versatile  style 
offered  by  newswoman  with  broad  ex¬ 
perience  on  three  fine  dailies.  Self¬ 
starter,  flexible,  full  of  ideas.  Now  in 
PR.  wish  to  settle  down  on  newspaper 
or  in  other  interesting  writing  or 
editing  job.  Box  1821,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DEISK  MAN,  10  years’  exiierience  all 
)>eats,  seeks  spot  with  future.  Age  36, 
family,  college.  Box  1828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  writing,  re-writing,  lan¬ 
guages.  NYC  area.  Box  1823,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN,  14  years’  experience;  set 
up  complete  operation  for  34,000  circ. 
newspaper  and  ran  same.  Seeks  job 
where  operation  is  handled  hy  more  than 
one  person.  Box  1806,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


PROMISING  FUTURE  HERE  BUT 
tired  of  midwest  political  climate  after 
4  years  on  260,000  daily,  including 
desk  work  and  brats.  Want  responsible 
six>t  on  medium-sized  paper  in  Zones 
1  or  2.  B.A.  in  Elnglish,  2  children 
and  military  complete.  Hope  to  find 
publisher  who  encourages  lively,  imagi¬ 
native  work.  Not  a  flighty  idealist  but 
a  young  newspaperman  looking  for 
opportunity  to  blossom  as  a  journalist. 
Promise  creativity,  hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  in  exchange  for  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  solid  salary.  Box  1830, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


TELEXJRAPH  EDITOIL-Capable  desk- 
man  seeks  post  with  solid  future.  De¬ 
gree,  family,  good  references.  Box 
1826,  Eiditor  A  I^iblisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  3  years’  Army 
and  civilian  daily  exi>erience.  would 
like  to  step  up  to  larger  paper.  J- 
School  grad.  Good  feature  writer. 
References.  Box  1834,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
poraonnal  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HSIADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Elditors.  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
439  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 

Free  Lance 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHE® 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Oiicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  III. 


METROPOLITAN  NEIWSPAPE31MAN 
seeks  writing  and  photo  assignments 
in  Chicago  area.  Box  1827,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 


FIRST-<3LASS  HEAD  MACHINIST— 
Linotytie,  Intertyi>e,  TTS.  Wants  <lay 
position.  Zone  8  or  9  preferred.  Box 
1746,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


E'OREMANSHIP  WANTED.  Ability 
with  19  years’  exijerienee  press  stereo 
color.  Box  1816.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  largo  litho  plant 
—newspaper  and  electronic  background 
— seeking  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agership  or  composing  superintendent. 
Ehcperienced  all  hot/cold  processes;  able 
to  retrain  present  |)ersonne|,  composing 
room  planning,  etc.  Elxperienced  union 
negotiations.  Confidential.  Box  1829. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  —  heavy  experience  in 
TTS  and  Teletype  wishes  to  locate  in 
Vancouver.  B.C.,  or  general  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  wiUi  internationally 
known  organization.  Write  Box  1799, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

YOUNG  'VETERAN  with  B.S.  Degree 
in  PR  and  Journalism  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  ahead  with  great  vigor 
in  eiteer  field.  Eheperieneed  writer.  John 
Moore,  123  Grove  PI.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  16  years’  experirace 
as  reporter;  city,  copy,  nows  editor 
on  dailies  of  16,04)0  to  200,000.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad.  Available  for  publications 
or  PR  work.  ETve-figrure  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1822,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  —  Versatile,  experience*!, 
with  degree,  family,  seeks  job  in  public 
relations,  house  organ,  allied  fields; 
would  favor  college  connection.  Box 
1819,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PR  DIREXTTOR  of  Zone  7  state  group 
seeks  new  opportunities.  Will  travel: 
27  years  old.  vet.  college  grad,  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Box  1817,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBUCITY  WRITEHl-CONTACT  MAN, 
16  years’  top  N.Y.C.  FR  firm.  Ebcten- 
sive  experience,  travel  and  transporta¬ 
tion;  luxury  resorts,  hotds,  restau¬ 
rants;  <^rp.-women’s  page  accounts; 
personalities ;  social  events.  Column 
planting.  EVrach  6  years ;  German  3 
years.  Will  relotuite-travel.  Box  1813, 
Eiditor  A  ^blisher. 


WILL  PLAN  and  execute  sound,  con¬ 
structive  PR  program.  Twelve  years’ 
experience  in  communications;  eight 
years  as  PR,  advertising  specialist  for 
top  utility.  Box  1807,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspapers  ’  Image 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  told 
members  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  at 
their  convention  in  Houston  that 
newspapermen,  especially  news¬ 
paper  promotion  men,  ought  to 
talk  more  about  newspapers  per 
se  —  newspapers,  newspapers, 
newspapers  —  instead  of  just 
about  their  newspaper. 

The  point  was,  we  contended, 
that  the  newspaper  business  is 
up  against  the  type  of  show¬ 
manship  exemplified  by  Time 
magazine’s  40th  birthday  party 
(May  11,  page  80).  Since  then 
the  television  business  has 
shown  what  it  can  do  with  its 
“Emmy”  awards  program. 

Newspapers  could,  but  prob¬ 
ably  never  will,  get  together  to 
indulge  in  the  same  sort  of  show¬ 
manship  to  build  the  image  of 
newspapers  among  advertisers 
and  readers.  We  told  NNPA 
that  the  “public  image  of  news¬ 
papers  suffers  in  this  contest 
with  magazines  and  television. 
Unfortunately  the  public  image 
of  newspapers  is  based  on 
strikes,  suspensions  and  merg¬ 
ers  and  is  not  a  healthy  one. 

“In  spite  of  good  promotion 
efforts  by  some  individual  news¬ 
papers,”  we  said,  “the  newspa¬ 
per  business  seems  content  to 
hide  its  light  under  a  bushel 
basket  and  to  let  the  public  and 
the  advertisers  draw  their  own 
image  which  is  mostly  bad.” 

It  was  our  belief  that  the  poor 
public  image  of  newspapers  ac¬ 
counts  for  some  of  the  loss  of 
national  advertising  to  other 
media. 

“We  must  all  remember,”  we 
asserted,  “that  the  first  decision 
made  by  any  advertiser  with 
money  to  spend  is  what  medium 
he  is  going  to  use.  If  he  doesn’t 
think  well  enough  of  newspapers 
to  make  newspapers  his  choice, 
then  no  amount  of  individual 
promotion  of  new'spaper  or  mar¬ 
ket  is  going  to  get  linage  from 
the  account. 

“That’s  why  newspapers  must 
talk  newspapers  —  talk  about 
the  audience,  honesty,  reliability, 
integ^rity  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  —  to  rebuild  the  newspa¬ 
per  image  we  seem  to  have  lost 
by  default.” 

«  «  * 

Our  talk  was  well  received, 
we  thought,  but  one  promotion 
executive  of  an  important  news¬ 
paper  did  not  agree  with  our 
statements  that  the  newspaper 
image  has  slipped. 

“I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe 
that  newspapers  have  a  poor 
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public  image,”  he  wrote  us.  “I 
believe  firmly  that  newspapers 
have  a  good  public  image.  They 
earn  this  good  public  image  by 
doing  day  in  and  day  out  the 
kind  of  public  service  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prizes  reward,  and  by 
doing  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  never  get  publicly 
rewarded  except  for  the  un¬ 
spoken  gratitude  of  loyal  read¬ 
ers.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
confusing  the  image  people  have 
of  their  newspapers  with  the 
image  a  small  put  persistently 
vocal  group  of  so-called  intel¬ 
lectuals  tries  to  create.  This  is 
an  image  that  paints  not  only 
the  newspapers  but  all  mass 
media  black.” 

Our  difference  is  only  one  of 
definition,  we  believe.  In  our 
opinion  the  group  with  the  poor 
image  of  newspapers  is  neither 
small  nor  merely  intellectual 
but  includes  a  large  segment  of 
the  advertising  business  which 
is  under  the  impression  that  the 
newspaper  business  is  in  a  bad 
way  financially,  and  every  other 
way. 

For  instance,  in  last  week’s 
E&P,  page  66,  Max  Banzhaf, 
staff  vicepresident  of  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  is  quoted  as  tell¬ 
ing  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  that  the  “main  re¬ 
sponsibility”  of  media  to  adver¬ 
tisers  is  the  same  as  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  owners  .  .  . 
“to  put  service  to  some  segment 
of  the  public  first  in  the  order 
of  their  objectives.” 

“Perhaps  in  all  of  this  there’s 
a  lesson  here  for  many  newspa¬ 
pers  w'hich  are  having  so  much 
difficulty  these  days.  Perhaps 
they  would  do  better  to  examine 
the  quality  of  their  reporting, 
writing  and  editing  before  look¬ 
ing  to  financial  maneuvers  as  a 
relief  for  their  problems.” 

This  man,  representing  an 
important  advertiser,  doesn’t 
have  a  good  image  either  of 
newspaper  performance  or  fi¬ 
nancial  stability. 

In  February,  a  magazine 
called  “News  Front,”  published 
as  “management’s  news  maga¬ 
zine,”  carried  an  article  about 
the  rising  cost  of  advertising 
(see  Editorial  this  issue)  and 
said:  “Despite  the  rise  in  rates, 
no  one  is  getting  very  rich. 
Newspapers,  in  general,  are  in 
notoriously  poor  economic 
health.” 

That  statement,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Banzhaf’s,  are  exaggera¬ 
tions.  Newspapers  in  general 
are  neither  “having  so  much 


difficulty  these  days,”  nor  “in 
notoriously  poor  economic 
health.” 

There  are  a  few  newspapers 
in  multiple  newspaper  cities  that 
are  having  difficulties  for  com¬ 
petitive  reasons.  But  by-and- 
large  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  healthy  and  profit¬ 
able. 

They  are  such  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  to 
buy.  There  are  more  buyers 
looking  for  one  than  there  are 
papers  for  sale.  Some  people 
who  have  made  money  in  tele¬ 
vision  programming  have  in¬ 
vested  their  earnings  in  news¬ 
papers. 

«  *  * 

The  image  of  newspapers  as 
economically  unhealthy  is  not 
only  held  in  many  places  but  is 
promoted  by  competitors  of 
newspapers.  It  has  fed  on  stories 
of  strikes,  suspensions  and 
mergers  and  newspapers  have 
done  nothing  to  correct  it. 

We  think  it  can  be  corrected 
if  newspapers  will  talk  about 
themselves  and  their  business 
in  terms  of  all  newspapers,  and 
if  newspaper  editors  will  stop 
presenting  a  “poor  mouth”  pic¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  on  their 
front  pages  and  in  their  occa¬ 
sional  stories  about  the  business. 
• 

Director  Elected 

Houston 

Henry  E.  Catto  Jr.,  a  San 
Antonio  insurance  company  ex¬ 
ecutive,  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Houston  Post  Company 
this  week.  He  replaces  his  wife, 
Jessica  Hobby  Catto.  John  E. 
Hampton,  controller,  was  named 
assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Prices  Increased 

Detroit 

The  price  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  was  raised  this  week  from 
8c  to  10c  per  copy  daily  and 
from  20c  to  25c  Sunday.  Home 
delivery  of  seven  issues  went  up 
from  70c  to  75c  but  the  six-day 
daily  price  remained  at  50c. 


Conscience 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


marked  both  the  state  and  the 
paper  for  so  many  years.” 

Last  Competitor  Died 

The  last  competition  the  Jour. 
nal-Bulletin  had  in  Providence 
itself  was  the  Star-Tribwu, 
Walter  O’Hara,  owner  of  the 
Narragansett  Race  Track  that 
opened  in  1934  and  a  Demoenfie 
party  leader,  bought  the  Star 
from  Senator  Elbridge  H.  Gerry.  <  ) 
He  used  the  newspaper  to  wage 
a  vendetta  against  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  Sevellon  Brown 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
organization. 

Governor  Quinn  sued  Mr. 
O’Hara  and  the  paper  for  crim¬ 
inal  libel  in  1937  and  closed  the 
track.  Stockholders  deposed  Mr. 
O’Hara  as  president  and  the 
Star-Tribune  was  placed  in 
receivership.  On  Dec.  21,  1937 
the  Journal’s  bid  to  purchase 
the  insolvent  company  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  standards  set  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  have  remained  as  the 
Journal-Bulletin’s  competition 
under  Mr.  Watkins. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  the  board  of  directors, 

Mr.  Watkins  stated: 

“Summing  it  up,  while  the  y 
reading  public  may  sometimes 
think  our  editorial  page  is  cock¬ 
eyed,  we  enjoy  their  confidence 
and  respect  b^ause  they  know 
that  our  news  columns  are  in¬ 
violate,  that  we  print  all  the 
news  without  regard  to  special 
interests,  and  that  we  always 
have.  That  is  why  they  buy  the 
papers  in  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers  and  that  is  why  we  make 
money.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  fooled  if  we  stop  printing 
the  news  that  is  embarrassing 
to  certain  individuals,  and,  if 
that  day  ever  comes,  we  are 
going  to  lose  their  respect  and 
lose  them.” 


What  they’re  saying  about 

Gy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


r 


“.  .  .  your  daily  column  is  avidly  read  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family — even  the  teenagers.  It  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  helpful,  intelligent,  and  encouraging.  .  .  . 

We  can’t  say  enough  in  praise  of  your  column.”  ■ 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Stuebs 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  EM 
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HOW  WEATHER  SATELLITE  PHOTOS  LIKE  THIS 
ARE  IMPROVING  DAILY  FORECASTS  FOR  YOU 


TIROS  SATELLITE  PHOTOGRAPH  of  a  typhoon  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  shows  huge  pinwheeling  system  of  white 
clouds.  Photo  was  taken  from  a  height  of  450  miles;  cross  in  center  and  angles  at  corners  are  reference  points. 


Swift  Bell  System  communications  help  the  Weather  Bureau  collect  and 
distribute  weather  information  from  outer  space  and  around  the  world 


The  latest  weather  information  is  im¬ 
portant  to  everyone. 

It  affects  farmers  and  their  crops,  air¬ 
lines  and  their  passengers,  businesses  of 
all  kinds.  It  affects  people  planning  trips 
and  vacations— in  fact,  everyone. 

Knowledge  about  the  weather  begins 
with  raw  data  collected  around  the  world 
by  observers,  ships  at  sea,  planes  and 
most  recently,  satellites  which  can  pho¬ 
tograph  large  areas  of  the  earth  below. 

To  be  useful,  this  data  must  be  col¬ 
lected  rapidly  for  analysis.  Fast  Bell 
System  communications  speed  torrents 
of  it  into  the  National  Meteorological 
Center  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  every 
hour  around  the  clock. 

At  the  Center,  the  data  is  fed  into  a 


computer  which  analyzes  it  electroni¬ 
cally.  The  computer’s  output  is  plotted 
automatically  into  maps  of  the  weather 
conditions  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
—doing  in  a  few  minutes  what  previously 
took  hours  by  hand. 

The  maps,  as  well  as  other  reports  and 
forecasts,  are  then  flashed  to  field  sta¬ 
tions,  where  they  form  a  basis  for  local 
and  regional  forecasts.  The  Bell  System 
plays  a  major  part  in  rushing  these  fore¬ 
casts  to  such  users  as  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations. 

With  the  help  of  fast,  dependable  Bell 
System  communications,  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  nation's  progress  in  the 
techniques  of  collecting,  studying  and 
distributing  weather  information. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


1.  Weather  information  from  the  world 
over  flows  to  Washington's  National 
Meteorological  Center  and  is  printed  out 
by  banks  of  Bell  System  teletypewriters. 

2.  After  a  computer  has  processed  the 
information,  it  guides  this  electronic  plot¬ 
ter  which  automatically  draws  the  all- 
important  weather  maps  on  which  fore¬ 
casts  are  based. 
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they  know  about  women 


Marianne  O’Regan  of  The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 


The  way  to  publish  a  good  women’s  section  is  to  give  readers 
what  they  want — plus  additional  items  they’ve  forgotten  to 
want.  That  is  the  philosophy  behind  the  women’s  pages  of  The 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-^tar,  edited  by  Marianne  O’Regan. 

Queen  City  women  may  find  themselves  campaigning  to  hang 
up  special  bird  houses  so  bluebirds  will  nest  in  the  Cincinnati 
area,  or  they  may  be  organizing  to  bring  back  double-breasted 
suits  for  men. 

Anything  that  interests  women,  that’s  what  Marianne  gives 
them.  “But  don’t  forget  the  men,’’  she  adds.  /‘They  read 
women’s  pages,  too.’’ 

Women’s  pages  have  come  a  way  since  Marianne  took  over  in 


1952.  Food  sections,  for  instance,  didn’t  amount  to  much 
“Now,”  she  says,  “no  women’s  section  is  complete  without! 
qualified  food  expert.” 

Nowadays  her  readers  get  a  first-hand  account  of  the  ne* 
Paris  fashions  because  the  paper’s  fashion  editor  is  preseni 
when  they’re  introduced.  Says  Marianne: 

“The  modern  woman  is  the  center  of  everything,  so  we  try 
make  our  pages  complete.  This  includes  society,  clubs,  honv 
decorating,  child  care,  beauty  care,  gardening,  and  one  of  thS 
most  important,  advice  on  romance  and  domestic  harmony.' 

“Native  Cincinnatian”  best  describes  Marianne’s  back 
ground.  “Complete,  lively,  informative”  best  describe  her  page* 
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